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PREFACE 



TO TBI 



FIRST EDITION 



The great approbation with which so polite a 
nation as France has received the Satirical and 
Burlesque Dictionary of Monsieur Le Roux, 
testified by the several editions it has gone 
through, will, it is hoped, apologize for an 
attempt to compile an English Dictionary on a 
sknilar plan ; our language being at least as co- 
pious as the French^ and as capable of fhe witty 
equivoque ; besidea which, the freedom of thought 
and speech arising from, and privtl^ed by,, our 
constitution, gives a force and poignancy to the 
expressions of our common people, Qot to be 
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found under arbitrary govemtnente, where the 
ebullitions of vulgar wit are checked by the fear 
of the bastinado^ or of a lodgii^ duruig pleasure 
in some gaol or castle. 

The many vulgar allusicjq^ apd cant expres- 
sions that so frequently occur in our common 
conversation and periodicAl publications, make 
a work of this kind extremely useful, if not ab- 
solutely neoeissliry, . tot bnl^f t6 ilbfefgners, but 
even to natives resident at a distance from the 
Metropolis, or who do not mix in the busy 
world : without some such help, they might hunt 
through all the ordinary Dictionaries, from Alpha 
toOto€ga, iii^se&nrch of the^vrikds,; '' Mack k^, 
V laitde dtuit, '^j pHomb^-malhoigeror, nip 'eheei^e, 
^^•d^ies] aadt'ithe.naw drop^'^ althougt^ llbese 
ate. all terms <:af> l^ell-known import/'ai' tilMew- 
market, JBiccllQIige-aUey^ the Gityi -the Pwraide, 
iliVifa{>ppg,. wd Neli^gate^ n, -: .' > ; 
. Tk? fyfkiomhle wbrd8^:Qr:£BLiiroairit)&* 
^'the4ayv alalo, find thenrjway/inta out poMtieal 
|um}. itheoMc^^i^aiapoyitMkui'rv these, ^a? tbef ^e^ 
'mJHy vQiiginalte ; fiv>m some tHflkig Bvent, ' ><if tem- 
porarijr cimuiHt^nbe, on^ fdlltng ifito^ dilMi^e, or 
being supe^se^ed by iiew> ones) iflni^ without 
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leming a trace behind. Such were /the- late 
feflbionable words, a iare and a tfioddjkr aittons 
the great volgar ; maeearam aM the bdirbetf, attong 
the s/nall: these; too, are here carefoU^r . legis^ 

The Vulgar Toi^e consists of two parts ;: jthe 
first is the Cant' Lai^age, calbd sonk^imes 
Pedlars French, or St Giles's Greek; the seecmd, 
those burlesque frfirases, quaint allosions, and 
nick-names for persons, things, and places, which, 
from long nnintemipted usage, are made classical 
by prescription. 

Respecting the first, that is, tite canlug lan^ 
guage, take the account given of its ori^, fund 
the catastrophe of its institotor, fcom Mr. Har- 
rison's Description of England, prefixed to Hd- 
iingshead's Chronicle; where, treatii^ of beg- 
gars, gypsies, &c. he says, ^' It is not yet fifty 
^' years sith this trade began : but how it h^h 
'' prospered sithens that time, it is easy to judge ; 
*' for they are now supposed, of one sexe and 
«< another, to amount unto above ten thousand 
^* persons, as , I have harde reported* Mqw- 
^ over, in counterfeiting the Egyptian roges, they 
^* have devised a language among themselves^ 
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^* which they name Cantiiig<^ but^athers Pedkrci 
^ French, a speache compact thirty yean sosce 
<'^ <rf English, and a great i^amber of odde 
wiDrds of their own devising, without all ordw 
or reason; and yet such it is, as. none but 
*< themselves aite able to understand. The first 
deviser thereof was hanged by the iteck, as a 
just reward^ no doubt, for his desartes^ and a 
common end to all of that profession. 
'' A gentieman (Mr. Thomas Harman) also 
<' of late hath taken great painesto sqarch out the 
<< secret practizes of this ungracious rabble ; and, 
'f among other things, he setteth down and de- 
*^ i9cribqth twenty-two sorts of them, whose names 
** it shall not be amisse to remember, whereby 
** each one may gather what wicked people, they 
** are, and what villany remaineth in themJ' 

For ^is list see the word Crew. — This was the 
origin of the cant language ; its terms have bieen 
collected from the following Treatises :--t 

The BeUman of London^ bringing to lig^t the 
mos^t notorious villanies that are now practised 
in the kingdom. Ptofitable for gentlemen, law'-^ 
yers, merchants, citizens, farmers^ masters of 
households, and all sorts of servants, to marke, 
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aadi deligbtifill for ^le^ to reade.— liege, Peri^ge, 
Rekge.-rieOB. 

Thieves falling out, true men come by tbeir 
goods.— 1615; 

English VHianieSy seven severall times prest to 
deMh by the printers ; bat (still reviving agai&e) 
are now the eighth time (as the first) discovered 
by Ifinthon^ and candle-light : and the help of a 
new cryer> called O-per-se O ; whose loud voyce 
proclaims, to all that will hear him, another eon- 
spiracy of abuses latdy plotting together, to hurt 
the peace of the kingdom ; which the bell-masi 
(^lecause he ther went stnmUing i'th'dark) could 

• V 

never see till now ; and because a company of 
rogues, cunning canting gypsies, and all the 
acumme of our nation, fight under their tattered 
colours. At the end is a canting dicticmary to 
teach their language, with canting soi^. A 
booke to make gentlemen merry, citizens wane, 
comtrymen carefuU; fit for justices to reade 
over, because it is a pilot by whom they may 
make strange discoveries. — London, 1638* 
. Bailey's, and the new Canting Dictionary 
have also been consulted, with the History of 
Bamfield More Carew, the Sessions Papers, and 
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Xii PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

The Edrtor likewicre begs \eAre to add, liiat 
if he has had the misfortune to rvm foul of the 
dignity of any body of men, profession, or trade, 
it is totally contrary to his intention; and he 
hopes the int^retfttions given to any particular 
terms that may seem to bear hard upon them, 
will qot be considered as his sentiments, but as 
the sentiments of the persons by whom such 
terms were first invented, or those by whom they 
are used. ' 
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SECOND EDITION. 



The favouraUe reception with which this Book 
was honoured by the Public has encouraged 
the Editor to present a second edition^ more cor- 
rectly arranged, and very considerably enlarged. 
Some words and explanations in th^ fpjcnjier 
edition having been pointed out as rather indecei^ 
or indelicate, though to be found in Le Roux, and 
other Glossaries of the like kind, these, have been 
omitted) (.soiteft^d, or tb^ir eXplBBAli^om taken 
from books long sanctioned with general appro- 
bation» and admiited into the seminaries for the 
education of youth — ^such as Bailey's, Miege's, 
or Philips's Dictionaries ; so that it is hoped this 
work will now be found as little offensive to de- 
licacy as the nature of it would admit. 

A list is here added of such books as have 
been consulted for the additions. 
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CANTING ACADEMY; 

OR, 

YILfiJIkNIBS DUSCeVEBED: 

WHBBEIN ARE SHBWK 

The Mysterious and Villanous Practices of that Wicked 
^'5 ' GreWi oommonly known by the Names of u 

HECTORS, TRAPANNEKJ8, GILTS, &c. 

With s^sveraj N£;W CATCjtKS t^ SONGS. 

ALSO. A 

cOripleatt' canting dictionary, 

■f BOTfi OF .♦ ,^ ■ t 

0/rf Words, and «ach as are Wtta; wo*^ m Use. 

yii'Btok'V^ry <d9efiiit.iMi4j(i«cei$|a^y(tf>!be knqiwn, but > 
.<; ^nj not furactiaed) ion all People.* ^ . > ' 
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Few, if any /remarks, I trust, will be deemed ne- 
dessaryf lifter the preceding Prefaces, in which 
tfif^ oftility of such a Dictionary has been so 
clfearly pointed out ; and, after the care observed, 
ih evety instance, towards expunging coarse and 
ftroli^ expressions, where it could be done, with- 

out fiitterihg away the spirit of the work. In 

.,"■•»'• 

the jpresent edition, for myself, I have strongly 
toc>re-echo the sentiments of the former editors, ♦ . 
namely, that t have neglected no opportunity 
of excluding indelicate phrases, which might 
have been adopted by my predecessors, nor of 
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softening down others, where propriety pointed out 
such a course as not only necessary, but, perhaps, 
essential to render palatable this Classical Dic- 
tionary OF THE Vulgar Tongue. At all events, 
if any apology is requisite, the subject in question 
must be Yievyed j^ b, cwipilation€( sentences col- 
lected from the lower walks of society, in which a 
scrupulous attention to nicety of expression is 
neither expec(;pd 4or looked for.;, the persons al- 
luded to, from, whose lips they have escaped, 
not being ^^ partiklar as to a shad^^ in colouring 
their lingOj or in displaying their taste for ervdititm 
— their only object being effect. 

The above argument has been so well h^mdlecl 

* ■ • ^ \ . 

by a celebrated poet,* and is so a-^cjpa^, tlj9^tj 
I cannot elucidate the subjj^ct better th w Ibj 

quoting his remarks: — ** With respect to that 

,. . ^ ■^. . . ■ -• - ■ . •. 

^' peculiar language, called , JFTci^A or St. Gilfis^s 
'^ Greeks in which Mr. Crib's Memorial ai:id the 
*' ,other articles in the present volume are written. 
" I beg to trouble the reader with a few observa^ 
^^ tions. As this expressive language was origi- 
nally invented, and is still iised, lik^ the 
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THIRD EDITION. xxi 

" cipher of the diplomatists, for purposes of 
^' secrecy, and as a means of eluding the vigi- 
** lance of a certain class of persons, called, 
** ftashicSj Traps, or in common language, Bow- 
^* Street-Officers, it is subject of course to con- 
** tinual change, and is perpetually either aher- 
« ing the meaning of old words, or adding new 
*' ones, according as the great object, secrecy, 
'^ renders it prudent to have recourse to such in- 
novations. In this respect, also, it resembles 
the cryptography of kings and ambassadors, 
who, by a continual change of cipher, contrive 
to baffle the inquisitiveness of the enemy. But, 
<' notwithstanding the Protean nature of the 
JFfsuih or Cant language, the greater part of 

■ 

its vocabulary has remained unchanged for 
centuries, and many of the words used by the 
Canting Beggars in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and the Gipsies in Ben Jonson's Masque, are 
'< still to be heard among the Crnostics of Dyot- 
*^ street and Tqthill-fields. To prig is stilL to 
st^al; to JUf^ to beat; lour, money; dudsy 
plpthes ; prancerSy horses ; bauzing-keni an 
^' Icehouse ; cove, a fellow ; a mv's baby, a pig, 
'' &€• &c. There aife al^o several instances of 
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^* the same term, preseirred with a tcrtally dtffe* 
^^ i!eiit Bigoification. Thus, to ndU, which was 
«< originally ^ to rob/ is bow ' to beat or fight ;* 

■ 

^' and the wch^ rum, which, in Ben Jonson's 
'-^ time, and even so late as Grose^r moantj^ne 
^^ and^ood', la no Wegener ally .used fw the very 
opposite qualities; as, ' he's but a rum one,' 
&c. Most of the Cant phrases in Head's 
English Bogue, which was published, I believe, 
in 1666i, would be intelligible to a Greek of 
the present day ; though it must be confessed 
^' that the Songs which both he and I>ekker have 
'' given would puzzle even th^t ' Graie^ gentis 
" * decus,' Caleb Baldwin, himself. For .in^ 
'* stance, one. of the simplest begins, 
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** Bias out, blen Morts, and toure and toure, 
*^ BiDg outf bien Morts, and toure; 

" For all your duds are bing'd awast; 
*^ The bien Cove hath the loure. 

** To the cultivation, in our times, of the 
" science of Pugilism, the- Flash Language is 
** indebted for a considerable addition to its 
^^ treasures. Indeed, so impossible is it to de- 
•* scribe the operations of The Fancy without 
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*^ words of proportionate energy to do jaltic6 
*' to tbe subject, that we find 'Pope and Cowper, 
'^ in their translation of the SeMo in the Iliad, 
^^ pressing words into the service which had 
'' seldom, I think, if ever^ been ^^isted into 
^' tike ranjcs of poetry before. ' Thos Pope, 

** Secure thia hand shall his whole frame canfound, 
** Mash all bis bones and all bis body pound. 

■ 

'' Cowper, in the same manner, translates xo^i 

'' ^s xotpfiioy, ^ pasKd him on the cheek;' 

'' and, in describing the wrestling-match^ makes 
" use of a term, now more properly applied to 
" a peculiar kind of blow,* of which Mendoza 
*' is supposed to have been the inventor. 

*• Then hb wiles 
^ Forgat not he, but on the ham behind 
'' Chapped hmr 



As this work is a clasiical one, I hope Mr. 

3 

' Hazlitt will not be offended by my quoting his 
opinions upon the subject *^ What we under- 
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A chopper is a blow struck on the face with the back 
'' of the hand.''—iBdMafMr, vol. ii^ p. 20. 



^f^^ait]{>l6iof whatiis not verjr cjjear in tbegetie'^ 
,'^i]i;U statement. I should * say that ttie/pfanse 

^fiiis perfectly .'feee: from vulgarilyy beqa«ise^ife is 
'' perfeqtly.GOidUoa«ibuttOii?ii^.aii oegimnliQdfce 
** is not quite unexceptionable, because it is not 
" perffifctiy common or intelli^ble, and has hard- 
'' ly yet escaped out of the limits of slang 
'^. phraseology. I should hardly therefore use 

/* the. word in this sense without putting it in 

,♦*••' < ... , , 

" italics as a license of expression, to be received 

■'••■. --.-.,. . ■ . . 

"^ <?MW grano, saJis. All provincial or bye-phrases 
^^ come under the same mark of reprobation— all 
" such as the writer transfers to the page from 
** his fire-side or a particular coterie^ dr that he 
'* invents for bis own sole use and convenience. 
" I concdve that words, are^ like. money, not the 
'' worse for being commdn, 'but tbat it is the 
*' stamp of custom alone that gives them circula- 
** tion or value.** — "Th6*prioper force of w6rds 
** lies not in the words themselves, but in their a^- 

• 

<' plication^ A word may be a fine-soundifilg 
" word, of an unusual length, and very imposing 
** from its lear^i)i^ an^ novelty^^and yet); in. the 
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" conifectionin which it is introduced, ma^ be 
quite pointless and irrelevant. It is. not pcMnp 
or pretension, but the adaptation of the ' ex* 
** pression to the idea that clenches a writeir's 
<' meaning : — s^s it is not the size or glossiness 
*' of the materials, but their beiiig fitted each to 
*' its place, that gives strength to the arc)i ; or bs 
** the pegs and nails are as necessary to the stip- 
'^ port of the building as the lai^er timbers, and 
^* more so than the mere showy^ unsubstantitll 
^V ornaments, I hate any thing that occupies 

• 

" more space than it is worth. I hate to se^a 
'^ load of band-boxes go along the street; and^I 
" hate to see a parcel of big words witiiout any* 
" thing in them."* , ; » 

So do I, Mr. Hazlitt ; but, unfortunately for 
me, the instance that I shall quote to support the 
assertion is. from the vulgar tongue. However, 
as some slight balance in its favour, it hasnmie 
of the emptiness of the band-box about it ; -on 
the contrary, it is one of the shortest, if not the 
most emphatic sentences in the English language. 
The Classic, in toasting it over his champagne, 

♦ Second, Volume of Table Talk : " Onfmilier Style/' '. 
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might shrag up his shoulders, and make wry 
fftees, with contempt; at its vulgarity, and let the 
force of it die away upon his Kps ; but to hear 
it from the ch^er ci a rough and ready costard- 
monger, ogling his Poll from her walker io her 
^tpper crusty with a pot oi heavy in his morley, and 
drinking to ber^ with a leary, wanton nod, 
^\^eg^$ Lt7€K !" then the beauty and conciseness 
of , the expression, added to the emphasis, charac- 
ter^ . and effect of laconic phraseology, must be 
felt beyond aU doubt : indeed, it ia A volume in 
^Be)f ;r and even the learned might admit it to be 
mvltum in parvo. The sbmg language, in many 
other instances, is very emphatic — videlicet, PigSy 
meaning traps, otherwise thief-takers; the etymo- 
logy of which phrase stands good in the rookeries^ 
although such sort of derivation might be in dan- 
ger of being queered by the M.A.'s at the Uni- 
VKSfiiTi£S.-^The meaning is, that, as the pigs 
foot up die ground with their snouts, so the trapSy 
bdng dawn to the haunts of the thieves, root up 
the prigs when they want them. A more elegant 
jifaistration cannot be met with even in the work 
on the " Sublime and Beautiful/' The^flcush 
lingo has, also, its synonamies — for money, the 
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numerous terixm are applied » the blunts the Jour, 
keUer^ steeven^ mopusses^ stu^^ coU^ rhino^ need^ 
Jkl^ bity readgy bustk^ &c. &c. ) 

, In ordi^r. to dirow as nwcb light upon this c^owin 
c^ subject as I oau, and as there is nothing likat 
aullioritii?s to proceed, uposi, ! I feel i&doced^ tn 
make the following poetic quotation from a IHtkl, 
ingenious work^ cpnnected ivith the argum^n^^*^. 



» • • 






'" But many of m^ readers may not know 

What 'tis the FaKcy means, sd hi explain it. ' 

I hope the^rer^ LEARNED will not throw / 

SI.17B8 oiv my expiaaation, aiid disdtdn it ; . i 

T^e beat of laiiguage can but be $o, sdi, — , .^ 

Tho' Berkley breed liy and tho' Barclay ^ram it. 

I struggle all I dan, — I do my best ; 

The thing is difficult, — but let that rest. 



« 



FANCY'S a term for every blackguardism,--- ; 

A term for favourite men and favourite cocks^r* 
A term for gentlemen who make a schism 

Without the lobby, or within the box ; 
For the best rogues, of polish' d vxjlgabism. 

And those who deal in scientific knocks ; t ' > 
For bull-dog breeders, badger-baiters,— all 
Who live in gin and jail, or not at all ! 



* The Fancy : a Selection from the Poetical Remains of 
the late Peter Corcoran, of Gray's Inn, student-at-law* 



XlXYiii PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

/.The subject* is so inexhaustible, and travek* 
tfut to such an extent, that it would be a waste 
of time to pursue it any further, in order to point 
out more authorities by-way of elucidaticm; 
suffice it to observe, that every exertion has been 
made to collect and arrange, under their proper 
heaiSs, all the new phrases which have occurred 
since the last edition. To improve, not to de*- 
gi^ade mankind ; to remove ignorcmce^ and put 

■ * « a 

the UNWARY on their guard; to arouse the 
sleepy J and to keep them a^ake; to render those 
persons who are a UtUe up, more fly : and to cause 
every one to be down to those tricks, manoeuvres, 
and impositions practised in life, which daily 
cross the paths of both young and old, has been 
the sole aim of the Editor ; and if he has suc- 
ceeded in only one instance in doing good, he 
feels perfectly satisfied that his time has not 
been misapplied. 

PIERCE EGAN. 

December i, 1822. 
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Mr, Grose, an ejtniiient antiquary^ was the son of a 

jeweller,, at Richmond^ In Sarrevi who fitted up the 

-fii' ' : . " J. . 

coronation crown for George II. He was bom in 

his father procured him a place in the College of Arms, 
which, however, he resigned in 1763. By his. father he 
was left an independent fortane, which he was not of a 
disposition to add to or even to preserve. He early 
entered into the Surrey Militia, of which he became 
adjutant and paymaster; but so much had dissipation 
taken possession of him, that, in a situation which, above 
all others, required attention, he was so careless as to 
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hare for some time (as he used pleasaatly to tell) only two 
books of accounts, viz. his right and left hand pockets. 
In the one he received^ and from the other paid ; and this^ 
too, with a want of circnmspection which may be readily 
supposed from such a mode of book-keeping. His losses 
on this'oci»uioti"i1)|ised ^^ latei^t t^len1|p : ! ifnith ^ good 
classical education he united a fine taste for drawing, 
which he now began again to cultivate ; and, encouraged 
by hk friends, he undertook the work from which he 
derived bo|b r^^fit ;«i^f f^i^ti^n:; jk|S Tip^^. of Anti- 
quities in England and Wales, which he first began to 
puUtsb, in numbers, in 1778, wad finished in 1776. The 
next year he added two more volumes to his Englirii 

4 

Views, in which he included the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey^ which were completed in 1787. This work, 
which was executed with accuracy and elegance, soon 
became a favourite with the public "at large, as well as 
with professed antiquaries, ifrom the neatness of the em- 
bellishments,' and the succinct manner in which he con- 
veyed his information, and, therefore, answered his most 
sanguine expectations ; and, from the time he began it 
to the end of his life, he continued without intermission 
to publish various works, generally to the advantage of 
his literary reputation, and almost always to the benefit 

rfhi.^.^ Hi. w«.d good h».»„ .»»*,: 

abundi^nt source of satisfaction to himself and entertain- 

I.I . .^.j . ' - . ^ I 

ment to his friends. He visited almost every part of 
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ike^kiBgdQBii and was a weloome .guest vliexMtit.iM 
went. In the summer of 1788 he 80t oat on 9i tonr^ im 
,ficotland^ itb^ifepdtof which he begaa ilo ceiniBauiioate 
tO'theifiiiblie in^3if9SK u^ nombeMV ^Sefwe helhad apn^ 
dnded tbisiwc^k, hfe {m>eeeded -to Ireland^ iatandibgie 
ibrmib diat' kfaeigdom w^th'views nabd deseriplto&i ^' her 
aaiiqaitiefl; in ithe same maim^-he had eseoated thosaidf 
Great^ Britain ;<< bht^MBOoh ^aft^r* bia-avtivial IbI iBofini, 
being at tbe houM of Mt^ Hoiie^ th^te, iie''dQddenl]f)eb8 
^seized' at' lablei witk an i^jiopledli^ *M, «n* the 6tb of JUay, 
JUHOIi^anriulied ImaMdtatbly. tHe^tiMBtfeiikiJ^hljiL 
. i .^'ilQiB literary bifftiaryv^'^ says a^eibd^ ^ iieB^dtfa)le« as 
it'is^ wdtb exceeded by hisigMd4iaM(pr( Gwvivtali1iy»'«ff0 
MeDdshi^ Liiriagiiniieh«b90ad> ewd'in the besl^'e^#' 
pany ai hoine/ he bad the eadest'babits of adaptingihiaj- 
self to all tempers ; and^' being a i9ian:of' general ki|ioi«|- 
ledge, perpetaally drew oat some conversation that was 

either asefal to himsdf, or agreeable ' to the party. He 

. • . • 
coald^ observe upon most things with precision and jadge- 

meii^ ; but his natural tendency was to humour, in which 

he excelled both by the selection of anecdotes and his 

jfD^jf^ of telljng^ th|9m : . it may be, sald^ too, that his 

i%ili;e.i]|^^^ assifti^d , him, which was^ in fact, the very 

.tit^e-page to, a jelo* He bad jaeitber . the pr^de nqr 

malignity of authorship : he* felt the indep^dency of h^s 

own, talents, and . was • satisfied with them without de* 

■ y 

grading; otbers. UisJriendships were of the, same.cast; 
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Mnstant abd sinoere,* overlooking soipbfaalto, and keelir 
mffmst greater virtues." 

1 Gros^ toa slrang^^ sayg Mr. Nohfe, might havelbeen 
«Dqq>6aed nbi a'siimanie^^ bot.oM ^dl^uoted. as! significant 
tf[ hti figare/ wfaipb w^ iki^e of the .f&nB.6f Satek^ 
PAn'^a than: Fabtd^'i bpt be.pairtapk of tto pro^rU^ Of 
.both. He was as' low^ squat, and lotnnd as Jtibeifoiflier, 
aiftdidt less. a. sloven.; equalled him^'too^; in lii^ love cjf 
steepj.iatid nearly so in bis proverbs. In ;bis wit he ivAs^a 
Falstnf . He was the bnt for othor niento shoot ilt, .hut 
ititi^fijB reboanded with a dobble force. '. He[con}(lLeslt 
wilh'Sancho, and:idbritik with tl^ k'nigfat..: IHBinq^idty, 
'{ffiobity^ and a conpannonate heairt, beiras.whoUy of< the 
-Banga bireed ; his joontoity bonl^ haye pleased ia fiance. 
-Iniilhe ^\8U; Jamns'tOSvehing Polst^" the folbwingj 
-pvfifDOstad «s aniepataph for bim :-^ 

.; ^ . << H^re lieft FRANCIS. Oro9^^ 

On Thursday, May 12, 1791,^ 
Death put an end to his 
' " Views knd prospects:'* ' ^' ' - • 

• ■ * 

At Hooper's, the bookseller, ih' High lloTborn, who 

» < ■« 

was pabHsher of Ckj^tain Grose's Works, a room was set 

apart, where ^ conversatiine n^as hekt between the literary 

chscriieters of tKrit period. It* is ■ dsserted that the Captain 

was k toost (mmiintot featnte'in those theetin^, and that 

Ihe company 'were delighted with ihe pecnliaf felicity with 
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which he related his varions faceUous stories and inte- 
resting anecdotes. Captain Grose was also a great ob- 
server of men and manners, and possessed a fine and ac-. 
carate taste for painting. Dr. Griffiths, Arthur Murphy, 
Mr. Quick, the celebrated icomedian, &c. Sec. were 
among the persons who frequently visited the Captain a 
Hooper's, where they discussed the literary topics of 
the day. 

The Captain had a funny fellow, of the name of Tom 
Coding, one after his own hearty as an amanuensis, and 
who was also a draughtsman of considerable merit. He 
was of great service to the Captain in his Tour through 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. In the latter place. 
Captain Grose became intimately acquainted with Robert 
Bums, the poet, who thus describes the Antiquarian: -— 



If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat, fodgel wight 
O' stature short, but genius bright, 

That's he, mark weel— 
And wow ! he has an unco slight 

O' cauk and keel. 

It's tauld he was a sodger bred. 
And ane wad rather fa'n than fled : 
But now he's quat the spurtle-blade. 

And dog-skin wallet, 
And taen the-^-^AtUiquanan trade, 

I think they call it. 
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Bat wad yd see him in his glee/ 
For m^le glee and fun hn» he. 
Then 9et him down, and twa or three 

Gude fellows wi' him ; 
And port f Oportf shine thoa a wee^ • ' 

And then ye*ll see him ! '. 

Now, bjr the PoVrs o* Veree and Prose ! 
Thou art a dainty chield, O Grose I— -* 
Whae'er o* thee shall ill suppose, 

They sair uHSca' thee; 

Fd tak the rascal by the nose. 

Wad say, -Shanie £a^ thee/ 

I 'i' 
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EPIGRAM ON CAPTAIN FRANCIS GROSE, 

THS CSLEBRJTED ANTIQUARUN. 

The following E^gram, written in a moment of fbstiTilj by Buns, was so 
much relished by Grose, that he made it serre as an excuse for prolonging the 
oonvivial occasbn that gave it birth to a very late hour. 

The Devil got notice that GeoS£ was a dying, 

So whip ! tX. tbe summons, old Satan came flying : 

But when he approached where poor Francis lay moaning. 

And saw each bed-pt>st w^thits burden a gros^jng 

Astonished! confounded! oryM Saton^ |>y G^^!, 

Ill want 'im, ere I take such a d r i » b le load. . 
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llie Cf^taJB^ it seeoiBy ^as extremefy Aod of takn^ 
^ porter of an evening at the King's Arms,* in Holborn^ 
Aeaily. opposite Newton-^Street, aUonse dbtitrigidsbed for 
the ebn^pany of wits; men of talelit/and thie most xe*' 
speetable tradesmen iu die neigblM)ttrboed of Bbt»iisbiil'3r«> 
Sqaare. Mr. Qiiick irad also a constcint visits at tb^ 
King's Ahns. Here tbe Cafitaih was the bW oiftli^ 
tale ;- and often in torn sbook his fat sides with langbteiv 
flf the ntimber of '^ good things/' in the shape of fto^ 
mots, repartees^ &o. which nightly passed between tbe 
company at one table or the other. 

The Captain had a man of the name of Batchy who was 
a sort of companion and servant united in the same per- 

* It is worthy of rematky that the King's Arms has, for upwards of 
the last forty years, been a tavern of the same description : and at the 
present period (li32d}, under the management of Mr. Dawson, it still 
retains its character in being the resort of men of literature : per- 
sons connected with the press ; artists ; distinguished performers be- 
longing to the Theatres Royal ; men of talent in general ; and mer- 
chants and tradesmen of the highest respectability in society, where, 
after the fatigues of their various vocations are over for the day, they 
unbendy with that playfulness of disposition, and liberality of mind, 
which makes the remembrance of worthy and upright companions 
vibrate on the heart with magical effect. The late much-lamented 
and celebrated comedian, Mr. John Emery, till a "short time before 
his decease, was a constant visiter : here his enlivening conversation, 
choice anecdotes, and humourous songs, never failed to '^ set the 
table in a roar.^ The King's Arms is also distinguished for an har- 
momc society of the most select description, denominated the Ht- 
GsiAN Club. 
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AmI'B^QI WI^(&X9^^ tbetnsdves as 

i^^^^^i^^l^mv craw among tbe 

^.^iw^^^^lf^fiStliat time iofested 

iSI'H'^v^^^^^wP**^'^ often viaited 
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JTitherwise the septeuce 

M^i^ infetted with thieves, 

JCgS'oiKM ;" neither can I 

fi ttstet tbe meaning to 

gl^^bilet's} are more Ai>fe- 

_ Sca^llact. — &Mr, in Latui, 

^^^'n^U^^r^i^ ^e Of Ao/y or curied .' 
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;l^j^£^ii^!i|^ly'^eti to ad- 

. ^bjijiajl^n obtain 

id, he felt 

plied. It 

^^ifZon^ ei- 

lat Cap- 

l«9*:^A8SICAI. 

;^aendedfor 

^i^hlic. 

;i^'^ecteil one 

tab. in 

bat, 

;<^ged to be • 
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^:M(^W iritb paoin,'4c&> beftre he coidd play the 
paki; .tlie'i«g{meDtab of 'the captathi bcliog. big ettoagh to 
contain twa sneh feU&ws ts BtOeh. But. somewhat dtf- 



ferent from tko ,old axiom of ** like master, like man/' 
poor Batch, vas scarcely dr^&sed for Ite cliaracter, when 
attempting in the stf eet to as^cend the steps of a hackney- 
coach to, join the party in which he was destined to re* 
present t^ Captain, his foot slipped/ and he was nearly 
rolling into >lfae kennel. JRofoA felt so encumbered with 
the stufinff that ha could not get upon his legs, and 
loudly solicited the assistance of Coachee once more to 
enable him to obtain his equilibrium. On Jerry's lifting 
him up, one of his hands sunt in, and appeared to be 
bst in. the belly of the Captain;' 'when he exclaimed with 
ithe greiitest snrpifise, ^^By Cf-^^ I neTer felt anypdi«ofi 
in sdl; my life half 86 soft; What the devil is the ffemintm 
apade : of ? ''-^ while Mr. Gro^^ in ' his : private clolilies, 
j^ody44 Hoiop^'tf: door/ laughing :at the' luilictOQS sdeta^, 

..andl ei||fijing ti bey bnd. description. "^ ■' 

^:/ 2Vi» Cocking' likewise used to iMate'nmny droll cfr- 
ASm^Umm ^hidr b^el /tkd £%pCdti ih hU travels rit 
being Tos's iprtrri^tie^ at night, Id^piit ti^o' stiraps dVer 
Mb ImastWy fior^be' purpose of keefpittgf'the'bed-clbthes 
.on,Ui%£kitaitt Ocidiie being tfobiilky 4nd Mcdmfoi^abte 

,to:14mMlf. 

I . • » <, ij . . - - • • • 
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Captain Grqse d^lightedi much in punniBg Upon hisC 
0W4I figore, of whiohiim shall Mention ^n instance^, as ft 
prfM»/ of his familiftvitjr and* good nature. In a onlinary 
t^te*,£l-^Me with hishonsekaeper^ she thus expostulated 
with him: — Sir, as you are incUnal^e to: be fat^ y«i 
shoald not eat food of. a nourishing kind ; yon shonld — " 
— -'' You jade, (replied he,) I am not inclinable to be 
fai; that I am^a^ is totally against my incKnation; I 
consider 'it a misfortune to be fat. For the future^ 
therefore, remember that I am disinclined to be FAT ! " 

The following anecdote is recorded of Mr. Grose: 
'* When he went to Ireland, his curiosity led him to see 
every thin^ in the capital worthy of notice : in the course 
of his perambulations, he one evening strolled into the 
principal meat-market of Dublin, when the butchers, as 
usual, set up their cry of ^ what do you buy? what do 
you buy, master t" Grose parried this for some time, 
by saying '' he wanted nothing ;" as last, a butcher starts 
from his stall, and, eyeing Grose's figure from top to 
bottom, which was something like Doctor Slop's in Tris- 
tram Shandy, exclaimed, ** Well, sir, though yon don't 
want any thing at present, only say you buy your meat 
of me ; and by G — you'll make my fortune." 

The works of Mr. Grose are not only numerous, 
but^ also, connected with the highest ranks in litera- 
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tare ; yet this learned gentleman did not think his time 
mis-spent in stepping aside from subjects of a gpraver 
class to compile a '' Classical Dictionary op thb 
Vulgar Tongue." This work was published in 1785, 
and has gone through several editions/ - 
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ABB]E£S, or Lady Abbess. The mistress of a house of ill 
&iiie. 

Abbot's Priory. The King's Bench Prison; this bit of 
fla^ generally changes wheQ the Lord Chief Justice of the 
above court retires from his situation. 

Abel-Wackbts. Blows given on the palm of the hand with 
a twisted haudkerchief, instead of a ferula ; a jocular pu- 
nishment among seainen, who sometimes play at cards for 
wackets, the loser suffering as many strokes as he has lost 
\ games. 

Abigail. A lady's waiting-maid. 

^BRAM. Naked. Cant. 

Abram Cove. A cant word among thieves^ signifying a 
naked or poor man; also a lusty, strong rogue. 

Abram Men. Pretended madmen. 

AsRAMy SHAM. To pretend sickness. 

Academy^ or Pushing School. A cyprian lodge. The 
Floating Academy; the vesseb on board of which those 

^ persons are confined instead of transportation. 

Ace of Spai^es. A widow. 

Accommodate, or Accommodation. In the Sporting World 
it is to part a bet, or to let a person go halves (that is to 
accommodate him) in a bet that is likely to come off success- 
ful, it is, also, in an ironical manner, to believe a person 
when you are well assured he is uttering a lie; by observing 
you believe what he is saying, merely to accommodate him. 

Accounts. To cast up one's accounts ; to vomit 

Acorn. You will ride a horse foaled by an acorn, i.e. the 

B 
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gallows^ called also the Wooden and Three-legged Mare ; 
yoa will be hanged. — See Thres-legmjbd Mare. 

AcTEOK. A cuckold, from the horns planted on the head of 
, Acteon by Diana. 

Active Citizen. A louse. 

Adam's Alb. M%t^. ' 

Adam Tiler. A '))fc1c))dbket^s assochte, who receives the 
stolen goods and runs off with them. Cant. 

ADDLENmTlE. A|l incbil]d€i^te'fo«^li feHow* 

Addle -PLot. A^t)oiKs(>ofiy*'a iiarJlI. 

Admiral of the Blue, who carries his flag on the main- 
mast. A landlord or [^uMic^n wearing a blue apron, as 
was formerly the custom among gentlemen of that voca- 

! Admiral of the 1>?arrow Seas. One who from drunken- 

ness vomits into the lap of the person sitting opposite to 
him. Sea phrase. 
Adrift. Loose, turned adrift, discharged. Sea phrase, 
iEGROTAT, (Cambridge,) A'^ certificate from the apothecary 
that you are indisposed (i. e.) to go to chapel. He sports an 
agWlat, he fs^^fdk^na linabfc to- atf^lid ^chapel or ball. 
It docs not follow, however, but that he can ^^runi * a ^j»tece, 
. or'spoit a: pair olF oars. 
'AWibXvTh' Men. Ktrights of *tflfe fiost, ^t 'fillite %!!ttesses, 
said to attend WestmfAster-M^U, ^nd otlf^reMtts^bf^us- 
ltice, r^ady tb sWear any thing for hire. 
lAtTfeR-Ci!;A*p. Aderfaiid irft^r thc^fcit ^^Hftig In'l^as been 
' discih^rgied ; a»charge^lbr pHf tended dmissiotis; in short/any 
"thing disa^reesible tapptmdg after aH 'dome^ttenc^is ^^fthe 
cause have been thought at an end. 
Against the G rain. Unwilling. 'It Wnt muth agaMt '^fhe 
grain with him, i. e. it was much -agaiAst *hb inclinatidn, W 
%^imt "his phick. 'Speaking of Bacdius,^tfae^A«itter'^f 
" Randall," a Fiagfrnent, -says 

*< Wine he loves to view his altars stain. 
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A66g, AXLiA-dOG. Atixlons, eager, Ite^Tdlitot; ^'fhiMn the 

Italian, agogn6re, fo desire eageHy. 
Aground. Stuck ^st, stopped, 'aCato&s, rtrinedr Me'sebdat 

or ve^s^I^grouiid. 

Am AI^D ExlBRCii^E. He^i^s Imd'aii^'^nd ifexercise, i;ie;^he has 

'been ^hi^ped at the cart's'tail; )5r, as it is gedetiUly, 'though 

mbre vul^rty Expressed, at the cart's a-»se. 

* 'AlISermak. a rdasttfd ' turkey garnished 'V/Mi iktfs^gies ; the 

'Tatter'^i-e ^Uppd^^d to ti^pTes^at (he'gofd idMn'wOtifby^ those 
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^LUtfRMA^ LtrSMfNG'NtN. See'hx^H. 
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exchange drawn on persons who .^Y^ \ J9P .-M^-?^? t?> > • ^ 

Ale Post. A may-pole. 

All-a-mort. Struck dumb> confounfi^d. ,^'^ W^t, ^ sw^t 

9P,e« ,all-a.-]iuQrtT' Sh^kjg^^are, . • 

All Holiday. It is all holiday at Peckham, Qr,it;is^l holi- 
day with him; a sayijQg signifying that it js.all aver. with ibe 
business or person ^pokj^n pf or alluded to/ 

4.^L Hqllo^. lie w^^'beat^l hollpw, i.e. l|e bs^d no chance 
of x^onquering; it was airhoUow> or a hollow .things it was 
a,d.<Qcided thing from the b^giquing. ^ee Hollow. 

,4L^4.iyfy Eye. A ^anie story. Fudge. 

All Nations. A composition of all the di^erent spirts sold 
jn,^ dr^am-shop, collected in a vessel into wbic|i the draiiu^iigs 
j^t. t|;^e. battles ^nd <j^uai;tej;n pois arc: emptied. 
>^Ll^. The^ifive alls is ^ country sigp^ representing five ^i,i)iiiian 
.%^reSf .each having a motto mi^er him. The prst js a ting 
in his regalia; his inotto, I govern all : the secpfid, a bisliop 

iAn.uR9«^M^c^l?J m^^» I pr^ :fpr M: \hird,[^9, lawyer in 
his gown; mptto, I ^pli^^d ff>j: all: .fpyrtn, a ,soldi/er ,in his 
regjf)^f)tftb». fully, ac<;putred:^iMOtto, I fight fof all: .u^{\b, a 
ppor.|&ouf||ry^a with hii&9^tbe,antl rake; motto, I pay for 
all. \ 

,4xo^;S]^p^J^^YS. I^ndsni^. JSm Uvm> 

Alsatia the Higher. Whitefriars, once'a place pi^iyil^ged 

frc^jftjrpsta/or debt, .^s i!^s,jaJso.the^Mint, but siippr^sed 

.'(^^^^^\oi\\x!^^^ ^h^e. Obsaleie. 

.^,^^TJAj"fi|p,;Lo.w.^B. . 1^^e;^t^nl in South waii. .Oh^okie. 

'Alsatians.^ '.Tb^.fflibgJfHaRts qf >y.hitiBfriars.;or tlje Mint. .04- 

.^jjT^ij^^i,. .,A ^FjCr^al.pr lup^p accoifpt, , wlthput particujars, 
such as is commonly produced at bawdy-nouses, ^pi|i(i,giDg* 
l^o^^es, 4^q. .&e Dutch jE^jBipms^iNG. 
Altitudes. The man is in his altitudes, i.e. be'ji;i drunk* 
Ambassador. A trick to duck. some ig^ar^nt^ijsjjow.or lands- 
.map, /reqM^n|]y. played .()i'|^pard£hips.injt[^^^^ 
It IS Jtfeus^pan^d: alarge lut) J^^ea»wTt}i w^te'r^ and two 
stpols.pla^ifd'pn eipb j^ide of^it:. p,yfir,l^e whole. is thrown 
> Wpfiitjfi, jpr^ol4;si}il; ;th^,uA^^^^^ ,byJwo, persons, 
who are to represent the king and que(^a,pra foreign coij^try, 
^od^firers^at^ on tbe.SitooU. .^The^p/ei^on intended io ^e 

;<d»9k«d plajs il^e amtodor,.M wj¥*H"iS;» jJf^^"' 

lous speech dictated to him, is led in great form .ij(p. to^the 
j^one, ^ and seated ^^w^ the kiog and ,> ^ ueen) wbo "jbe 
suddenly^ as kooii as Ibe is seated, tie falls l^^f^wprds fm» 
fh«lif»b yf jfatfif, ,1 , 
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liMBASSADOR OP MoBooco. A shoeiiiricer. (Vide Mrs. 

Clarke's Examination). 
Ambidexter. A lawyer who takes fees from both plaiotiiF 

aod defeDdaiity or that goes snacks with both parties ia 

gaming. 
Amen Curleb. A parish clerk. 
Amen. He said Yes and Amen to every thing; he agreed to 

every thing. 
Aminadab. a jeering name for a Quaker. 
Ames Ace. Within ames ace; nearly, very near. 
Ammunition Wives. Girls of the town, doxies. Sea term. 
Amuse. To fling dust or snuff in the eyes of the person 

intended to be robbed; also to invent some plausible tale, to 

delude shop-keepers and others, thereby to put them off 

their guard. Cant. 
Amusers. Rogues who carry snuff or dust in their pockets, 

which they throw into the eyes of any person they intend 

to rob, and, running away, their accomplices (pretending to 

assist and pity the half-blinded person) take that opportunity 

of plundering him. 
Anabaptist. A pickpocket caught in the fact and panished 

with the discipline of the pump or horse-pondv 
Anchor. Bring your a-se to an anchor, i. e. sit down. ^ To 

let go an anchor to the windward of the law; to keep within 

the letter of the law. Sea wit. 
Andrew Miller's Lugger. A king's ship or vessel. Sea 

cant. 
Anglers. Pilferers, or petty thieves, who, with a stick 

having a hook at the end, steal goods out of shop-windows, 
, grates, &c.; also those who draw in or entice unwary per- 
sons to prick at the belt, or such like devices. 
.Angling for Farthings. Begging out of a prison-win- 
dow with a cap, or box, let down at the end of a long 

string. . 
Ankle. A girl who is got with child is said to have spndned 

her ankle. 
Anodyne Necklace. A halter. 
Anthony, to knock. Said of an in-kneed person, or' one 

whose knees knock together; to cnff Jonas. See Jonas. 
^<Apb Leader. An old maid; their punishment after death,. 

for neglecting to increase and multiply, wHl be, it is said, 

leading apes in hell. 
Apostles. To manoeuvre the apostles, i.e. rob Peter to 

pay Paul; that is, to borrow money of one man to pay 

another. 
Apostles. (Cambridge.) Men who ^re plucked, refiised 

their degree. 
JkPOTHBCARY. To talk like an apothecary; to use hard or 
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nllipot words: from the assiuned gravity and affectation of 
knowledge generally pot on by the gentlemeo of this pro* 
fession, who are cominoiily as superficial in their learning as 
they are pedantic in their langaage. 

Appls-Cabt. Down with his apple-cart; knock or throw 
him down. 

AppLB-DuMPLiNo Shop. A woman's bosom. 

AppLfi-PiB Bbd. a bed made apple-pie fashion, like what 
is called a tomoYcr apple-pie, where the sheets are so 
doubled as to prevent any one from getting at his length 
between them : a common trick played by frolicsome countrj[ 
lasses on their sweethearts, ^male relations, or visiters. 

Apbon-Stbing-Holb. An estate held by a man during hi^ 
wife's life. 

Abch Dukb. a comical or eccentric fellow. 

Abch Rogue, Dimbbb Dambeb Upbight Man. The 
chief of a gang of thieves or gypsies. 

Abch Dell, or Abch Doxy, signifies the same in rank 
among the female canters or gypsies. 

Abd. Hot. Cant. 

Abba Sneak, or Abba Slum. The practice of slipping 
unperceived down the areas of private houses, and robbing 
the lower apartments of plate or other articles. 

Abmoub. In his armour, pot valiant. 

Abk. a boat or wherry. Let us take an ark, and winns, let 
us take a sculler. Cant. 

Abk Fibatbs. Thievei who rob and plunder on navigaUe 
rivers. Sea cant. 

Abk Rufpians. Rogues who, in conjunction with water- 
men, rob, and sometimes murder, on the water, by pick- 
ing a quarrel with the passengers in a boat, boarding it, 
plundering, stripping, and throwing them overboard, d;c. 
A species of badger. Cant. 

Abm-Pits. To work under the arm-pits, is to practise only 
such kinds of depredation, as will amount, upon conviction, 
to what the law terms single, or petty larceny; the extent 
of punishment for which is transportation for seven years. 
By following this system, a thief avoids the halter, which 
certainly is applied above the arm-pits. 

Abbah now. A& unmeaning expletive, frequently used by 
the vulgar Irish. 

Abs Musica. a bum fiddle. 

Absb. To hang an arse ; to hang back, to be afraid to ad- 
vance. He would lend his a-se, and sh-te through bis ribs ;. 
a saying of any one who lends his money inconsiderately* 
He would lose his anse if it was loose; said of a»carele&s 
person. A-*6e about ; turn round. ^ 

Absy vabsby. To fall arsy varsey, i. e. h^d over heels. 
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Ask, or Ax my A— sb. A <MWfaMM>r^yftlKd^ <|ti<^tl^; 
stfil deetM'^iV mi 9e9t; an(i fcriiMrIf tfficoml? uMU^M 
denomination of selling bargains, ^e Baroaii/j ' 

AssiG. An assigiHMtoA.^ : -^ / 

girl;; ready 'to oblige eWryiittir ttrtft ^tflrifffi^ 
Mtffn: M\A% autit'; a bawd or pr^oeiir^f^ d'tifle df '^lilM^e 

for the seiiW dkU^, wbb ^ehw fi>r itffitt^^ref^;^,^ ihldWiV^s, 

&c. for tbe^frl/^. Cdikt: Sift Dt?Ll&^.' 
Avoir Dii Por9 Lay; 9ttal?ii^ bmift w^j^k^cWiH^ ccreAMM' 

of shops. Cant, 
AuTEM. A church. 
AlJTKM BaWleR. A piir^66. Ciht) 

aKSSI Vm^S. jP'ssenlers of every d^ndmination.- Cani^ 

AuTEM Cackle-Tub. A <»nrv%iitk)^« or ni^tihgiScrtiste' for 
dissenters. Cant, 

AuTEM DtFPERis.* Anal^ptist^. Calif.' 

Ai^TEiir Divras. Pkkpotsk^ WHn pi^Ms^' iw cfharid&fo; 
also churchwardeiitf and' ov«r^l^* of tij« pdbT; CdHt: 

Adtem Mort. a maiVied v^^itfiin) tflib' af« fMale^ beg'g^^ 
with several diildtfen hired -or tforrd^Vi^^ td eisk^itb chai%. 
Cant, 

AUTBM QiriTVER-TuB; A Qiiak^V^ nVMtihg^hoii^e. Cahti 

Awake. An expression used on many occa^ibns'; as a ttifef 
yf^l say to' h^' accooipliee,' otf ' pet^iiivftig Hft- pbi'sdA A^^ 
are about tO' rob is aware of their ititentioii;varid upOn^His 
guard, stow If; the cave's iitmifc^* To be awahe to My 
schefiiey deeeptiotf, or desi^y liiefW^V ^^tiferaliy^ t^'ste 
through or comprehend it. ' 
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Babes in the Wood. Crimmah in tiib shMfer; or pJllOl^.' 
BAMhE. Coofosed, uainteffigible talir, sttoir as ^s uiM^ilT 

the building of the tower of Babel. 
Back Biter. One who slanders another behind his^ (aftft; 

i. e. in his absence. His bosom friends' aflNf lll<^hile liis b^ek*' 
. biters^ said of a loasy man. 
Backed; Dead. He wishes to Ikne the senior, or cAd 

squara^oes, backed; he longs to* have his fath^ oli' A% 

men's Aoolders ; that is, carryiigto tbtfjmv^. 
Back Jump. A back-window. 
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likCK$iMIKm lkiteiM»jc4>»4pi|ie^<M«^.th9iifl»l>ylhebaflk- 
door; ar, to go a circuitous or private way tibvoiigii the 
streel(9*. in ord^* tovf|i;oi4 qey partUidar. place in thectineei 
road, is termed back-slanging it. 

BhCKf ShWMa A. back-foom; a)^o t)i6 back eotranse to aoy 
bouse 01^ promises ;. tbus^ we'll ^vfit it 'em 09. the back-sloniy 
means, we'll get in^at tbe bupkrdopr. 

Back up. His back is up, i. e. he is offendedi or angry ; an 
expressioa or* idea luk^n from a cat; that animal, when 
sngry, always raising its baciu An albimo ako. sometimes 
uml to jeer a* crowed man; as^ So^ sin, I see somebody 
baa oflfended you, foip your back is op. 

Bacon. He has saved his bacon ; he. ha^ escaped. He has 
a good voice to beg bacon ; a saying in ridicule q£' a bad 
?oJlce.. 

BACQ^rVAGBiK Full-£|ped.. 

Baook*fbq. Fat, grea«y. 

9AO>BAS6A|ifK One of hif,miyes|y's.bad bargaiaa; a worth- 
less soMjer, a malingewB. ^e JAAhUf^MiHotL. 

Sad. HAitFFBNijNY. When a> muk has been upon» any ernu^d, 
or attempting any objeet which, baa pxoMed ussuccessiul or 
imiivacticable, he will say, on hift returiv It^<i a bad half- 
peni^ ; meaoiiig he ha^ returned as he went. 

BAlOOE. a temi used fon oat bmsned in the b;|nd^ He. has 
got bis badge> and pikec^; he wa» burned ia the handv wid 
is at liberty. Cant. 

Badgb-Coves. Parish pensioners. Cant. . 

Badgers. A crew of ^espenate. niUainss who tob. near 
riveii^ kilo which, ^ey Ibrow tbflk bodies of those they, mur- 
der. Cant. 

Bag. ' He gave tbea^ i\» bag> i< e^ kft them. 

Aaj& av Naii«^ He squiuta li^e at beg of naih, k e^ his 
eyea are dij>eotcd: aj^ nrano^ ^f^c^s a«) it^e points, of a hag) of 
nails. The old Bag of Nails at Pimlico ; Qngaaally the 
BaoobanAi^ 

Bag«aq^ H^vy baggage; wooieift and ohildraib Abo a 
familiar epithet for a woman ; as, opmniw b0g§>S<» wanton 
baggage, ^.^. 

Baker's Do^m^. Fourteen.; thai aunbeir of* soils being 
allowed to the purehasers ojf a doaeB^ 

Baker-kneed.. One yflnofip knees knock together in walking, 
as if kneading dough. 

KAiJ]|EftDASii. Ad(uHefa|eAwitoe. Lewd convenalioa. 

Ball of Fibb. A gbsa of brandy*. Cjut^ 

Balum Ranci^m. a ho|^ ordtuce, whete the wom^ are. all 
prostitutes. N»B. The compaayi da^p6tt> i|p their 
aaita. 
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BMffi. A JoeolM* lui^itiDn, the sUnke as a hmnbng. 5^ 

BABfBOOZLB. To Mke a fool of any one, to haoibog^ or 
impose on bim. 

Bandbok. My a-«se on a bandbox $ an answer to the-oSer 
of any thing inadequate to the purpose for which it is 
proffered, like offering a bandbox for a seat. ^ 

Bavbed. Hungry. Cant. 

Bandog. A bailiff or his follower ; also a very fieree mastiff: 
likewise, a bandbox. Catd. 

Bands. To wear the bands, is to be hungry, or short of 
food for any length of time; a phrase chiefly used on board 
the hulks, or in jails. 

Bandy. A sixpence. Cant. 

Bang Up. (Whip.) Quite the thing. Well done. Com- 
plete. Dashing. In a handsome stUet A bang i^ cove ; 

^ a dashing fellow who spends his money freely. To bang up 
prime : to bring your horses up in a dashing or fine style: 
as the swell's rattler and prads are bang up prime; the 
gentleman sports an elegant carriage and fine horses, A 
man, who has behaved with extraordinary spirit and resolu- 
tion in any enterprise he has been engaged in, is also said to 
have come bang up to the mark ; any article which is re- 
markably good or elegant, or any fashion, act, or measure 
which is carried to the highest- pitch, is likewise illustrated 
by the same emphatical phrase. 

Bang. To beat. • 

Banging. Great ; a fine banging boy. 

Bang Straw. A nick-name for a^ thresher, but applied to^ 
all the servants of a farmer. 

Bankbupt Cart. A one-horse chaise, said to be so calied 
by a Lord Chief Justice, from their being so fre()uently 
used on Sunday jaunts by extravagant shopkeepers and 
tradesmen* 
Bankruptcy List, to be pot on the, signifies, in pugilism— 
To be completely finished, Randall, in his poetic Farewell 
to the Prize Ring, says, 

** Oh sad is the heart that can say ' thQ deace take her/ 
To Fameb-when she^s backing a blade of the fist ; 
Bat Tarner I've defined out ; and Martin the Baher, 
I'd very near put on the Bankruptey list.** 

Vide RandalVi Diary. 

Banks's Horse. A horse famous for playing tricks, the 
property of one Banks. It is mentioned in Sir Walter 
Raleigh's Hist, of the World, p. 178; also by Sir Keneim 
Dighy and Ben Jonson. Obsolete. 

Bantling, A young child. 

Banyan Day. A sea term for those days on which no a^at 
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is tlldwed to tbe sailors: the term is borrowed hbrn'^^lhe 
Banyans iv the East Indies, a east that eat nothing that 
has had life* 
Baptised, or Cheistened. Rom, brandy, or any othi&r 

spirits, that have been lowered with water. 
Barber's Chair. She is as common as a barber^s chair, in 
which a whole parish sit to be trimmefd ; said of a prostitute. 
Barber's Sign. A standing pole and two wash-balls. 
Bargain. To sell a bargain: a speoieS' of wit, ,mnch in 
Yogue about the latter end of the reign of Queen Anne, 
and frequently alluded to by Dean Swift, who says, the 
maids of honour often amused tbemsebres with it. It con- 
sisted in the seller naming his or her hinder parts, in an- 
swer to the question. What? which the buyer was artfully 
led to ask. As a specimen, take the following instance : A 
lady would come into a room full of company, apparently 
la a fright, crying out. It is white, and follows me ! On 
any of the company asking. What ? she sold the bargain, 
by saying. My a-se. 
Bargees. (Cambridge.) Barge-men on the river. '^ 
Barker. The shopman of a bow-wow shop, or dealer in 
second-hand clothes, particularly about Monmouth-stre^t, 
who walks before his master's door, and deafens every pas- 
senger with his cries of — Clothes, coats or gowns ;— what 
d'ye want, gemmeni— what d'ye buy I See Bow-wow 
Shop. 
Barkshirb. a member or candidate fpr Barkshire, said of 

one troubled with a cough ; vulgarly styled barking. 
Barking-Irons. Pistols, from their explosion resembling 

the bow-wow or barking of a dog. Irish. 
Barn.. A parson's barn ; never so full but there is still room 
for more. Bit by a barn mouse, tipsey,, probably from an 
allusion to barley. 
Barnaby. An old dance to a quick movement. See Cotton, 
in his Virgil Travesti; where, speaking of J^olus, he has 
these lines, 

** Bounce cr J the port-holes* outthej fly, 
Aud make the world dance Barnaby." 

Barnacle. A good job, or snack easily got: also shell-fish 
growing at the bottoms of ships; a bird of the goose kind; 
an instrument like a pair of jMucers to fix on the noses 
of vicious horses whilst shoeing; a nick-name for spectacles, 
and also for the gratuity given to grooms by the buyers and 
sellers of horses. 

Barrel Fever. He died of the barrel fever; he killed 
himself by drinking. 

Barkow Man. A man under sentence of Iransportatioo ; 
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eniplQ)t(d» in whetimg^voms^ fMliof ^ briblror dkh. 
Bartholomew Baby. A person dressed up in atavtakjrsMkn- 
. «m tiiu^ the d^ttif^tf b»bm soUmti Bwtkobmeir fmi 
Bash. To boonqje over tnyrptrsevi to blbw/ofi^ 
BiA5Km«» Art enokimatian fnequeully doMide Qso^of Ifceoofc^ 
. pil$|, aicoob-fightingSft. whtre pettoosi.refnsio|p< ov asBbfe^o 
pay thek<Lm(|;9^ are* a<yttdged b|r:thfttTespe<HaUfe fi«enbljrt 
tQi be- puli ioW^ a basket: sosftended over the pit, tiiBM to 
aemai^ during that day's; diveraioiir on the. test demaa to 
pay ii$beti;. Baakel is yQcifcratkdin.lemsnrm« He grins? like 
a buskejb oil cbipa« a. saying. o£ oao^fao; ist oo Ike bmad 

grin. 
B ASiKST-^'AKOfOi. The giood old^ trade of; basket^maki^g ; 

cepajation,. ormaibbgi feet ibr diildsen^s stockings^ 
BASSAADbT GiiiiidON. A; basted's; baatard;. 
KAST& To^ baak I'il give Uni hiSt boslsogs, I'Jl beat kim 

beafftiiyv. 
Bastile. a flash term for the House of Correction^ kt Cold 
Bath FieMs: m iernrnd wkca under the- mapagemeal^ ot 
GoTeffbov Ari^w Sorshostness teraicdthe jS'teel 
BAanNA. Ai bcaliag^. 
BASTONkAOfNQv BcMdiug aBy'OMowiftk a siiek; ftao^ baton, 

a Jii€k». fammethy sftrift buAtoL. 
Batl A> loiR- whore: so ealled ftooi^aioviagi aqt. Mko faajtsin 

the dusk of the evening. 
B(ATlcai« We Uad' a pretty batch of it kut aighl^ wo bad a 
hearty doso af liqiioR; Batch; origiaaily aeanS' Ike wkale 
quanlit^ ot bfcad baked at one. time in an oven. 
Battner. An ox^ beef being. apt to batten^ ovlattoiii Ibose 
that eat it* The cove has bashecl the kaltaiBr ; i.e. baa 
kiUed the ok« 
Batchelor's Fare. Bread and cheese and Insaee. 
BA««HEMft'8 SmHL A bastard » 

BAmA RootAX*. A battle ov bout atc«dgels;orfisty«<;affs9 
wherein more than two persons are engaged : peskapa ftam 
its resembbmce, in that particular, to more seri^ous engage- 
ments fought to settle rpyal disputes^ 
Bawbee. A halfpenny. Scotch. 
BAWoasfiS^ ar B awblbo. Tankels ; a nMOi'a testicles 
BlAW4>» A fenmk'.prooufessfe 

BAwoie Baakit. The twenli^-tbkrd radk.of oanteff% who 
• caniy pins» tape,, ballads, and obscene books^ lo aeU^ but 
live aiQatly by stealing. C^nt. 
Bawdt-house Bottle. A very small botlde; skoal measare 
koki^amoagrlbe: mawy means ased by the keepen of llinsa 
houses to gain what they call an honiesA livelihood : iodoed 
Ihiaia oaatof tke kait g e prt k aa a iUa 3 aathe. kss thayi guroa 
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• bthm^tuMmi*' • •»• • -jiilv/ /ni; 

fiiT Fever. A term of ridicule ^K^'<tcl c1oa«l«ll,'^d 

B^ <Hr'e6if«>0OENisir. W}ftt« w^* cdHKil^ «ur fiMMi^ il 
plackedy and left at a Nonplus. Oxf, Univ. Catii'^ ••' * 

B»Am Ai jliM^e iffip^m oft nltf^X4m^: Ati^ «* jtid^W 
of tears, and so the old beak sef tiM^i^l ll b^gdU'ttt^WMp, 
of pdinsK uleMOiy, liffeftfi kto^^iy^antotig .^it^ jj«l>^ liy^e 

Bfikm' 0H«iwH«ic«MA6l!b f# dH!iv«r'« deHdill' quillMt^or 
sum of stock in the^f^tfbKi^ ftMd^,' olAf'd AMfdl^d^y, aM^a 
sfflffcd'prke'V oi>; in- t^tfti^y t^l-db^ s«lt«>Whtft b^ has itot^^ot; 
like < the Btititbodl^ itf tli^ fifiibie; yviPa* ^M tHe b^arV skin 
\k{iftk m* b^t< wm* killed^: A«' the b^¥J sells' tVe €it6^ he 
Is dot-^b^^^sed^o^, s\^i\ie brtflf jMit^bses'tvMi' he h^ Aot 
motf^td^ptty fbr,*^ Irat; itt cairo of aiiyal«eMtibil<ib the pHce 
agreed oil^ ekbM' pttrty pays* dr" r^M§^s( th^ diffimeude. 
5^ocA: Exchange. 

BE^nb^»A«imN- jAvr^or Disteouffd^i Blade, • vtf^f lai^aage;^ 

such as was used at the bear^vtlensl 
Bear LEAMtit. A tk>A^dUrt«f tutor*. 
Bk A«|y SpLt^i^tt.' A Akati^ muchr gttcfli to< #i^itdHi#g.^ 
Bearings. Til bring 1^' ta lVb'b«aridg»f I'^l^i^hiif^ to 

BtASfi' To ^hMt Itk^a l^etf^t^ i. e. Ofrty wfM fRH^y.' 

Bllil»9 wi<rti TWO B«(Ctt% A AiaMr ahid l^itfanill tll^ Aet*of 
<56iMliit}did; ShaUiplf^e^ifvWMloi 

M^lSBl CAS«l9fi Boots. CAta. 

Beau-nasty. A slovenly fop; one finely dressed. Bat' dfitj^. 

Beau Trap. A loose stone iu %y^ ptfveratsdt; ulider wl^tl 
#atey lodged; itM dtf' (^dtig'trod «f>otf squirts fl^ up; to^« 
ffreat damage of white stockings; also a shi^^][>i^ fietitly 
ii«^^, tying itt^Wailfti^f'NNi^cduAf^^qtiite^^ or" i^OiWt 
A>pb> - 

BiK^JlLlkttDl A piieKil^ of s^lTWif; ^oirt^d^ itf Aot^^a^tef. I 
am becalm<fttfi ^ ^1; ^}ct<^ i^ Ibe ma^f; l^t' U, my 
idirf sficlt^ to^ friy htti.- His pftd is b«ealaed;' his^Korse 
h kbd6k<^ tip. ' 

dEcic. Abi^adte. S«e HttlelM^Allttfiek. 

Bed. Put to bed with a mattock, and' ftitkeS up wifh a 
spade; 9M of one thW h d^tfd aad bnriecK Toti wiU go 
tip a liid#«jif t6 b^, i'. e. ^li^^ili be" hlsnig«d'. Id riMny 
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•«#millliy.yfaBM9 peaons bang^ are made to mount up a lad- 
defy which is afterwards turned round or taken away ; whence 
t£e term, '^ Turned off/' 

BSDFOROSHIBB. I am for Bedfordshire, i. e. for gmng to bed. 

B£I>IZBKBD. Dressed out, over^dressed, or awkwardly or- 
namented. 

BsOt-MAKER. Women employed at Cambridge to attend on 
the students, sweep their rooms, .&c. They will put their 
hands to . any thing, and are generally blest with a pretty 
family of daughters; who unmake the beds as fast as they 
are made by their mothers. 

Bbef. To cry beef; to give the alarm. They have cried 
beef on us. CanL To be in a man's beef; to wound him 
with a sword. To be in a woman's beef; to having carnal 
knowledge of her. Say you bought your beef of me ; a 
jocular request from a butcher to a fat man, implying that 
he credits the butcher who serves hini. 

Beef Eater. A yeoman of the guards, instituted by Henry 
VII. Their office was to stand near the bouffet, or cup- 
board, thence called Bouffetiers, since corrupted to Beef 
Eaters. Others suppose they obtained this name from the 
size of their persons, and the easiness of their duty, as 
having scarcely more to do than to eat the king's beef. 

Bees-Wax. Cheese. Cant. 

Beetle-browed. One having thick projecting eye-brows. 

Beetle-headed. Dull, stupid. 

Beggar Maker. A publican, or ale-house keeper. 

Beggar's Bullets* Stones. The beggar's bullets began to 
Ay, , j. e. they began to throw stones. 

Beixby's Ball. He will dance at Beilby's Ball, where the 
sheriff pays the music; he will be hanged. Who Mr. 
Beilby was, or why that ceremony was so called, remains, 
with the quadrature of the circle, the discovery of the phi- 
losopher's stone, and divers other desiderata, yet undis- 
covered. 

Belay. . To stop. Sea term. 

Belch. All sorts of beer; that liquor being apt to cause 
eructation. 

Belcher. A yellow silk handkerchief, intermixed with white 
and a little black. The kiddy flashes his Belcher; the 
young fellow wears a silk handkerchief round his neck. 
First introduced by the celebrated Jem Belcher. 

Bell, Book, and Candle. They cursed him with bell, 
book, and candle ; an allusiolk to the popish form of ex- 
communicating and anathematizing persons who had of- 
fended the church* 

Bell^ to bear the. To excel or surpass all competitors, to 
be.th^ principal in a body or society; an allusion to the 
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fore liorse or leader of a team^ whose harness is conmioiily 
ornameoted with a bell or bells. Some suppose it a term 
borrowed from an ancient tournament, where the Tictoriou!^ 
knight bore away the belle or fair lady. Others derive 
it from a horse-race, or other ratal contentions, where belh 
were frequently given as prizes. 

Bbllows. The lungs. 

Bellower. The town crier. 

Bbllowser. Transportation for life : i. e. as long. 

Belly. His eye was bigger than his belly; a saying of a 
person at table, who takes more on his plate than he can eat. 

Bellyful. A hearty beating, sufficient to ma[ke a man 
yield or give out. A woman with child is also said to have 
got her belly full. 

Belly Cheat. An apron. 

Belly Ple^. The plea of pregnancy, generally adduced by 
female felons capitally convicted, which they take care to 
provide for previous to their trials; every gaol having, as 
the Beggar's Opera informs iis, one or more child-getters, 
who qualify the ladies for that expedient to procure a respite. 

Belly Timber. Food of all sorts. 

Bell SwiiGGBR. A aoisy bullying fellow. 

Bell Wether. The chief or leader of a mob; an idea 
taken from a £kick of sheep, where the wether has a bell 
about his neck. 

Bender. A sixpence. Cant, 

Bender. An ironical word used in conversation by flash 
people ; as where one party affirms or professes any thing 
which the other believes to be false or insincere, the latter 
expresses his incredulity by exclaiming. Bender ! or, if one 
asks another to do any act which the latter considers unrea- 
sonable or impracticable, he replies, O, yes, I'll do it- 
Bender ; meaning, by the addition of the last word, that, 
in fact, he will do no such thing. 

Bene. Good. — Benar. Better. Cant. 

Benb Bowse. Good beer, or other strong liquor. Cant. 

Bene Cove. A good fellow. Cant. 

Bene Darkmans. Good night. Cant. 

Bene Feakers. Counterfeiters of bills. Cant. 

Bene Feakbrs of Gybes. Counterfeiters of passes. CmU. 

Bbneshiply. WorshipfuUy. Cant. 
Ben. a fool. Cant. 
Benish. Foolish. 
Bbnjy. a vest. Cami. 

Bermudas. A cant name for certain places in London, privi* 
leged against arrests, like the Mint, in Soutbwark. Ben 
Jonsan. These privileges are abolished. Obsolete. 
BE88y or Betty. A small instrument osed by hoose-breakers 



AoiS^ce Apw.doQn. fRripgrbfas iio^glijnj {u^fllg (beJn^ 
iine«t to for($e tbe door aoditfaa dark bqlhQrq. .-^ffi^ A/ 
(Uke tboie for Florence, wine, «ave Kil»o.;CfiUQd Brt)j^s. 

Jftwr* iVo get >jwMr: money 4t-jtiie ]>c^t, ^tg^ifie^.tpjif^il^y; dis- 
honest or fraudulent pnofy^, iiytbont l^liMOHroiijiidv^try, 
according to the general acceptation . of the is^ltf^ y^fxirfi; 
but, certainly, no persons ha^e^morje; occasion tp^lMP^jf^jl|l$- 
trious, s^d in 4 ^tate. of .perpetual »^tiQp ithan. jc^iq^ . iOiWffi^ I 
lands.^perieuce has prroyed, wbeA toalate,/ V> m^Dy.qCilif la, 
. thfitjhmiesiy isttbe be^tipoUcy ; and, .qf)y9S€4«^ptly».(jt)i^t;the 
^above ^iihrase is ;by no .meatis d frop9$m . ... 

JSfilT^OF'UuGHABi.BT. i Upsetting » W^tchoan 10 1^19 J>oic^ 

Bbttt. a picklock; to unbetty, or betljEja Lookf -J9ito,open 
or relock it, by means of the hftlly^ 9P as.tojaKQid,a\|b$e- 
; ^K^ntdcteotion. 

cB&'rrY Muibtin:. :[FbAl's,M|y.^yr, .BfttyM^rtm'ii an .Aiviwer 
to.any.ooeiUiat iMeofptsr to imppsejbr Jiwuhy&oia ^ffffMpiion 

.BBfBE. :A jDorniBg!$Ji»BqheoD: .abo Aifioe3b>U(b^i^yfi^>'fur 

making the best hats. . 
Bbverage. Garaiahimoiiey, .or mo.O€^ /or dmk» dtPUmUfld 

t«fiany;«iehayiQg. a n^? suit of clothes.. 
iBiBikS. JVJMAtswain's great a|Le. Sea^term* 
BiBLB Oath. Supposed by the vulgar to.^ffiiOKe.Jwfiding 
than an oath taken on the Te«blinentoidy« /$< jieinslbe- big- 
^i^book, iiiid'dSanenyQy €O0taiiuog.b«&hrAhe.X)ld 
.Trestamepts. 
(BittDTp'Or^CiiiCKrAfBinDT. Acbickep; affd.f^^u^Hvitty, a 

young wenoh. 
>Bi»bt; .o«inau>nly.proMwinoed.BlJl0Y. ,A kind.pf.'tub, con- 
-itri«ed/or .kdie^lo ,wash Uiems^We9,.>ior (VfhJV^Uf>u|pAg^ they 

..bestride it like a French po9y, or postrb^PHl^e,: .^Q«Jlted, in 

French, bidets, 
BlENLT. Excellently. « She wbeedlel . sp Jbieidy ; , ^e .fiimMsd 

OkiJtetertdLi^fckirecly. iFrcac^. 
Bill AT Sight. To pa]^.bill.at:sighl;jjo,.be.:4r^y.^t.|41 

times for the yenereaL act. .... 

Bilk. To.^fdieat. LetusiMk the !aitlli^:.gQve: Jtt qs 
M cheat the hackn^ coBehmaiuof ,Jua. hse^ . , Qmt» :,QiU^p^ 

coachman, a box-keeper, .and a poor, whore, ^fff^i Jfiomfy* 

among men of the town, thought gallaiil actipQs^ . . . 
Bill of Sale. A widow's weeds. See Hq|7$R:TP lbi%: 
Billingsgate Languagb. Foul language or abn^. RiiUo^- 

tat^is theLjnarkel .where the &hwonWiil«isi?qi|bk.tptpni;di»ae 
sh;aiid where, in. their ..dealings a%d..di9p^|^, tbej. are 
somewhat apt to kase. deoeacy mA^m^ ivanfters. %jik\k on 
}lhailftftebaad. . 
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BINO. Te ^. *€ani. K^g awt; ]gtt :^pu ffw. Biqged 

*^^*^va9iina darkmams; «tole awts^y in ^tlie .night. .Biog we to 
' Ifumevillel shall *e go<to London? ^ 

i>iNi90. Brandy or other spirituous lij}vior. iCa$U. 

BmGO'Ba^. A dram drinkec. Cattt. 

Bingo Mort. A female dram drinker. Cant 

BiNNitci/B WoftD. A fine or affeeied w4>rd, which sailors 
\jetriogly ofibr 'to chalk up on the bJnnaele. 

Bird and Baby. The sign of the a^gle^aiid' child. 

BiRD-wiiTED. Inconsiderate, !tiioughtlesfif,ieasil^i«lpQ«^0 (Op. 

BiiU>'at)ii»rB Wi9K. -A spotted^Jiaiidkeceluef. Cant. 

Birds of a Feather. Rogues of the $am<E:>gaQg. 

•BiirBH.DAT>SuiT. fH£^iii«a6 4n^his hirtb-dayr$uil;« that k^staric 
(iMlbed. 

Bishop. Amlxtase of wine laod w'<l^r ipto Mfhich is^piit a 
roasted orange. 

Bi SHOPPED, or To Bishop. 'A term used among boiieidfialers 
for burning the mark into a horse's toot.h after/ hfc lias-lost it 
:fay:age: by bishopping, a! horse is oiadeto appear yiOjui^fr 
thmi he is. It is a eoaqoon: aayiQg.4>rmilk that isf.bMr^Ui too, 
that the bishop has actrMs vibot in 'it. Fproierly^ twJien a 
'bisbdp-pa9Md';thfOii^h>^'viUage,'alLtbeiuhabitants fsin oat 
of th«r houses lo solicit his: blessing, even.leaviQg.th|ei|:i/0|i]k, 
^.(Oip the fire, totakeiAs x^iaAee, wiiich, Wheii> bptnt, was 
'Said to be ibishopped. 

'BisHbp ^ITHS Bai«ls. a tenn .uaad<4iiii0ngfM'ia4ef^, .ioiwater 

them. 
-Bit. Msaey . iie .grappled.the cull'S' JbHi; be-jseized the man's 
iBoney. A bit is also the steaUest.cointbi Jampiea, equal to 
about sixpence sterling. To grab th^obi^; to .j$eize the 
ea^. 

Bitch. A shedog or doggess; the most {OffeHiive a^ell.ation 

fthat ean/be given 4p (an. English womaUi eren moreprofHukJQg 

abanthat of ^fhore, asaaay.be g^theaed ifnim the:rf^lar 

^BtttiQgsgateor St. Giles's 'an»wer^r-*M«ttay, be a )iiil|ofeibut 

can't be a bitch." 

*tBiTCfi.' To* yield or give >]ip an atlenpt througb feai** iTo 

rstand bitch; io makid tea, .or.doiilie honouns-of thi^ t^M^^ble, 

sptrfominga feoMle part: bitoh there standing ffor, woman, 

species for genus. 

•Br^a Booby. A oouiit^<«eneh. MUitoTy.ttmiu > 
iBrp^JEUAB^B. A ooiaer. <\Cani. 

Bit of Gig. Fun. A spiee, &£• > Cant* 

"MmL. To over-^each :or knfNiBe; alto to steal. Cawt. 

Biting was once esteemed a kind of wit,.aimilat:lo^.tbe.lMim- 

r4bug. • Aq iastance ■ of. it is. given in thei 5ptctatQr}r-A» jfl^P^ 

under sentence of death, having soldthis fciiSid^wtpMft^sur- 

geoo/iriitherjbelow.thaiiiaiJDet iprioe,.ton'ii!ecei\(ii|g |he fap- 
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^ u^^, crted A bite ! I am to be hanged in cbaitis. Td bite 

'- the roger; to steal a portmanteau.. To bite tbe griper; to 

steal a handkerchief. To bite on the bridle; to bepinehed» 

or reduced to difficulties. Hark ye, friend, whether do 

they bite in the collar or the cod>piece? Witter wit to 

anglers. ^ • 

Blab. * A tell-tale, or one incapalile of keeping a seeret. 
Black and WhUte. In writing. I have it in black and white ; 

I have written evidence. 
• Black Art. The art of picking a lock. Cant, 
Black A*-sb. A copper or kettle. The pot calls the kettle 

black a-se. Cant. 
Black Book. He is down in the black book ; i. e. has a stain 

in his character. A black book is kept in most regiments, 

wiierein the names of all persons sentenced to punishment 

are recorded* 
Black Box. A lawyer. Cant. 
Black Diamonds. Coalsr Cant* ... 
Black Eye. We gave the bottle a black eyes h ^ drank it 

almost up. He cannot say black is the while of my eye; he 

cannot point out a blot in my character. 
Black Fly. The greatest drawback oo the farmer is the black 

fly, i. e. the parson who takes the tithe of the harvest. 
Black Guard. A shabby, mean fellow; a term said to be 

derived from a number of dirty, tattered, roguish boys, who 

attended, at the Horse Guards and Parade, in St. James's 

Park, to black the boots and shoes of the soldiers, or to do 

any other dirty offices. These, from their constant attend- 
' ance about' the time of guard mounting, were nick-named 

the black guards. 
Black Jack. A nick-name given to the late Recoider of 

London by the thieves. 
Black Joke. A popular tune to a song, having for the 

burden, ** Her black joke and belly so white ;" figuratively, 

the black joke signifies the monosyllable. See Mosfosyl- 

LABLE. 

Black Legs. A gambler or sharper on the turf or in the 

cock-pit; so called, perhaps, from their. appearing generally 

in boots; or else from game-cocks,, whose legs are always 

black. 
Black Monday. The first Monday after the 8chool4K>y8' 

holidays, or breaking up, when they are to go to schoc^ aDd 

produce or repeat the tasks set them. . 
Black Psalm^ To sing the black psalm; to cry: a saying 

used to children. 
Black Spice Racket. To rob chimney-sweepers of their 

soot-bag and soot. 
Black Spy. The devil; a smith; an informer. Cant. 
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Bl4CK Strap. Bene Carlo wjoe ; also port. A task of labour 
imposed on soldiers at Gibraltar, as a punishment for small 
offences. 
Blank. To look blank; to appear dUappointed or cbn^ 

founded. 
Blanket Hornpipb. The amorous congress. 
Blarney. He has licked the blarney stone; he deals in the 
wonderful, or tips us the traveller. The blarney stone is a 
triangular stone on the very top of an ancient castle of that 
name in the county of Cork, in Ireland, extremely difficult 
of access; so that to have ascended to it was considered as 
a proof of perseverance, courage, and agility, whereof many 
are supposed to claim the honour who never achieved the ad^ 
venture: and to tip the blarney is, figuratively used, telling 
a marvellous story, or falsity ; and also sometimes to express 
flattery. Irish. 
Blasted Fellow, or Brimstone. An abandoned rogue 

or prostitufie. Cant,. 
Blast. To curse. ... ' 

Blateb. a calf. CanL 
Bleached Mort. A fair-complexioued wench. 
Bleaters. Those cheated by Jack in a box. Cant. See 

Jack IN a Box. . . 
Blbating Cheat. A sheep. X!ant 
Bleating Rig. Sheep-stealing. CanL 
Blreders. Spurs. He clapped his bleeders to his prad ; lie 

put spurs to his horse. 
Bleeding Cullt. One who p»rts easily witb :hb money, or 

bleeds freely. 
Blessing. A small quantity over and above the measure, 
usually given by huxters dealing in peas, beans, and other 
vegetables. 
Blind. A feint, pretence, or shift. 
Blinp Cheei^s, The breech. Bus$ blind cheeks;, kiss mine 

a— se. ' ' % 

Blind Cupid. The backside. 

Blind £xcusb. A poor or insufficient excuse. A blind ale- 
house, lane, or alley ; an obscure or little known or fre- 
queoted ale-house, lane, or alley. 
Blind Harpers^,. Beggars, counterfeiting blindness^ playing 

oa fiddles, &c. 
Bi«iNDMAN's Holiday. Night, darkness. 
Blink. Alight. Cant. 

Bi«oCK -Houses. Prisons, houses of correction, &c, 
Blonk. a girl. Catid. 
BiwQOD. A riotous disorderly fellow. 

Blood fob^ Blood. A term used by tradesmen for bartering 

c 
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the different comraodiiies Inwhich^ \U^ deU 'ttW Jr 
batter furaishing a hosiei^ with a fiii, and 'takings pa^^nt 
in stockings^ is said to deal blood for blood. 

Blood Money. The reward given by ilie legislature drf the 
conviction of highwaymen, burglars, &c. 

Bloody Back.. A jeering appellation for a'^ddier,' iHftdirife 

. to his scarlet coat. ' . ' 

Bloody. A favourite word used by the thieves in sweaYfftg, 

, as bloody eyes, bloody rascal.' ' [risk, 

6loody-Jemmy. a hot baked sh'ee^p^s hea^. 

Bloss or Blowen. The pretended Wife of a bully or shop- 
■ lifter. Cant. ^ 

Blot THE Skrip AND JAR IT. To ^tand engaged br bound 
for any, one. Cant. 

Blow. He has bit the blow, i. e. hef has stolen the goods. 

, Cant, . . 

Blow A prostitute. ' 

Blowen. A mistress or whore of a geiitlernan of the sbsllhp. 
The blowen kidded the swell into a snotfzing keii, ahd 
shook him of his dummee and thiuibie ; the girl inveigled 
the j^entleman into a ljrb(hel arid rc^bWd him of his pbdkel 

• book "anS watch. 

I 

Blower. A pipe. How (he swell funki^ his blower '^d 
loshes red tape; what, a smokb the gentlemdn niakjgs ^th 
^ his pipe, and drinks brahd}^. ,,' ' 

fiLow A Cloud. To smoke a jHlie. Cawf: ' - K 

' ' >^' Let'ine hiam a cloud, ec » bwder spjepfi . ^ 

At the Pig and Tinder- Box nightl v.** 

Vide Raniaa*$ Scrim ^ook. 

• ' '•* > ' .i > • ........... , i 

«< AciviilertSttwa 
I'd never wish to blow a cloud with." 

Crib^s Memorial. . 

» * 

Vlow th£ GRdiJNStLS. To lie MiOi a womdn dh the 
floor. Cant, 

Blow the Gab. To confess, or impeiach a cokifed^rate. 

^Cant 

JBiow THE GaI^f. a j)ersoii having any isecret in his 
possession, or a knowledge of any thing injurious to ano- 
ther. When at Ian induced, frohi revehge'or othet motite, 
to tell it openly to the world and expose hitn publicly, is 
then said to have blown tli^ gaff upon bim. 

Blow-up, A discovery, or the confusioii occasioned by 6ne. 

Blowsb, or BlowsA&ella. A Woman whose hair is di- 
shevelled, and hanging about her face ; a slattern. 

Blubber. The mouth. — ^t have stbp^ed the. cull's hbl^r; 
1 have stopped the felloi^'s m'buth, mesiiit eiAer h^ 
or murderiDg him. 
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BLti3B£R. To cry. y i » > 

Blubber, to sport. Said of a large coarse wonianj^who 
exposes her bosom. ... 

Blubber Cheeks. . Large . flaccid ,«)Kok^> bcwigHig \\\^ the 
fat or lubber o( a whale. ^ ^ 

Blue. To look bliie ; to be cpnfou,iided, terrified, or disap^ 
poiated. Blue as a razor; perhaps, blue as azure. 

Blue Devils. Low spirits. 

Blue Fi.ag. . He 'has hoisted tlie blue .flag; be ^$ com- 
menced publicaD» or taken a public house ; aii allmicA to 
the blue apri^ns worn by publicans. $is€ Admibal OFiTHfi 
Blue. 

Blue Moon, In allusion to a Ung ti|nie before such s^icir- 
CumstancQ hapj^ens^ ** O yes« in a blue moon." 

Blue Pigeons. Thieves who steal .lc$id off booses and 
.churches. Cant. To fly a blue pigeon; to steal lead 
,pflr houses or churches. - . 

Blvb Plum. A bujlet. — Surfeited ^itb .a .blue plum; 
wounded with a buljet. A sortment of George R — ^'s blue 
plums ; a volley ,of ba|l, j^hot ffoxa soldiers' firelocks. 

BlueKuin. Gin. Cant 

Blub Skin. A person begotten on a black womuu by a 
white man. One of the blue squadron; any one haviug 
a cross of the black breed, or, as it is ^rmed* a lick of 
the tar-brush. 

Blub Tape, or Skt Blub. . Gin. 

Bluff. Fierce, surly. He looked as bluff as bull beef. 

Bluffer. An ion-keeper. Cant^ 

Blunderbuss. A short guip, with a wic(e bore. Sot carrying 
slugs ^ also a istupidy blun<)erii^ fdlow. , . . 

Blunt. Money. Can;?../., , «. 

BlujnTj. post THE. To .tip thq cash, ek ffr. . . ,.. 

<^ WJifp old JfacH. W^^As G^fiqttiQr me .m^TcMore,. . 
V\\ bid him post the bkmf foif me no more." 

" ' ^' TWc HandoZi's Dolfy.' 

Bluster. To talk big,.. to hector or bully. , 

Board of Green Cloth. A billiard tisible^ 

Boarding School. Bridewell^ Newgate, or any other pri- 
son, or house of correction. 

Boa. A shoplifter's aasistant, or one that receives aod carries 
off stolen goods. All is bob ; all is safe. CanL 

Bob. a shilling. 

Bobbed. Cheated, tricked, disappointed. 

BoBBiaH. Smart, clever, spruce, doing well. 

Bob Tail. A lewd woman, or one that plays with her tail ; 
4dso an impotent man, or an eunuch. Tag, rag, and bob^ 
tiaal ; a mob of all sorts of low people. To shift one's bob ; 
to move off, or go away. To bear a bob ; to jpiu in chorus 

c2 
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with any singers. Also a term used by the sellers of gunie^ 
for a partridge. 

Body Snatchers. Bum bailiffs. 

Body of Divinity bound in Black Calf. A parson. 
f Boo Lander. An Irishman; Ireland being famous fdr its 

l^rge bogs, which furnish the chief fuel in many parts of 
that kingdom. 

Boo Trotter. The same. 

Boo House The necessary house. To go to bog; to go to 
stool. 

Bogy. Ask bogy, i. e. ask mine a-se. Sea-wit. 

Boh. Said to be the name of a Danish general, who so terri- 

' tied his opponent Foh, that he caused him to bewray him- 
self. Whence, when we smell a stink, it is customary to 
exclaim, Foh ! i. e. I smell general Foh. He cannot say 
Boh to a goose; i; e. he is a cowardly or sheepish feltow. 
There is a story, related of the celebrated Ben Jonson, who 
'Always dressed very plain, that, being introduced to the 
' presence of a nobleman, the peer, struck by his homely 
appearance tind a-wkwaydmahner; exclaimed, as if in doubt, 
". you Ben Jonson ! why you look as if you could not say 
' lioh to a goose!" *' Boh !" replied the wit. Obsolete. 
"BptiD. Bold a^' a tniller's shirt, which every day takes a 
'^' rogue by the collaW ' 

Bolt. A blunt arrow. "' , 

Bolt Upright. As erects or straight up/ as an arrow si^t on 
its end.' 

Bolt. To run suddenly out of one's* house, or hiding 

" place, through fear; a term borrowed from a rabbit-warren, 
where the rabbits are made to bolt, by sending ferrets 
into their burrows : we set the house on fire, and made him 
bolt. To bolt, also means to swallow meat without chew- 
ing : the farmer's servants iii K^t are fan^ous for bolting 
large quaptitie^ of jiicfcled pork. 

BOLT-iN-TuN. A term founded on the cant word bolt, 
and merely a fanciful variation, very common among flash 
persons, there being in London a famous inn so called ; it is 
customary w^hen a man has run away from his lodgings, 
broke out of a jail, or made any other sudden movement, 
to * say the Polt-in-tun is concerned ; or. He's gone to the 
Bo!t-in-tun; instead of simply saying. He has bolted; Sec. 
See Bolt. 

Bolus. A nick-name for an apothecary. 

Bqne Box. The mouth. Shut your bone box; shut your 
mouth. 

Boned. Seized, apprehended, taken up b^ a constable; 

CanU Tell us how you was boned, signifies, tell us the 

' story of your apprehension ; a common riefquest among fel- 
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low-prisoners in a jail, &c. which is readily complied with m. 
general ; and the various circamstances tjierein related afford 
present amusement^ and also useful hints for regulating their 
future operations, so as to avoid the Uke misfortune. 

Bone Pickbr. A footman. 

Bones. Dice. 

Bone Settee. A hard-trotting horse. 

Bonnet. A concealment, pretext, or pretence: an ostensible 
manner of accounting for. what you really mean to conceal ; 
' as a man who actually lives by depredation will still 
outwardly follow some honest employment, as a clerk» 
porter, newsman, &c. By this system of policy, be is 
said to have a good bonnet if he happens to get boned ; 
and, in a doubtful case, is commonly discharged on. the 
score of having a good character. To bonnet for a person, 
is to corroborate any assertion he has made, or to relate 
facts in the most favourable light, in order to extricate him 
from a dilemma, or to further any object he. has in view. 

Booby, or Dog Booby. An awkward lout, clodhopper, or 
country fellow. See Clodhoppbe and Lout. A bitch 
booby ; a country wench. 

Booby Hutch. A one-horse chaise, noddy, buggy, or 
leathern bottle. 

Books. Cards to play with. To plant the books ; to place 
the cards in the pack in an unfair manner. 

Book-keeper. One who never returns borrowed books. 
Out of one's books; out of one's favour. Out of his 
books ; out of debt. 

Boot Catcher. The servant at an inn whose business it 
is to clean the boots of the guest. 

Boots. The youngest officer of a regimental mess, whose 
duty it is to skink, that is, to stir the fire, snuff the candles, 
and ring the bell. See Skink. To. ride in any one's old 
boots ; to marry or keep his cast-off mistress. 

Booty. To play booty; cheating play, where the player 
purposely avoids winning. 

Bo-peep. One who sometimes hides himself, and sometimes 
appears publicly abroad, is said to play at bo-peep. Also 
one who lies perdue, or on the watch. 

Boros. a shilling. A half borde; a sixpence. 

B0BDELI4O. A house of ill fame. 

Bore. A tedious, troublesome man or woman, one who bores 
the ears of his hearers with an uninteresting tale ; a term 
much in fashion about the years 1780 and 1781. 

Boring. Fide Fibbing. 

Born under a Threepenny Halfpenny Planet, never 
TO be worth a Groat. Said of any person remarkably 
onsuccessful in his attempts or profession. 
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Vtsvii:^ In tli^ cant of tbe Oidniadi, beiiig tipsj. 
AoTCH. A nick-name for 'a taitor. 

BorrHskiBi), or Botu-EAKED. Talked to at botft ears by dif- 
ferent persons at the same time ; confounded^ connised. 
Irish phrase. 

Bottle-headed. Void of wit. 

Bottom. A polite term for the pbsteriors. Also, in the s)K)rt- 
ing sens^, striength and spiritB to support fatigue; as a bot- 
tomed horse. Amoug bruisers it is used to express a hardy 
fellow, who vnH bear a good beating. 

Bottomless Pit. The monosyllable. 

Bt)UGHS. Wide in the boughs; ^ith large hips and poste« 
riors. 

Boughs. He is up in the boughs ; he is* m a passfon. 

BotJNCE. To bully; threaten, talk' Ibud, or affect g<;eat 
conseijuence; to bounce a person out of any fhingi is (o use 

' threatening or high words, in order to intitiiidate him, and 
attain the object you are rnteiit upon; or to obtain goods of 
a tradesman, by assuming the appearance of gr^at respecla- 
b^ity and importance^ so as* to remove any suspicion he nil^ht 
at first entertain. A thief, detected in the commission of a 
robbery, has been known by this sort of finesse,. tddelU'by a 
genteel appearance and poljte manners, to persuade his ac- 
cusers of his ianoc^^tre, and not only to get off with a good 
grace, but induce them to upofogize for their supposed mis- 
take, and tbe kfiront put upon him. This master-stroke of 
effrontery is called giving it to *em upon ike bounce. 

Bounce. A person well or fashionably dressed. Is said to be 
a rank bounce. 

BoijNCER. A large man or woman ; also a great lie. 

BoUNcnvG Cite AT. A bottle; from the explosion in drawing 
the cork. 'Cant. 

Bo'i/NG. A purse. Cant. ' 

BouNO Nipper. A cut purse. Cant. Formerly^ purses were 
worn at the girdle, from whence they were cat. 

Boose, or Bouse. Drink. 

BoosET. Drunk. 

Bowled Out. A man who has followed the profession of 
thieving for some time, when he is ultimately taken, tried, 
and convf<fPed/is said to be bowled out at fdst. To bowl a 
person out, in a general sense, means to detect him in the 

' commission of any fraiid or peculation, whicb he has hitherto 
practised without discoteiy. 

Bowman. A thief. Cant. 

Bowsed. Tightened up, done up. Sed term. 

Bowsti^G Ken. An ale-house or gin-shop. 

Bowsprit. The nos6, from its beihg^ the most projecting part 
of the human fac^, as'the bowsprit is of a sihipl ' ' 
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Bow-wow Shop! A salesman's sbop in Monmouth-strBet ; so 
called becai^^e t^e ^,e^vajit b^^k,^ and l^l^e master bit^s/ S^ 
Balkier. 

Box, THB. Prepare for battle. Sea term. 

^ox TJfJ^ CoM,P^95. To S9y ,or repe^^ the mariner's com- 
{>ass. oQit only backwards or forwardsj but, also, to be abl^e 
to answer ^ny ^d ^^ questioqs respecting its divisions. Sea 
term. 

Box THE JjBSUiT AND GET Cqcj/l Roaches. A sea term 
for masturbation ; ^ crime, it is said, qiuch practised by the 
revei;end fathers of that society. 

BoxjAif A. The name of a work, which contains the lives and 
battles of all the prize pugilists. A complete history of 
boxing, from the days of Figg and Broughton to Cribb and 
the Nonpareil. 

Brace up, to. To dispose of stolen goods by pledging them for 
the utmost you can get at a pawnbroker's, is termed b^acii^ 
them up. Cant. 

Bs^CB OF Snaps. Instantly. Sea term. 

Bracket-faced. Ugly, hard-featured. 

Brads, Money; but generally meant for halfoence. CanL 

BHAO. A money-lender. Cant. Fellows who advertize ' to 
relieve persons in distress, but who make them pay dearly for 
such accommodation; and promising, at all times, more 
than they intend to perform. 

Bragget. Mead and ale sweetened with honey. 

BRAggadocia. a vain-glorious fellow, a boaster. 

Brains. If you had as much brains as guts, what a clever 
fellow you would be! a saying to a stupid fat fellow. To 
have some brains in his guts; to know .something. 

Bran-faced. Freckled. He was christened by a bak^r, he 
carries the bran in his face. 

Brandy-faced. Red-faced, as if from drinking brandy. 

Brat. A child or infant. 

Bray. A vicar of Bray; one who frequently changes his 
principles, always siding with the strongest party; an allusion 
to a vicar of Bray, in Berkshire, commemorated in a .yvell 
kpown ballad for the pliability of his conscience. 

Br,azbn-facbd. Bold-faced, shameless, impudent. 

Bread. Employment. Out of bread; o^t of employment. 
In bad bread; in a disagreeable scrape or situation. 

j^BEAD AND BuTTKR FASHION. ,Qne slice' upon the Other. 
John and his maid wer/e caught lying. br^^d aud outter fashion. 
To quarrel with one's bread ^sjindJiHitter; to act Qoutr^ry to 
pne's interest. To know on yrhu^p sjde one's br,ea'd'|s but- 
tered ; to know opje'^s interest^, or whVt is l^est ibr One. It is 
QP brc»da(id,f>utti?r f>f mj/n^^ | ti^,y^ j?9 busuvess mil} it; 
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or, tnihtr, I won't intermeddiey becaitse t $bail get bothitig 
by It. 

Sebad^BasKBT. The stomach; a term used by boxers, I 
took him a punch in bis bread-basket; i.e. I gavebim a blow in 
the atomach. . ' 

Bbbak-tebth Wob1>s. Hard words, difficult to pronounce. 

B|iEAKiNO SfliNS. Borrowing money ; perhaps from the figura- 
tive operation being, like the real one, extremely disagree* 
able to the patient. 

Bbbaking up op the Spell. The nightly termination of the 
performances at the Theatres Royal, which is regularly attend- 
ed by pickpockets of the lower order, who exercise their vo- 
cation about the doors and avenues leading thereto, untJl the 
houses are emptied and the crowd dispersed. 

BbeBCHBH. ^Money iu the pocket. The swell is well breeched, 
let's draw him ; the gentleman has plenty of money in his 
pockets, let's rob him. 

Bbbeches. To wear the breeches: a woman who governs her 
husband is said to wear the breeches. 

Bbebze. To raise a breeze; to kick up a dust, or breed a 
.disturbance. 

Bbidgb. To make a' bridge of any oue's nose; to push the 
bottle past him, so as to deprive him of his turn of filling 
his gbiss : to pass one over. 

Bbidge. To bridge a person, or throw him over the bridge, 
is, in a general sense, to deceive him by betraying the confi'- 
dence he has reposed iu you, and, instead of swerving him 
faithfully, involve him in ruin or di$grace; or, three men 
being concerned alike in any transaction, two of them will 
form a collusion to bridge the third, and engross to themselves 
all the advantage that may eventually accrue. Two persons 
having been engaged in a long or doubtful contest or rival- 
ship, be who, bv superior art or perse irerance, gains the 
point, is said to have thrown his opponent over the bridge. 
Among gamblers, it means deceiving the person who had 
backed you, by wilfully losing the game; the money so lost 
by him being shared between yourself, and your confederates 
who had laid against you. In playing three-handed games, 
two of the party will play into each others' hands, so that the 
third must inevitably be thrown over the bridge ; commonly 
called, two poll one. See Plah acboss. 

Bbim. (Abbreviation of brimstone.) An abandoned woman: 
perhaps, originally, only a passionate or irascible woman, 
compared to brimstone for its inflammability. 

Being to. To stop. Sea phrase. 

Bbistol Milk. A Spanish wine, called Sherry, much drank 
at that place,, particularly in the morning. 

Bbistol Man. The son of an Irish thief and a Welch whdre. 
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Bkitish CuampA'gnk. Porter. 

Broads. Cards. Cant. 

Broganier. One who has a strong Irt^th pronmiciatioii or 

accent. 
Brogue. A particular kind of shoe without a heel, worn 

in Ireland, and figuratively used to signify the Irish aecent. 
Broom it. Make off, run away. 
Broomsticks. See Queer Bail. 

! Blade. A soldier. 
Buskin. A player. 
Bung. A brewer. 
Coif. A serjeant at law. 
GossET. A pimp. 
Quill. An author. 
String. A fiddler. 
Whip. A coachman. 
Brother Starling. One who lies with the same woman, 

that is, builds in the same nest. 
Broughtoman. A boxer, a disciple of Broughton, wbo«wa» 

a beef-eater, and once the best bo\er of bis day. 
Brown. Doing it Brown, Gammon. ' 
Browns and Whistlers. Bad half]pence and farthings; a 

term used by coiners. 
Brown *Bess. A soldier's firelock. To hug brown B^ste; to 

carry a firelock, or serve as a private soldier. , 
Brown George. An ammunition loaf. A wig without pow- 
der; similar to thfe undress wig worn by his late majesty. 
Brown Madam, or Brown Miss. The monosyllable. 
Brown Study. Said of one absent, in a reverie, or thoughtful. 
Bruiser. A boxer; one skilled in the art of boxing; also an 

inferior workman among chasers. 
Brush. To run away. Let us buy a brash and lope; let 

us go away or off. To have a brush with a womao ; to lie 

with her. To have a brush with a man ; to fight with him. 

The cove cracked the peter and lK)Ught a brush; -the fellow 

broke open the trunk and then ran away. 
Brusher. a bumper, a full glass. See BUMPER. 
Bub. Strong beer. 
BuBBER. A drinking bowl; also a great drinker; a thief that 

steals plate from public-houses. Cant. 
Bubble To Cheat. 
Bar the Bubble. To except against the general rule» 

that he who lays the odds must always be adjudged the loser: 

this is restricted to t>ets laid for liquor. 
Bubbly Jock. A turkey-cock. * Scotch. 
Bubble and Squeak. "^Beef and cabbage fjried together. It 

is so called from its bubbling up and squeaking whilst over 

the fire. 
Buck. A blind horse; also a gay debauchee. 
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Buck, to bun a. To poll a bad vote at ao election, Ity^, 

Buck Bail. Bull given by a sharper for ooe of the gaiig. 

Buck of the first Head. One who in debauchery sur- 
* passes the re&t of his compaqions, a blood, or choice ^spirit, 

. There are in London divers lodges or societies of Bucks, 
formed in imitation of the Free Masons ; one was held ^ 
the Rose, in Monkwell-sitreet, about the year 1705. The 
president is styled the Grand Buck. A buck sometimes sig- 
nifies a cuckold. 

BucKBBN. A minor buck, Irish. 

Bucket. To kn^k the bucket ; to die. , 

Bucket. To bucket a person is synonymous with putlkig him 
in the well. See Well. Such treatment b said to be a 
bucketing concern. 

Buck's Face. A cuckold* 

0UCK FiTC^. A lecherous old fellow. 

BucKiNGBR's BoQT. The monosyllable. Matthew Buckinger 
was born without hands and. legs; notwithstanding which he 
drew coats of arms very neatly^ and could write the Lord's 
Prayer within the compass of a shilling; he was married to a 
tall bandpoyme w/ipa^^ and traversed tbe country, showing 
himself for money. 

Buckles. Fetters. 

Budge, or Snaking Budge. Onie that slips into houses in 
the dark, to steal cloaks or other clothes. Also lambs' 
fur 'foriMecly iised for doctor's robes, whence they were 
called budgi^. doctors. Standing budge; a thief's scout 

or :^yi. 
iBiudgb. To nwv?, or quit one's station. Don't budge 

from hence; i. e. don't move from hence^ stay here. 
IBupgb. Dijnk. Cant. 
Budge Kain*. A public-house. Scotch slang. 
BoDOBT. A wi^Uet. l?o open the budget ; a term used to 

^nify tbe QQtification of the taxes required by the minister 

for the expenses of tl|e enduing year: as, To-morrow the 

minister will go to the house» and open the budget. 
Buff. All in buff; stript to the skin, stark naked. 
Buff.: To pt^pd *bl>ff ; to stand the brunt. To swear as at 

witness. Rebuffed it home, and I was served; he swore 

hard against me, and I was found guilty. 
Buffer. A d^. ^uffer'p nob ; a dog's head. Cant. 
Buffer NAEBSpi. A dog stealer. Cant. 
Buffer. One that ste^ils a|id kills horses aqd dogs for their 

skins ; also an inn-keeper : it signifies also a boxer. 

« And tbe fiiit wovds the Buffer raid, 
WesBx-< By A^IWii** Jw«* .Ned," &c. 

Vide RtmdaU^s Vimy. 
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** And frfiips wttfM fa^li, ft*4 iito taw o«t». 
For Belcber leapt tiie ring wUhoot, 
And peeled the Buffers dexteroaslj." 

"^ Ibid. 

4 

•• The Buffers, both bojt oC • I^ H% Grwrnii."' 

Cri6's MempriaL 

* 

BuFFEE. A man who takes an oath : generally ai)>)ilied to 
Jew bail. 

BuFFLE-HBADED. Confttsed, stupid. 

Bug. a nick-name given by the Irish to Englishmen ; bugs 
having, jas it is said, been introduced into Iretand by the 
English. 

Bug. a cant word among journeymen hatters, signifying 
the exchanging some of the dearest materials of which a 
hat is made for others of less value. Hats are composed 
of the furs and wool of divers animals, among which is a 
small portion of beavers' far. Bugging is stealing tht 
beaver, and substituting in lieu thereof an equal weight 
of some cheaper ingredient. Bailiffs who taike money to 
postpone or refrain the serving of a wi^ are said to bug 
the writ. 

Bug-Hunter. An upholsterer. 

Bugaboe. a scare-babe, or buYly beggar. Sheriff's ottcer. 

Bugaboo. A tally man : one wh& cails for his money weekly : 
the person owing the money, asks if the bugaboo has 
been, when he is compelled to keep out of sight from the 
want of cash. 

Buggy. A one-horse chaise. 

Bulk at^d File. Two pickpockets; the t>ulk jostles the 
party to be robbed, and the file does t4ie business. 

BuLKBR. One who lodges all night on a bulk or projectioii 
before old-feshioned shop windows. 

BuLKiB. A constable. Scotch slang. 

Bull. A Stock Exchange term for one who buys stock on 
speculation for time, i. e. agrees with the seller, called 
a bear, to take a certain sum of stock at a future day, at a 
stated price : if at that day stock fetches more than the 
price agreed on, he receives the difference ; if it falls or is 
cheaper, he either pays it, or becomes a lame duck, and 
waddles out of the Alley. See Lame Duck and Bear. 

Bull. A blunder; from one Obad rah Bull, a blundering 
lawyer of London, who 'lived In the reign of Henry VU.^: 
by a bull, is now always meant a blunder made by an Ivish- 
man. A bull was also the name of false hair fomerly 
much worn by women. To look like bull l>eef, or as bluff 
as bull beef; to look fierce or surly. Town bull, a great 
whore-master. 

Bull. A' crown piece. Half Bull; half a crown. 
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Bull Begoab, «i^i •BtrLi.Y. :BiEOOAR* An Hnaginary betog 
with which children are ttireatened by servants and nurses, 
like Raw Head and Bloody Bones. 
Bull Calf« A great hulkey or clumsy fellow. See Hulkey. 
Bull Chin. A fat chubby child. 
Bull Dogs. Pistols. 

Bull Hankebs. Men who delight in the sport of buU- 
hauking; that is, bull-baiting, or bullock-hunting, games 
which afibrd much amusement, and, at the same time, fre- 
quent opportunities of depredation, io the confusion and 
alarm excited by the enraged animal. 
Bull in Trouble. Meaning the bull, in the pound. Cant. 
Bull's Eye. A crowu-piece. 
Bull's Feather. A born: he wears the bull's feather; he 

is a Guckx>ld. 
Bullock. To hector, bounce, or bnlly. 
Bully. A cowardly fellow, who gives himself airs of great 

bravery, A bully huff ciap; a hector. See Hector. 
Bully Back. A bully to a bawdy-house ; one who is kept 
in pay, to oblige the frequenters of the house to submit 
to the impositions of the mother abbess, or b9wd ; and who 
also sometimes pretends to be the husband of one of the 
ladies, and, under that pretence, extorts money from green- 
horns, or ignorant young mea, whom he £pds with her. 
5e« Greenhorn. 
Bully Cock. One who fopieats quarrels in order to rob the 

persons quarrelling. 
Bully Trap. A brave man with a mild or effeminate ap- 

Ipearance, by whom the bullies are frequently taken in. 
Bum. The breech or backside. 

Bum. To arrest a debtor. The gill bummed the swell 
for a thimble; the tradesman arrested the gentleman for 
a wratch. 
Bum Trap« A sheriff's .officer who arrests debtors. Ware 
hawke! the bum traps are fly to our panny; keep a good 
^k>ok out>. tbe bailiffs know where our house is situated. 
Bum Bailiff, or Trap. A sheriff's officer, who arrests debt- 
ors ; so called, perhaps, from following bis, prey, and being 
at .their bums, ^r, as tbe vulgar phrase is, hard at their a-ses. 
Blackstone says it is a corruption of bound bailiff, from 
their bdng obliged to give bond for their good behaviour. 
Bum Boat. A boat attending ships to retail greens,, drams, 
&c. commonly rowed by a woman ; a kind of floating chan- 
dler's shop. 
Bum Brusher« A schoolmaster. 

Bum Charter. A name given to bread steeped in hot water, 
by the 6rst unfortunate inhabitants of the English Beutile, 
where this miserable fare was their daily breakta$t« each man 
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recmiog, with his scanty portion of bread, a quart br'boil^ 

water from the cook's coppers. 
Bum Fodder. Soft paper for the necessary house, ortorchecul. 
BUMFIDDLB. The backside, the breech. See Ars Musica. 
Bumbo. Brandy, water, and sugar; also the negriiy natne'for 

the monosyllable. 
BuMKiN. A raw country fellow. 
Bummed. Arrested. 
Bumper. A full glass; in all likelihood from its confexify or 

bump at the top: some derive it from a full glass formerly 

drank to the health of the pope— tifi bon pere; 
Bumping. A ceremony performed on boys perainbulalhig the 

bounds of a parish on Ascenstumday, when they have -their 

posteriors bumped against the stones marking the boundaries, 

in order to fix them in their memory. 
BuK. A common name for a rabbit; also for theihonosylhibie. 

To touch bun for luck ; a practice observed among sailors 

going on a cruize. ... 

fiuNCE. Money. Cant: 
Bunch of Fives. The fist. PugiHstie tant. — 

'* Yoor powers of handling we saw in a trice, 

When yoar bunch of five tickled his mkns, and then ribbed him." 

Uttes to Painter, om his F^ uHk OHoerU-Vidi ReMaWs Dl^. 

Bundling. A man and woman sleeping in 'the same bed, he 
with his small-clothes, and she with her "petticoats on; in 
expedient practised in America, on a scarcity of beds, whei^, 
on such an occasion, husbands and parents frequeully per* 
mitted travellers to bundle with their wives and daughters. 
This custom is now abolisiied. Vide Duke of Rochefoucauit's 
Travels in America. But it is a common practice in Wales 
among sweethearts. 

Bung upwards. Said of a person lying on his face. 

Bung your Eye. Drink a dram ; strictly speaking, to dlrink 
till one's eye is bunged up or closed. 

Bunt. An apron. 

Bunter. a low dirty prostitute, half whore and half beggar. 

Buntlings. Petticoats. Cant. 

BuRiCK. A prostitute. Cant. 

Burn Crust. A jocular name for a baker. 

Burn the Ken. Strollers living in an ale-house without 
paying their quarters are said to burn the ken. Cant. 

Burning Shame^ Having a watchman placed at the door 
of a bawdy-house, with a lantern on his staff, in the day- 
time, to deter persons from going in and out : done by parish- 
officers to clear the neighbourhood of such sorts of houses. 

Burner. A clap. The blowen tipped the swell a burner: the 
girl gave the gentleman a clap. 
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»Bv«iniIi. H^is no burner of navigable riven; i. e.;be i^ no 
coDJurer, or man of extraordioary abilities ; or, rat^ei^ he is 
but a simple fellow* See Thames. 

Bdrkt. Foxed or dapped. He was sent out a sacrifice* asd 

.^ cao^e home a .bur,at offering; a saying of seamen vfho have 
been " in for the plate" abroad. He has burnt his fingers ; 
he has suffered by his meddling. 

Burr. A hanger on, or dependant ; an allusion to the field 

. barcs^ which are not easily got rid of. Also the Noribum- 
briaq ^ pronunciation : the people of that counti^,. but 
chiefly about Newcastle and Morpeth, are said to have a 
burr in their throats, particularly called the NewcasUeburr. 

Burster, tup-penny. A two-penny loaf. Cant, 

Bushed. Poor^ without money. 

Bushel Bubbv. A full breasted woman. 

^ifpsiiY Park. ; A man who is poor is said to b^ at Bushy-^ariE, 
or in the park. 

Busk. A piece of whalebone, or ivory, formerly worn by wo- 
men, to stiffen the fore part of their stays : hence the toast 
— both ends of the busk. 

Buss Beggar. An old superannuated fumbler, whom none 
but beggars will. suffer to luss them. 

BobNapper. a eooslable^ .Ca«^ 

Bus Napper'sKisnchin. A watchman. Cant, 

Bustle. A csuit term for monejy. 

Bustle. * Any oli^ect effected very suddenly, or in a hurry, 
is said to be done upon the bustle. To give it to a man ^pon 
the bustle is to obtain any pointy as borrowing m^ney^ &c. 
by some sudden story or pretence, and affecting great haste, 
so that he is taken by surprise and beco^ies duped before he 
has time to consider of the matter. 

Busy. As busy as the devil in a high wind : as busy as a hen 
with one chick. 

Butcher's Dog. To beUkea butcher's dog ; i. e. lie by the beef 
without touching it : a simile often applicable to married men. 

Butt. A dependant, poor relation, or simpleton, on whom 
all kinds of practical jokes are played off; and who serves 
as a butt for all the shafts of wit and ridicule. 

Butter and Eggs Trot. A kind of short jog trot, such as 
is used by women going to market, with butter an4 ^ggs. 
She looks as if butter would not melt in her mouth, .yet I 
ivarrant you cheese would not choke her ; a saying of a de- 
mure lookii^ woman of suspected character. Don't make 
butter dear; a gird at the patient angler. 

^qTTERED Bun. One lying with a woman that has just lain 
' with another man is said to have a buttered bun. 

Buttering up. Praising or flattering any person that does 
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libt Reserve it. It Is ti^d in that mK\\M^ tolume; Cfihb^M 
Hfemarial, thus — 

** For, knovvin^ liow, on Matdse^s plain, ' ' • ' • 
The Chlitnpioii^NiM tbe p0et*8 lu*, 
This buitermg^p, against iht grain, . » • 

We thoHgbt was curid genteel in Bob.** , , 

Vide CriWs Memorial. 

BtnTOC?«. A whore. CmM, • ' 

BtTTTOCK-BROKEli. A biiwd, nr mUtohntitker. Cunt. , 
BitTTOCK Ball. I'hfc amofcmii adhgre^^. Cant, 
BtJTTOCK AND FvtJEi A comfftd^ whov^ and a {nckfooket. 

Cant, ■ i» ■..•...••<•.■ 

BbTTocK ANiiTwANe/6r Dowi^ Bcnr^OM an^d SumMrVu.!. 

A common Wbore, but no piokpooketi 
Buttock and Tonoue. A scolding wifev * • 
BuTTbCKiNO 8hop. a brdthd. '^ ' :• * 

Button. A bad shillings ^araongeoiii^irs. ' 

Buls. To ba^ a j^ftod fs to |i>iek hik pook#«l > Th« fbttania ibt 

^aine of l^icking (k>ck^s ill generaJ. /i 

Buz Covk, or Buz Oloak. A pickpeckcft ^ a pentm mtno is 

clever kt this practice ii sisiid to be a good buz. *• ' r^-, 
mzZAltD. A simple fellotr. A btttid biwsard ; a ^T*hhM 

mdn Ol*' Wom^n. • •»• 

Bye Blow. A bastai^d. •■*'' 
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Cab. a brofhel. Mother, him many tails have yon in 
your cabi how many gfrfs biiive yt^u in your nanny >houj^d1 

Cabbage. Cloth, stuff, dr silk> putH>]iied by tailors from 
their employers,, wbich they deposit in a 'place called Ae// 
or their eye; from the first, wheA tasted with Uhek 'knaverjr, 
they equivocafly swear that, if tHey have taken any, thdy 
wish they may find it in heii: or, alluding to the- sbboHII, 
protest that what they have ov^r and above is not more tban 
they could put in their eye. 

Cabbage Plant, or Summer Cabbage. An umbrella. 
Cant. See Spread. 

Cabin. A house. /mA term. 

Cackle. To blab, or discover seon^ts* The cnll is kaky, and 
cackles ; the rogue tells all. Cant. See Leaky. 

Cackler. a hen. 

CAcKLER's Ken. A hen-roost. Cant. 

Cackling Cheats. Fowls. Cant. 

Cackling Farts. Eggs. Cant. 

Caddee. a helper. An understrapper. 

Cadge. To beg. Cadge the swells ; beg of the i^tentlenien. 
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.OAnasR. A beggtr^ one of the. lowest qf tlie low. <^ant^ 

Gaffan. Cheese. Cant, 

Cag. To be eagged. To be sulky or put of humour. The 
eove carries the cag ^ the man is vexed or sullen. 

Cagg. To cagg ; a military term used by the private soldiers, 
signifying a solemn vow or resolution not to get drunk for a 
certain time ; or, as the term is, till their cagg is out : which 
vow is commonly observed with the strictest exactness*. JE», 
I have eagged myself for six months. Excuse me this time, 
and I will cagg my«elf for a year. This t^rm is also used 
in the same sense among the common people of Scolksd, 
where it is performed with divers ceremonies. 

Caoo' Maggs. Old Lincolnshire geese, which, having be^ 
plucked ten or twelve years, are sent up to London to 
feast the cockneys. 

Cag Magg. Bits and scraps of provisions. Bad meat. 

Cake, or Cakey. .A foolish fellow. 

CALFr^iKiN Fiddle. A drum. To smack calf's skin: to 
kiss the book in taking an. oath. It is held by- the St. Giles's 

' casuists, that, by kisring one's thuinb instead of smacking 
calf's skin, the guilt of taking a false oath is avoided. 

Calves, His calves am. gone to. grass; a saying. of a n^n 
wieh slender legs without calves. Veal will be che^, calves 
fall ; said of a man whose calves fsH away. 

Calves Head Club. A club instituted by the Independents 
and Presbyterians, to commemorate the decapitation of 
King Charles I. Their chief fare was calves heads ; and 
they drank their wine and ale out of calves skulls. 
'Calibogus. Ruim and spvuce beer, American beverage. 
• Calle. a cloak or gown. Cant. 

Cambridge Fortune. A wind- mill, and a water-mill, used 
'' to signify a woman without any but piersonal endowments. 
. Cambridge Oak. A willow. 

Camesa. a shirt or shift. Cani. Sp^nUh. 
r Camp Candlestick. A bottle, or soldier's bayonet. 
Cam Roads. . Reti»at to Cambridge hy way of a change. 
Oxf. Univ. Cant. 

• Canary Bird. A jail bird, a person used to be, kept in 

a cage; also, in the canting sense, guineas; «lso a kept 
woman. Cant. 

• Candlesticks. . Bad, small, or untunable bells. Hark I how 

the candlesticks rattle. 
Candy. Drnnk. Iridi. 
Cane. To lay Cane upon Abel; to beat any one with a 

cane or stick. 
Canister. The head. To mill his canister; to break 

his head. 
Cank. Dnmb. 
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Canniken. a tmall ean: also, in the canting aeuie, ike 

plague. 
Cant. A hypocrite^ a double-tongued palaverieg fellow. 

See Palavbr. 
Can^. The flash language. 
Cant. To cant; to toss or throw: as, cant a slug into year 

bread room ; drink a dram. Sea wit. . 
Canterbury Story. A long roundabout tale. 
Canters, or The Canting Crew. Thieves, beggary and 
gypsies, or any others using the canting lingo. See LiNOO. 
Canticle. A parish clerk. 

Canting. Preaching with a whining, affected tone, perhaps 
a corruption of chaunting ; some derive it from Andrew 
Cant, a famous Scotch preacher, who used that whining 
manner of expression. Also, a kind of gibberish used by 
thieves and gypsies, called likewise pedlar's French, the' 
slang, &c. &c. 
Cant of Dobbin. A roll of ribbon. Cant* 
Cap. To take one's oath. I will cap downright; I will 

swear home. CanL 
Cap. To take off one's hat or cap. To cap the quadnui- 
glej a lesson of humility, or rather servility, taught under- 
graduates at the universities, where they are obliged to 
cross the area of the college, cap in hand, in reverence to 
the fellows who sometimes walk there. The same cere- 
mony is observed on coming on quarter deck of ships of 
war, although no officer should be on it. 
Cap. To support another's assertion or tale. To assist 
a man in cheating. The file kidded the joskin with sham 
books, and his pal capped; the deep one cheated the 
countryman with fiilse cards, and his confederate assisted 
in the fraud. 
Cap Acquaintance. Persons slightly acquainted, or only 
so far as mutually to salute with the hat on meeting. A 
woman who endeavours to attract the notice of any parti- 
cular man, is said to set her cap at him. 
Caper Merchant A dancing master, or. hop merchant; 
marchand dee capriolle8.^^Fremek term. To cut capers; 
to leap or jump in dancing. See Hop Merchant. 
Capon. A castrated cock, also an eunuch. 
Capricornified. Cuckolded, homified. 
Capsize. To overturn or reverse. 0e took his broth till 
he capsized ; he drank till he fell out of his chair. Sea termm 
Captain Copperthorne's Crew. All officers;, a saying 

of a coinpaiiy where every one strives to rule. 
Captain Fodd. A celebrated master of a puppet-show, in 
Ben Jonson's time, whose name became a common one to 
aignify any of that fraternity. Obiokte, 
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Captain Qukbrnabs. A ^abbv ill-dressed fellow. 

Captain Shaep. A cheating bully, or one, in a set of gam- 
blerSy whose office is to bully any pigeon who, suspecting 
roguery, refuses to pay what he has lost. Cant, 

Captain Tom. The leader of a mob ; also, the mob itself. 

Caravan. A brgesum of money ; also, a person cheated of 
such a sum. Cant, 

Carbuncle Face. A red face, full of pimples. 

Cardinal, A cloak in fashion abont the year 1760. 

Cakeiers. a set of rogues who are employed to look out 
and watch upon the roads, at inns, &c, in order to carry 
information to their respective gangs of a booty in prospect. 

Caeeion Huntbe. An undertaker; called, also, a cold 
cook, and death hunter. See Cold Cook and Death 

HUNTEE. 

Caeeots. Red hair. 

Caeeotty-patbo. Ginger-hackled, red-haired. See GiN- 

6EE-UACKLBD. 

Caeey the Keg. Any person who is easily vexed or put out 
of humour by any joke passed upon him^ and canaot con- 
ceal his chagrin, is said to carry ^the Arfg*, or is compared to 
a walking distilitr, 

Caeey Witchet. A sort of conundrum, puzzlewit, or rid- 
dle. 

Caet. To put the cart before the horse ; to mention the last 
part of a story first. * To be flogged at the cart's a-se or tail ; 
persons guilty of petty larceny are frequently sentenced to 
be tied to the tail of a cart, and whipped, by the common 
•xecotioner, to a certain distance : the degree of severity 
in the execution is left to the discretion of the executiooer, 
who, it is said, has cats of nine tails of all prices. 

Caevbl's Ring. The monosyllable. Ham Carvel, a jealous 
old do<^or, being in bed with his wife, dreamed that the 
Devil gave him a ring, which, so long as he had it on his 
finger, would prevent: his being made a cuckold : wakiog, 
he found he had got his finger the L--*d knows where. See 
Rahelttu and Prufr'e vernfication of the $tcry, 

Caevee and GiLDEE. A match-maker. 

Cascade. To vomit. 

Case. A house of iU-^fame ; perhaps from the Italian eaaa. 
In the canting lingo is meant a vtore or ware hoase, as well as 
a dwelling-house. Tout. that case; mark or observe that 
house. It is all bob, now let's dub the gig of the case ; now 
the coast,is clear, let us break open the door of the hou^. 

Ca8b Veow. a prostitute attached to a particular bawdy- 
house. 

Cash, or Caffan. Cheese. Cant. See Cafpan. 

Castle op St. Thomas. The Penitentiary in St. Thomas's 
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pariah, wlieie the frail part of the Oxford belles are teat 
under surveillance. Ozf^ Univ. Cant. .••»•".: . •» •' 

Castbr. a cloak. Cant, 

Casting up one's Accounts. Vomiting. 

Castor. A hat. To prig a castor ; to steal a hut. 

" Tom Trot . 
Took his new casUir from bis head.*' 

Vide BandalTs Diary. 

Cat. a common prostitute. An old cat; a cross old woman. 

Cat, or Shoot thb Cat. To vomit from drunkennesa.' ' 

Catamaran. An old scraggy woman ; from a kind of float 
made of spars and yards lashed together, for saving shipf 
wrecked persons. 

Cat and Kitten Rig. Stealing of pewter quart and pint 
pots from public^houses. Cant 

Cat*Call. a kind of whistle, chiefly used at theatres to 
interrupt the actors and damn a aew piece. It jded^es 
its name from one of its sounds, which greatly resembles 
the modulation of an intriguing boar-cat. 

Catch Club. A member of the catch dab ; a bum bailiff. 

Catch Fart. A footboy; so called from such servants 
commonly following close behind their master or mbtress. 

Catching Harvest. A dangerous time for a robbery, when 
many persons are on the road, on account of a horse-rac^ 
fair, or some other public meeting. j- 

Catch Penny. Any temporary contrivance to raise a con- 
tribution on the public. 

Catch Pole. A bum bailiff, or sheriff's officer. 

Cater Cousins. Good friends. He and I are not cater 
cousins, i. e. we are not even cousins in the fourth degree^ 
or four times removed; that is, we have not the least 
friendly connexion. t^ 

Caterpillar. A nick name for a soldier. In the year 
'1746, a soldier, quartered al: a 'house near Oerby^ was de- 
sired by his landlord to call upon him whenever he came 
that way; for, added he, soldiers are the pillars of Ihe 
nation. • The Rebellie«i being finished, it happened the same 
regiment mias . quartered in Derbyshire, when the soUier 
resolved to accept of his landlord's invitation, • and, accord- 
ingly, obtained leave to go to him: but, on -hiftarrivai, 
ha was greatly surprised to find a i very cold reoejj^imi; 
whereupon, expostulating with his landlord, he reminded (hid , 
of'hjs iQvitatioQ, ,and the circumstance of his havijag said, 
soldiers were^iba. pillars of the nation, r If •] did, answered 
theh09t, I«i^ant,ca(srptllars.r» . M ' .,< ' ' . 

CATJOmJkVUVQd ..Goinf-QUt iin the night in search of in- 
-li^iufs, .li^eaieat intha^ttera. ; «i .. > 
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Cat-habpino Fashion, Drinking croM-wayt, and not, as 
usual, over the left thumb. Sea term. 

Cat-Heads. A woman's breasts* Sea phnue. 

Cathedral. Old-fashioned. An old cathedral bedstead, 
chair, &c. 

Cat in Pan. To turn cat in pan, to change sides or |)ar- 
ties ; supposed originally to have been to turn caie or cake 
in pan. 

Cat Lap. Tea, called also scandal broth. See Scandal 
Broth. 

Cat Match. When a rook or cully is engaged amongst 
bad bowlers. 

Cat of nine Tails. A scourge composed of nine strings 
of whipcord, each string having nine knots^ 

Catollbr. a noisy, prating fool : one who annoys the 
company with proposals for betting, and ultimately never 
makes a bet. Few evenings pass over at the Castle-Tavern, 
Holborn, without meeting with a CatoUer: in fact, the 
pass word is, at this celebrated sporting house, that Tom 
Belcher would be in danger of losing his licence, if he 
did not often have a fool or Catoller exhibit himself for 

- the amusement of his visiters. 

Cat's Foot. To live under the cat's foot; to be under the 
dominion of a wife, hen-pecked. To live like dog aq.d cat; 
spoken of married persons who live unhappily together. 
As many lives as a cat; cats, according to vulgar natural- 
ists, have nine lives, that is one less than a woman. No 
more chance than a cat in Hell without claws; said of one 
who enters into a dispute or quarrel with another greatly 
above his match. 

Cat's Meat. A slang phrase for the lungs : applied when 
any person is touched with a consumption ; i. e. his CuV$ 
meat is bad. 

Cat's Paw. To be made a cat's paw of; to be made a tool 
or instrument to accomplish the purpose of another; an 
allusion to the' story of the monkey^ who made use of a 
cat's paw to scratch a roasted chestnut out of the fire. 

Cat's Sleep. Counterfeit sleep; cats often counterfeiting 
sleep, to decoy their prey near them, and then suddenly 
* spring on them. 

Cat whipping, or :Whippino the Cat. A trick often 
' practised on ignorant country fellows, vain of their strength, 
' by laying a wager with them that they may be pulled 
through a pond by a cat. The bet being made, a rope is 
fixed round the waist of the- party to be catted, and the 
end thrown across the pond, to which the cat is also fas- 
tened by a packthread^ and three or four sturdy 'fellows 
are appointed to lead and whip the cat ; these^ on a signal 
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giveoi seke the end of fhfe cord and, pretending to whip 
the cat, liaul the astonished ' booby through the water. — 
To whip the cat, is, also, a term among tailors for working 
jobs at private bouses, as practised in the country. 
Cattle* Sad cattle : whores or gypsies. Black cattle, bugs.' Can/. 
Caudge-pawed. Left-handed. 

Cauliflower. A large white wig, such as is commonly 
worn by the dignified clergy, and was formerly by physi- 
cians. Also, the private parts of a woman ; the reason for 
which appellation is given in the following story : A wo- 
man-, who was giving evidence in a cause, wherein it was 
necessary to express those parts, made use of the term 
cauliflower; for which the judge on the bench, a peevish 
old fellow, reproved her, saying she might as well call it 
artichoke. Not so, my lord, replied she, for an artichoke 
has a bottom, but a * * • * and a cauliflower have none. 
Cautions. The four cautions: I. Beware of a woman be- 
fore* — II. Beware of a horse behind.— III. Beware of a carl 
Mdeways. — IV. Beware of a priest every way. 
Cavaulting School. A bawdy-house. 
Cave OF Antiquity. Dep6t of old authors. Oxf. Univ. Cant. 
Caw-handed, or caw-pawed« Awkward, not dexterous, 

ready, or nimble. 
Caxon. An old weather-beaten wig. 

Caz. Cheese ; As good as caz, is a phrase signif^fing that 
any projected fraud or robbery may be easily and certainly 
accomplished ; any person who is the object of such at- 
tempt, and is known to be an easy dupe, is declared to be 
as good as caz, meaning that success is certain. 
Cent per Cent. An usurer. 
Chafed* Well beaten; from chauffi, warmed. 
Chaff-cutter. A knowing person, one whose tongue is 
of great use to him, in order to silence an antagonist, whe- 
ther right or wrong. Cant, 
Chaffing. To blow op; to talk aloud. Cant. 
Chancery. Getting your head ** in chancery," among pu- 
giltsts, is when your nob is completely at the mercy of 
yoar opponent; or, in other words, you cannot protect it. 
Receiving blow after blow. Randall, termed the Non- 
pareil of the Prize Ring, was distiDgoished for this pecu- 
liar trait among the boxers. 
Chant. A person's name, address, or designation ; thus, a 
thief, wbo assumes a feigned name on his apprehension to 
avoid being known, or a swindler who gives a false address 
to a tradesman, is said to tip them a queer chant. 
Chant. A cipher, initials, or mark of any kind, on a piece 
of plate, linen, or other article; any thing so marked is 
said to be chanted. 
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C94NT.. An 9dyer|iiM$Beiil inaiie«rapap«f oihaMl-hiUi idboa 
paragraph in tbe newsptper deseribiag any fobbery or other 
recent event; any lost or stolen property* for the recovery 
of which, or a thief, &e*, for whose apprehennoii a reward 
is held out by advertisemeBt*. areaaid lo be ehttitted. 

Chap. A fellow. An odd chap; a jtrange fellow* 

QiiAPBBON. The cicisbeo, or gentlemaii usher to a lady; 
from the French* 

Cpapt. Dry or thirsty. 

Charactbrbd, or Lkttebbd. Burnt in the hand. They 
have palmed tbe character upon him; they hare burned 
him in the hand. Cant — See Lbttbbbd. 

Charing. A flash term for any thing that is- wrong; i. e* on 
: the cross : deri'i'ed from Charing Cross. 

Charlby. a watchman. 

Charlby-kbv. a watch-box. 

Charm. A picklock. Cant. 

Charrbn. The .smoke of ..Charren. His- eyes water from 
the smoke of Charren ; a maii of thait place coming out 
of his house weeping, becaqse bis wifecbad ibeat him, told 

. ,,|iis neigbbpun tbe smoke had made his eyes water. 

Chatbs. The gallows. Cant 

Chattbr Box. One whose tongue runs twelve score to Ibe 
dozen ; a chattering man or womaoi. . . > > .i. •» . 

C;|IAttbk:990th. Tea» S^e Cat Lap and Scandai. Broth. 

CiiATT^RBRS. :The^eUl* Cant^! .. - . # 

C^ATTBRING. A Uow given on the mouths Set all bis teeth 
a cbatterbig- 4 Jh^^^fkrate, 

Chattbry. Cotton or linen goods. 

Chatts. Seals. .;... . f: / 

Chatts. Lice &{ .perhaps, ao abbir^viation of: obattris., Jice 

.: beiqg the .chief live Atock or.cluitteis of beggars,* gypsies, 
and the rest of the canting ci^w*. Cant. Also, according 
to the canting academy, the gaUows. 

ChAUNT. Asqi^* V , . : \'^^ -■■ • ■*^i 

CuAVSfiT. To ;sia#c^1 (To pubfeb m apoount in tlie.^news- 

' paperst ^Thekidd^. waa chaunf^Ml foi^a tok^p bis ex;amina- 

..jtiojO; concerning a highway robbery was published in tbe 
.papers* . ; , ,«.,♦.. 

Chauntbd. Advertised. Cant . , 

Chavntbr Culls, GruftHstreet,. wrii^^s, who compose 
songs, cattolsi &o. for balladreipgefs.. Qmt.. 

CuAVixTijifG Covb8« Hoiae^ealera. A cerltain class of these 
fellows ianpose on tbe. public by specious and imposing 
advertisemenlv; who se| fiirth qualities tbeur bciiAS nciver 
possessed : in abort* adead.take in. Such adyertisementa are 
to be met with daily in the London newmpeiji. 

Chaw Bacon. A countryman. A stupid fellow. 
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Chbapsids. He'eameal it by way of Ch^pstde; he gave 
little or mrtMiiig for it, he bought it cheap. 

Cheats. Sham sleeves to pat over a dirty shift or shirt. 
See Shams. 

Crebr bt Jo^Li Sick by side; band to fist. 

Chbbks. Ask teheeks near cunnyborough ; the repartee of a 
St. Giles's fair one, who bids you ask her backside, anglici 
her a-se. A like answer is current in France: any one 
asking the road or distance to Macon, a city near Lyons, 
would be answered by a French lady of easy virtue, * Mel- 
' te2 votre nez dans nion cul, et vous serrez dans les Faux- 
* bourgs.' 

Cheesb it. Be silent, be quiet, don't do it. Cheese i^ tlie 
coves are fly; be silent, the people understand our dis- 
course. 

Cheese«toa8ter. a sword. 

Chelsba. a village near London, famous for the military 
hospital. To get Chelsea; to obtain the benefit of this hos- 
pital. *' Dead Chelsea, by G-d !" an exclamation uttered by 
a grenadier at Fontenoy, on having his leg carried a^ay by 
a cannon-ball. 

Chbrrt-coloured Cat. A black cat, their being black 
cherries as well as red. 

Chbrubim. Peevish children, because cherubim and sera- 
phim continually do cry. 

Cheshire Cat. He grins like a Cheshire cat; said of any 
one who sh'ows his teeth and gums in laughing. 

Chbst of Tools. Impleraeats for house-breaking. 

Chicb-am-a-trice. a vulgar phrase »used by the Jews, 
meaning, ** of no good," ** If s ail ckUe," 

Chick-'A-biddt. A chicken, so called to and by little 
children. 

Chickbn-breastbd. Said of a woman with scal-ce any 
breasts. 

Chicken-Butcher. • A ppulterer. 

Chicken-hammed. Persons whose legs and thighs are bent 
or arched outwards. 

Chxckbi^-Hazard. A table at which persons ]^lay for low 
stakes. 

Chicken-hearted. Fearful, .cowardly. - 

Chicken Nabob. One returned from' the East Indies with 
but a moderate fortune of fifty or sixty thoiisaDd pounds ; a 
diitfinutive nabob: a term borrow^ed from the chicken 
turtle. 

CH(I.d. To eat a child ; to partake of a trent given to the 
p^li-officen> id patt of cogimutalioB for a bat^rd child : 
Uie common price was formerly ten pounds and a greasy 
chiB. iS^ Grbast Chin. 
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Chimney Chops. Ad abusive appellation for a negro. 

China-Street* Bow-street, Covent Garden, where ttie 
head police office is situated. Cant. 

Chink. Money. 

Chip. A child. A chip of the old block ; a child who, 
either in person or sentiments, resemUefr its father or 
mother. 

Chip. A brother chip; a person of the same trade or 
calling. 

Chips. A nick name for a carpenter. 

Chikping Merry. Exhilirated with liquor. Chirping g^ass, 
a cheerful glass, that makes the company chirp like birds 
in spring. 

Chit. An infant or baby. 

Chitterlins. The bowels. There is a rumpus among my 
bowels, i. e. I have the colick. The frill of a shirt. 

Chitty-paced. Baby-faced ; said of one who has a childish 
look. 

Chive, or Chiff. A knife, i61e, or saw. To chive the 
darbies; to file off the irons or fetters. To chive the 
boungs of the frows ; to cut off a woman's pockets. 

Chivey. I gave him a good chivey ; I gave him a hearty 
scolding. 

Chiving Lay. Cutting the braces of coaches behind, on 
which, the coachman quitting the box, an accomplice robs 
the boot; also, formerly, cutting the back of the coach 
to steal the fine large wigs then worn. 

Choak. Choak away, the churchyard's near; a joeukr 
raying to a person taken with a violent fit of coughing, or 
who has swallowed any thing, as it is called, the wrong 
way. Choak, chicken, more are batching; a like con- 
solation. 

Choaking Pye, or Cold Pye. A punishment inflicted on 
any person sleeping in company ; it consists in wrapping 
up cotton in a case or tube of paper, setting it on fire, and 
directing the smoke up the nostrils of the 8leeper« See 
Howell's Cotgrave. 
Choak off. A person who is impudent in company; or a 
man that might do another some mischief by giving evi- 
dence before a magistrate, or on his trial, against him ; 
it is said, he must be choaked off i^^t all events, he must 
be got vii of. 

.Choak Peak. Figuratively, an unanswerable objection; also 
a machine formerly used in Holland by robbers : it was of 
iron, shaped like a pear ; this they forced into the mouths 
of persons from whom they intended to extort mon^, and 
on turning a key, certain interior springs thrust forth a 
number of points, in all directions, which so enlarged it. 
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Ihal it could not be taken out of the mouth ; and ihe trotf, 
being case-hardened, could not be filed : the only inetkods 
of getting rid of it were, ' either by cutting the mouth, or 
advertizing a reward for the key. These pears were also 
called pears of agony. 
Chocolate. To give chocolate without 'sugar; to reprove. 

Military term. 
Choice Spibit. A gay, thoughtless, laughing, singing, 

merry, fellow. 
Chopper. In bruising, is a blow struck on the face with 
the back of the hand. Mendoza claims the honour of its 
invention, but unjustly ; he certainly revived, and consi^ 
dera{}ly improved it. It was practised long before our 
time — Broughton occasionally used it; and Slack, it also 
appears, struck the chopper in giving the return in many of 
his battles. • 
Chop and Change. To exchange backwards and forwards. 
To chop, in the canting sense, means making despatch^ or 
hurrying over any business : ex. The autem bawUr will 
soon quit the hums, for he chops up the whiners; the 
parson will soon quit the pulpit, for he hurries over the 
prayers. See Autem Bawlbe, Hums, and Whinbbs. 
Chop Chubches. Simoniacal dealers in livings,^ or other 

ecclesiastical preferments. 
Chopping. Lusty, A chopping boy or girl ; a lusty child. 
Chops. The mouth. I gave him a wherrit, or a souse, 
across the chops : I gave him a blow over the mouth. See 
Whebbit. 
Chop-stick. A fork. 

Choudbr. A sea-dish, composed of fresh fish, salt pork, 
herbs, and sea-biscuits, laid in different layers, and stewed 
together. 
Chouse. To cheat or trick: he choused me out of it. 

Chouse is, also, the term for a game like chuck-forthing. 
Chbist-cboss Row. The alphabet in a horn-book: called 
Christ-cross Row, for having, as an Irishman observed, 
Christ's cross prefixed before and after the twenty-four 
letters. 
Chbistening. Erasing the name of the true maker from a 

stolen watch, and engraving a fictitious one in its place. 
Chbtstian Pony. A chairman. 

Chbistian. a tradesman who has faith, i. e. will give credit. 
Christmas Compliments, A cough, kibed heels, and a 

snotty nose. 
Chub. He is a young chub, or a mere chub ; i. e. a foolish 
fellow, easily imposed on : an allusion to a fish of that 
name, easily, taken. 
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,CllV9BY, Round-faced, plomp. 

GHU^K. My chiiQk;^ a term of endeurineot. 

CmiCK. To show a ]!»ropeiisity for a man. The mors chucks ; 

the wench wants to be doing. 
Chuck Farthing. A parish clerk. 
GHiieKLB-^HEADBD. Stupid, thick-headed. 
Chufft. Round-faced, chubby, jolly, meriy. 
Chum. A cbamber-feUow, particularly at the universities and 

in prisons. 

CHUMlif AQB» Money paid by the richer sort of prisoners in 

the Fleet and King's Bench, to the poorer, for their share 

of a rooip^ . When prisons are very full, which is too often 

the case, particularly on the eve of an insolvent act, two or 

• thnee. persons are obliged, to sleep in a room. A prisoner 

who can pay for being alone, chuses two poor chums, who, 

for a stipulated price, called chummage, give up their share 

. af the room, and sleep on the stairs, or, as the term is, 

. rnff it. 

Chubch Warden. A Sussex name for a shag, or cormorant, 

.probably from its voracity. 
Church Work. Said of any work that advances slowly. 
Churchyard Cough. A cough that is likely to terminate in 

death. 
Churk. The udder. 

Churl. Originally, a labourer or husbandman: figuratively, 
a rude, surly, boorish fellow. To put a churl upon a gentle- 
man; to drink malt liquor immediately after having drunk 
wine. 
Chury. a knife. Cant. 

Gi2i/>BR Garblbr.. a servant maid, from her business of 
' sifting the ashes from the cinders. Cuitom-hatue wit. 
Circumbendibus. A roundabout way, or story. He took 

such a circnmbendib^as ; he took such a circuit. 
CiTV A citusen of London. 
City College. Newgiite. 

CnoLixar Mos(ey« A leward claimed by bailiffs for executing 
' • their ofice with civility^ 

Civil Reception. A house of civil reception; a bawdy- 
. Iwdse or nana^house. jSee.NANN.Y*-HOVSE. 
Clack. A tongue, chiefly -applied to women ; a simile drawn 

from the clack of a water-ontU 

Clack-loft. ApMlpit> so callen^'by orator Henley. 
Clan. Afamiiy's tribe or brotherhood ; a word much uted in 
Scotland. The head of the clan ; the chief. An allusion to 
a story of. a Seotchman,. wlio,r wheaii very lai^e louse crept 
down his arm, put him back again, saying be was the head 
of the clan, aind that» if injured, all the rest would resent it. 
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CtANx. A silver taokavd. Cani. 

Clank Nappbb. A silver tankurd stealer. See Rum Bitb- 

BER. 

Clankbr, a great lie. 

Clap. A delicate taint. He went out by Had'em, and eame 
round by Clapham home ; i. e. he went oat a wenching and 

>'r. got a clap. ' 

Clap on the Shoulder. An arrest for debt ; whence a bum 
bailiff is called a shoulder-clapper. 

Clapper. The tongue of a bell, and, figuratively, of a man 
or woman. - 

Clapper Claw. To scold, to abnse, or claw off with the 

• tongue. 

Clapperbogeon. a beggar born.- Cant. 

Claret. French red wine; figuratively, blood. I tapped 
his claret ; I broke his head, and made the blood run. Cla- 
ret-faced; red-faced. 

Clawed off. Severely beaten orwhipped ; also, smartly pox- 
ed or clapped. 

Clean. Expert; clever. .Amotigst the- knuekling coves he 
is reckoned very clean ; he is considered very expert as a 
pickpocket. 

Cleaned out. A sporting phrase, in alluding to any person 
who has lost all his money in betting. T0 clean out also sig- 
nifies the same as to dish, or sew up. ex. gr, 

" For Tomer IVe elean'd out and Martin the baker, 
Fd Tery near put on the bankruptcy list." 

RmktlPi FareweU to tht Ring. Vide RanddU's Dimy. 

Clear. Very drunk. The cull is clear, let's bite him ; the 
fellow is very drunk, let's cheat him. Cant. -' 

Clrarino out at Custom-house. Eased of an incum- 
brance. Seaierm. 

Cleaver. One that will cleave ; said of a forward or wan- 
ton woman. 

Clbrked, Soothed, fanned, imposed on. The cull will not 
be clerked ; i. e. the fellow will not be imposed on by fair 
words. 

Clew. To hold fast. Sea term.. 

Clbtmes. Artificial sores, made by beggars to excite charity. 

Click. A blow. A click in the muns ; a blow or knock in 
the face. Cant* 

Click. To snatch. To click a nab; to snatch a hat. 
Cant. , 

Clicker. A salesman's servant ; alto, one who proportions 
out the different shares of the booty among thiei^s. 

Clickbt. Copulation of foxes ; and thence used, in a cant- 
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log sense, for that of men and women : as» The ouU and 
the niort are atcKcket in the dyke ; the man and woman are 
copulating in the ditch. 

Climb. To climb the three trees with a ladder ; to ascend 
• the gallows. 

Clinch. A pun or quibble. To clinch, or to cUoch the 
nail : to confirm an improbable story by another : as, A man 
swore he drove a tenpenny nail through the- moon ; a by- 
stander said it was true, for he was on the other side and 
clinched it. 

Clink. A place in the Borough of Southwark, formerly 
pitvileged from arrests ; and inhabited by lawless vagabonds 
of every denomination, called, from the place of their resi- 
dence, clinkers. Also a gaol, from the clinking of the 
prisoners' chains or fetters : he is gone to clink. 

Clinkers. A kind of small Dutch bricks ; also, irons worn 
by prisoners ; crafty fellows. 

Clip. To hug or embrace ; to clip and cling. To clip the 
coin; to diminish the current coin. To clip the king's 
English ; to be unable to speak plain through drunkenness. 

Cu>AK TwiTCHBRS. Rogues who lurk about the entrances 
into dark alleys, and bye-lanes, to snatch cloaks from the 
shoulders of passengers. 

Clod Hopper. A country farmer, or ploughman. 

Clod Pate. A dull, heavy booby. 

Clod Pole. The same, 

CLOSE-nsTBD. Covetous or stingy. 

Close your dead-liguts. Bung up your eyes. Sea term. 

Closh. a general name given by the mobility to Dutch sea- 

.men, b^ing a corruption of Ciaus, the abbreviation of 

Nicholas, a name very common among the men of that nation. 

Cloth Market. He is just come from the cloth market, i. e. 
from between the sheets, he is just risen from bed. 

Cloud. Tobacco. Under a cloud ; in adversity. 

Clout. A handkerchief of any kind. 

Cloux. a blow, rjl give you a clout on your joUy nob ; 
I'll give you a blow on your head. It also means a hand- 
kerchief. Cant. Any pocket-handkerchief except a silk one. 

Clouted Shoon, Shoes tipped with iron. 

Clouting, The practice of picking pockets exclusively of 
handkerchiefs. 

Clouting Lay, Picking pockets of handkerchiefs. 

Cloven, Cleave, or Cleft. A term used for a woman who 
passes for a maid, but is not one. 

Cloven Foot. To sipy the cloven foot in any business ; to 
discover some roguery or something bad in it : a saying that 
allndes to a piece of vulgar superstition, which is that, let 
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the Devil transform himself into what shape he wilh he 
cannot hide his cloven foot. 

Clover. To be, or live, in clover; to live luxuriously. 
Clover is the most desirable food for cattle. 

Clovites. Rogues. 

Cloy. To steal. To cloy the clout; to steel the handker- 
chief. To cloy the lour; to steal money. Cant. 

Clotes. Thieves, robbers, &c. 

Club. A meeting or association, where each man is to spend 
an equal and stated sum, called his club. 

Club Law, Argumentum bacculinum, in which an oaken 
stick is a better plea than an act of parliament. 

Clump. A lump. Clumpish; lumpish, stupid.^ 

Clunch. An awkward clownish fellow. 

Clunch the Fist. To clench .or shut the hand. CluBch- 
fisted ; covetous, stingy. See Close-fisted. 

Clutches. Hands, gripe, power. 

Clutter. A stir, noise, or racket : what a confounded clut- 
ter here is ! 

Cly. Money ; also, a pocket. He has filed the cly ; be has 
picked a pocket. CanL 

Cly-faker. a pickpocket. Cant. 

Cly the Jerk. To be whipped. Cant 

Clyster Pipe. A nick name for an apothecary. 

Coach Wheel. A half-crown piece is a fore coach wheel, 
and a crown piece a hind coach wheel ; the fore wheels of a 
coach being less than the hind ones. 

Coax. To fondle, or wheedle. . To coax a pair of stockings; 
to pull down the part soiled into the shoes, so as to give a 
dirty pair of stockings the appearance of .clean ones« Coax- 
ing is also used, instead of darning, to hide the boles about 
the ancles. 

Cob. a Spanish dollar. 

Cob, or Cobbing. A punishment used by the seamen lor 

petty offences or irregularities among themselves : it Qonsists 

. io bastonading the offender on the posteriors with a cobbing 

slick, or pike staff; the number usually inflicted is a doxen. 

At the first stroke the executioner repeats the word loateh, 

on which all persons present are to take ofi* their hats, ou 

. pain of like punishment: the last; stroke is always given as 

hard as possible, and is called the purse. Ashore, among 

soldiers, where this punishment is sometimes jadopted, waieh 

. and the purse are not included in the number, but given over 

■ and above, or, in the vulgar phrase, free gratis for nothing. 

This piece of discipline is also inflicted, in Ireland, by the 

8cbool-boys, on persons coming into the school without 

. taking off their hats ; it is there called school butter. 
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COBBLK* To mead, or fHrtch ; Ukewtse to do a tluag mi a 
bmigling manoen < '<vi„ .. 

CoBBLB OoLTun. A turlusy. 

CoBBLBB. A mender of dioes, an improver of the under- 
standing of his customers ; a translator. '«m 

Cobblbb's Punch. Treacle» vinegar* gin, and water. 

Cock, or Chief Cock of thb Walk, The teading man in 
any society or body ; the best boxer in a village- or distrieti.' ' 

Cock and a Bull Stobt. A rooadabout ^stoy, witeat 
head or tail, i. e. beginning, or ending. ^ . . ?- 

Cock and Hbn Club. These sort of chibs are always held npoa 
the sly: in consequence of their appearing, in the eyes i^f the 
police, disorderly. The chairs (or chairman aad chaimnMnas) 
are occupied by Buaut^nd'OnioaYE anda^/SosA wamau : it h 
a horrid scene of depravity, dfunkenhess, andohscenilyi a 
visit from the 'police-officers puts all totheroaft^tn aninstaot, 
but those that are ioMetf are locked up for file mght» sod 
have to give an aocoont of themselves befom the B&A th^* 
next morning. . i 

CocK-A-WHOOF. £ievated, in high spirits, transported wiHi 
joy. ^ ; . . 

Cqck Bawd. A male keeper of a bawdy-house. , . 

CbcKEB. One fond of the diversion of oock-fighting. 

Cock Hoist. A cross buttock. s* . . 

CoCKiSH. Wanton, forward. A cockish wench; aformud* 
coming ffiri. .^•■.. *^_ ».«.«. . .^ 

Cockles. To cry cockles ; to be hanged : perhaps, frofn the 
noise made while strangling. Caft#. This will rejoice, .the 
cockles of one's heart ; a saying in praise of wine^ ale^ or 
spirituous liquors. - > 

CoCKN£T. A nickname given to the citizens oi London, or 
persons born within the sound of Bow bell, derived fmm 
the following story:— -A citizen of London beings in tlie 
country, and hearing a horse neigh, exdaimed. Lord 1 how that 
horse kughs ! A bystander informed him that that noise was 
. ciflled neighing. The next mornklgv when t^coek crowed, 
the citizen, to show he had not forgotten what ^as* told him» 
cried out. Do you hear how the eockmighsi The king of 
the cockneys is mentioned among the. regulations. for the 
sports and shows formeriy held, in the Middle* Teaiple, on 
Cfaildenmn Day, where he had his officers, a marshal, < eon- 
stable, butler, &e. tSee DucDasLB'sOBioiN* JomiPiciALBs, 

> p. 247. Ray says the interpretation- of the word cockney is, 
a young person^ eoaxed or oonquered, made wanton; -Mr a 
nestie cock delicately bred and brought up^ so as^-^whieii 
arrived at man'ft estate, to be -unabte to bear the.hiaat 
hardship. Whatever may bo. the origin of thi3 appellation. 
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we learn from the Mlowiug verseB^ attributed to H^gb 
Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, that it was io uae in the time of 
King Henry IL 

" Was I in my cafde at BaDgay> 
Fast bj the mer Wayenev* 
I woald aot care for the Iking of Cockney :** 

i. e. the King of London. 

Cock of thb CoMPi^NY. A weak man, who, from the de** 
sice of being the head of the company^ associates with low 
people, and pays all the reckoning. 

Cock Pimp. The supposed husband of a bawd. 

Cock Robin. A soft, easy fellow. 

C0CK8HDT Time. The evening, when fowls go to roost. 

Cock-sorb. Certain. A metaphor borrowed from^ the cock 
of a firelock, as being much more certain to fire than the 
match. 

Cock YOUR Eyb. Shut one eye: thus transited intp apo- 
thecaries' Latin,— GoMm tuu$ ego. 

Cod. a cod of money, a good sum of money. 

CO0DBR& Persons employed by the gardeners to gathfir peas. 

CoD&BB. An old codger, an old fellow. 

CO0 PiBCB. The fore-flap ''of a man's breeches. Do they 
bite, master ? where, in the cod piece or «oUar 1 A jocu* 
lar attack on a patient angler by watermen, &c. 

CODBINOTON'S MANORS, MoSTYN'S HUNTING DISTRICT, AND 

SoMBRSBT Rangb. The three packs of hounds contiguous 

to Oxford. UtUv, Cant. 
Cod's Head. A stupid fellow. 
Cog. The money, or whatsoever the sweeteners drop to draw 

in a bubble. 
Coo. a tooth. A queer cog, a rotten tooth. How the cull 

flashes his queer cogs, how the fool shows his rotten teeth. 
Cog. To cheat with dice; also, to wheedle or coax. To 
. cog a die, to conceal or secure a die. To cog a dinner, to 

wheedle one out of a dinner. 
Cogub. a glass of gin. Cant. 
COKBR. A lie. 
CoLCANNON. Potatos and cabbage pounded together in a 

mortar, and then stewed with butter: an Irish dish. 
Cold. You will catch cold at that; a vulgar threat or ad- 
vice to desist from an attempt. He caught cold by lying in 

bed barefoot: a. saying of any one extremely tender or 

careful of himself. 
Cold Cook. An undertaker of funerals, or carrion hunter. 

5Srf Carrion Hunter. 
Cold Iron. A sword or any other weapon for cutting or. 

stabbing. 1 gave hii»,t«a iiiches.^fi polfltirDii into his hc^f. 
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Colo Mbat. A dead wife is the best cold meat in a man's 

hoase. 
Cold Pig. To give cold pig is a punishment inflicted on 
sluggards who lie too long in bed : it consists in pulling off 
all the bed-clothes from them, and throwing cold water upon 
them. 
Cold Ptddino. This is said to settle one's love. 
Cole. IMoney. Post the cole : pay down the money. 

CoLiANDER, or CoBiANDBR Seeds. Money. 

CollabDat. Execution day. 

CoLLBCTOB. A highwayman. 

College. Newgate or any other prison. New College, the 
Royal Exchange. King's College, the King's Bench prison. 
He has been educated at the steel, and has taken bis last 
degree at College; he has received his education at the 
house of correction, and was hanged at Newgate. 

College Cove. The collcfge cove has numbered him, and, 
if he is knocked down, he'll be twisted ; the turnkey of 
Newgate has told the judge how many times the prisoner 
has been tried before, and, therefore, if he is found guilty, 
he certainly will be hanged. It is said to be the custom 
of the Old Bailey for one of the turnkeys of Newgate 
to give information to the judge how many times an old 
offender has been tried, by holding up as many fingers as 
the number of times the prisoner has been before arraigned 
at that bar. 

COLLEGIATES. Prisoners of the one, and shopkeepers of the 
other of those places. 

Collogue. To wheedle or coax. 

Collywobbles. The gripes. 

Cook Ruffian, who roasted the devil in his feathers. A bad 
cook. 

Cool Cbape. A shroud. 

Cooleb. a woman. 

Cool Ladt. A female follower of the camp who sells brandy. 

Cool Nants. Brandy. 

Cool Tankabd. Wine and water, with lemon, sugar, and 
burrage. 

CoLQUABBON. A man's neck. His colquarron is just about 
to be twisted, he is just going to be hanged. Cant 

Colt. One who lets horses to highwaymen: also, a boy 
newly initiated into roguery: a grand or petty juryman on 
his first assize.- Cant. 

Colt AGE. A fine or beverage paid by colts on their first en- 
tering into their offices. 

Colt Bowl. Laid short of the jack by a colt bowler, i. e. a 
person mw or inexperienced in the art of bowling. 
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Colt's Tooth. Am old .fellow, who marries or keeps a youfig 
girl, is said to have a colt's tooth in his head. 

Colt Veal. Coarse red vea1» more like the flesh of a coit 
thau that of a calf. 

Comb. To comb one's head, to clapperclaw or scold any 
one : a woman who lectures her husband is said to comb 
his head. She combed, his head with a joint-stool, she 
threw a stool at him. 

Come. To come, to lend. Has he come it ? has he lent it 1 
To come over any one, to cheat or over-reach him, Comio|p 
wench, a forward wench ; also, a breeding woman. 

Come. A thief, observing any article in a shop, or other situ.- 
ation, which he conceives may be easily purloined, will say 
to his accomplice, I think there is so and so to come. 

Come it. To divulge a secret; to tell any thing of one 
party to another. They say of a thief, who has turned evi- 
dence against his accomplices, that he is coming all he 
knows, or that he comes it as strong as a horse. 

Come to the Heath. A phrase signifying to pay or give 
money, and synonymous with tipping, from which word it 
takes its rise, there being a place cdled Tiptree-heath, in 
the county of Essex. 

Come to the Mark. To abide strictly by any contract 
previously made : to perform your part manfully in any ex- 
ploit or enterprise you engage in ; or to offer what is consi- 
dered a fair price for any article in question. 

Comfortable Importance. A wife. 

Coming ! so is Christmas. Said of a person who has long 
been called, and at length answers. Coming I 

Commission. A shirt. Cant. 

Commode. A woman's head-dress. 

Commodity. A woman's commodity, the monosyllable of a 
modest woman, and the fmblic parts of a prostitute. 

Commoner. A novice. Cant. 

Commons. The house of commons, the necessary house. 

Company. To see company, to enter into a course of prosti- 
tution. 

Compliment. See Christmas. 

CoMOs's Court. A social meeting formerly held at the Half- 
Moon*tavern, Cheapside. 

CoNFECT. Counterfeited. 

Conger. To conger ; the agreement of a set or knot of 
booksellers of London, that whosoever of them shall buy a 
good copy, the rest shall take off a particular number, in 
quires, at a stated price: also, booksellers joining to buy 
either a considerable or dangerous copy. Obsolete. . 

Congou. Will y^^ l^P y^^^ congou with me 1 will you drink 
tea with me ? 
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Com»HCov&. A geiHteman^ SeoUhdiMi* 

Conk. The nose. 

CdtfK. A thief who impeaches Ms ac^complices, a spy, in- 
former, or tell-tale. See Nose, and Wear it. 

Ccmmr Wabblb. Eggs and brandy beat up together. fHkA. 

Conscience Keeper. A superior, who, by his influence, 
makes his dependents act as be pleases. 

Content. The cull's content, the man is past complaining : 
k saying of a person murdered for resisting robl>ers. Cant, 

Content. . A thick liquof, in imitation of chocolate, made 
of milk and gingerbread. 

Contra Dance. A danc^ where the dancers of the di0^i«nt 
sexes stand opposite each other, instead of side by side, as 
in the minuet, rigadoon, louvre, &c. and now corruptly 
called a country dance. 

CoNUNDRtJMS. Enigmatical conceits. 

CONVENIENT. A mistress. Cnnt. 

CoNVENiENCT. A neccs^ary. A leathern conveniency, a 
coach. 

Convocation Castle. Where the twenty-five heads of col- 
lege^ alid the masters meet td transact and investigate univer- 
sity affairs. Oxford Cant. 

Cooped up. Imprisoned, confined like a fowl in a coop. 

eooB»D. Vf^ipp^: Sc&iehCdnt. 

Coquet. A jilt. 

Corinth. A bawdy-^honse* 

Corinthians. The higltc^t order of stveih. Cditt. 



<< If this C^ritMan were the auu, 

And we oonld not well do ivitbout huii« 
Why then. &c" 

Vide RandalPs ]>iary. 

«' Twas diveitiog to see, as pue ogled asoond, 

How Cormthiant and eomnumen mix'd on the gttouiad." 

Vide Crilft lletnoriaL 

" Bravf Tom, the CluHnpion, with an air 
Almost Coriukianf took the cbait,** 

Ibid. 

CbRK-llRAiNED. Light-headed, foolish. 

Corned. Drunk. 

C0RN19H Hug. a particular lock in wrestliiig, peculiar to the 

people of the county of Cornwall. 
CoRNT-T'ACBD. ' A very red pimpled face. 
Corporal. To mount a corporal and four, to be gtttlty of 

onanism ; the thumb is the corporal, the four fingers the 

privates. 
CoRPORATioi^. A larg^ belly. He has a glorious cofpon" 

tion, he has a very prominent belly. 
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Corporation. The magistrates^ &c. of a corporate town, 
&rpus tine rations Freemen of a corporation's work, neither 
strong nor handsome. 

Cosset. A foundling. Cosset colt or lamb, a colt or lamb 
brought up by hand. 

Costard. The head^ I'll smite your costard, I'll give you a 
knock on the head. 

Costard Monger. A dealer in fruit, -particularly apples. 

Cot, or Quot. A man who meddles with women's household 
business, particularly in the kitchen. The punishment, 
commonly inlBicted on a quot, is pinning a greasy dishclout 
to the skirts of his coat. 

CoTJCH A Hogshead. To lie down to sleep. CanU 

Counterfeit Crank. A general cheat, assuming all sorts 
of characters ; counterfeiting the falling sickness. 

Country Harry. A waggoner. Cant. 

Country Put. An ignorant country fellow. 

CouNTHY Work. Said of any work that advances slowly. 

Court Card. A gay fluttering coxcomb. 

Courtezan. A prostitute. 

Court Holy Water. 7 Fair speeches and promises, without 

Court Promises. 3 performance. 

Court of Assistants. A court often applied to by young 
women who marry old men. 

Cove. The master of a house or shop is called the ewe* Oh 
other occasions, when joined to particular words, as a 
cross-^ove, a Jlash-cave, a leaty-cove, &c. it simply implies 
a man of those several descriptions : sometimes, in speaking 
of any third person, whose name you are either ignorant of^ 
or don't wish to mentioo, the word cove is adopted by way 
of emphasis, as may be seen under the woird AwAKB. 

Cove of the Ken. The master of the house. Cant, 

CovESS. The mistress of a house or shop, and used, on 
other occasions, in the same manner as C9ve, when applied to 
a man. 

CotENT, or Convent Garden, vulgarly caHed Common 
Garden. Anciently, the garden belonging to a dissolved 
monastery ; now famous ror being the chief market in 
London ror fruit, flowers, and herbs. The theatres are 
situated near it. In its environ^ are many brotiiels, and, 
not long ago, the lodgings of the second order bf ladies of 
easy virtue were either there, or in the purlieus of Drury- 
kme. 

Covent Garden Abbesis. A bawd. 

CovENT Garden Ague. Thi; ladybird disease. He broke 
his shins against Covent Garden raiFs, he caught the dis- 
order. 
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CovBNT Garden Nun. A lady of easy virtue. 

Coventry. To send one to CoveDtry ; a punishment inflicted 
by officers of the army on such of their brethren as are 
testy, or have been guilty of improper behaviour, not 
worthy the cognizance of a court-martial. The ' person 
sent to Coventry is considered as absent; no one must 
speak to or answer any question he asks, except relative to 
duty, under penalty of being also sent to the same place. 
On a proper submission, the penitent is recalled and wel- 
comed by the mess, as just returned from a journey to 
Coventry. 

Cover. To cover, in betting, is to put down the money : if 
a person is a stranger upOn the turf, or is considered 
doubtful, he i^ called upon to cover by his opponent. 
Among the family people, it is to stand in such a situation 
as to obscure your pal, who is committing a robbery, from 
the view of the by-standers or persons passing, it is called 
covering him. Any person belonging to thegang^ whose 
dress or stature renders him particularly eligible for this 
purpose, is termed a good coverer. 

Covey. A collection of whores. What a fine covey here is, 
if the Devil would but throw his net ! 

Cow Juice. Milk. 

Cow's Baby. A calf. 

Cow's CouRANT. Gallop and sh— e. 

Cow-handed. Awkward. 

Cow-hearted. Fearful. , 

Cow Itch. The product of a sort of bean, which excites an 
insufferable itching, used chiefly for playing tricks. 

Cow's Spouse. A bull. 

Cow's Thumb. Done to a cow's thumb ; done exactly. 

Coxcomb. Anciently, a fool. Fools, in great families, wore 
a cap with bells, on the top of which was a piece of red 
cloth, in the shape of a cock's comb. At present, coxcomb 
signifies a fop, or vain self-conceited fellow. 

Crab. To catch a crab ; to fall backwards by missing one's 
stroke in rowing. 

Crab. To prevent the perfection or execution of any intended 
matter of business, by saying any thing offensive or un- 
pleasant, is called crabbing it, or throwing a crab; to crab 
a person, is to use such offensive language or behaviour as 
will highly displease, or put him in an ill humour. 

Crabbed. Sour, ill-tempered, difficult. 

Crab Louse. A species of louse peculiar to the human body; 
the male is denominated a cock, the female a hen. 

Cbab Shells. Shoes. Irish. 

Crabs. A losing throw to the main at hazard. 
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CBiiCK. A whore. 

Crack. To l)0'ast or brag; also to break. I cracked his 
uapper; I broke his head. 

Crack. To break open; the crack is the game of house- 
breaking ; a crack is the breaking any house or building for 
the purpose of plunder. 

Crack, the, or All the Crack. The fashionable theme, 
the go. The Crack Lay is used, of late, in the cant lan^ 
guage, to signify the art and mystery of house-breaking. 

Cracker. Crust, sea biscuit, or ammunition loaf; also the 
backside. Farting crackers ; breeches. 

Cracking Tools. Implements of house-breaking, such as a 
crow, a centre-bit, false keys, &c. 

Crackish. Whorish. 

Crackmans. Hedges. The cull thought to have loped by 
breaking through the crackmans, but we fetched him back 
by a nope on the costard, which stopped his jaw ; the man 
thought to have escaped by breaking through the hedge, but 
we brought him back by a great blow on the head, which laid 
him speechless. 

Cracksman. A house-breaker. The kiddy is a clever cracks- 
man ; the young fellow is a very expert house-breaker. 

Crag. The neck. 

Cramp Rings. Bolts, shackles, or fetters. CanU 

Cramp Words. Sentence of death passed on a criminal by a 
judge. He has just undergone the cramp word ; sentence 
has just been passed on him. Cant, 

Crank. Gin and water ; also, brisk, pert. 

Crank. The falling sickness. Cant. 

Crap. The gallows. Cant, 

Crapped. Hanged. Cant, 

Crash. To kill. Crash that cull ; kill that fellow. Cant. ' 

Crashing Cheats. Teeth. 

Craw Thumpers. Roman Catholics, so called from their 
beating their breasts in the confession of their sins. 

Cream-pot Love. Such as young fellows pretend to dairy- 
maids, to get cream and other good things from them. 

Creeme. To slip or slide any thing into the hand of another. 
Cant. 

Creepers. Gentlemen's companions, lice. 

Crew. A knot or gang ; also a boat or ship's company. The 
canting crew are thus divided into twenty-three orders, which 
see under the different words : — 

MEN. 

1 Rufflers 4 Rogues 

2 Upright Men 5 Wild Rognes 

3 Hookers or Anglers 6 Prigger3 of Prancers 
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7 Palliardes 11 Druuinierera 

8 Fnitera 12 Druoken Tinkers 

9 Jarkmen, or Patricoes 13 Swaddlers^ \>r Pedlars 
10 Fresh Water Mariners, or 14 Abrams. 

Whip Jackets 

WOMEN. 

1 Demanders for Glimmer 5 Walking Morts 

or Fire 6 Doxies 

2 Bawdy Baskets 7 Delles 

3 Morts 8 Kioching Morts 

4 Autem Morts 9 Kinching Coes. 

Crib. A house. To crack a crib: to break open a house. 
Sometimes applied to shops, as, a thimbU'Crth^ a watch- 
maker's shop ; a Uocking-crib, a hosier's* &c. 

Crib. To purloin^ or appropriate to one's own use^ part of 
any thing intrusted to one's care. 

C^IBBAGS-FACSD. Marked with the small pox, the pits 
bejiriiig a kind of resemblance to the holes in a cribbage- 
board. 

Cribbsys, or CuiBBY Islands. Blind alleys, courts, or 
bye-ways ; perhaps from the houses built there being cribbed 
out of the common way or passage ; and islands, from the 
similarity .of sound ^o the Caribbee Islands. 

Crpip. a broker or factoi;, as a coal crimp, who disposes of 
the cargoes of the Newcastle coal ships ; also persons 
employed to trapan ox kidnap recruits ror the East India 
and Africaa Companies. T^ cnmp,Qr play crimp; to pUy f^ul 
or booty : ako, a cruel manner of cutting lip mb alive^ prac- 
tised by the London fishmongers, in order to make it eat 
firm ; cod, and other crimped fish, being a favourite dish 
iMWOiig yoloploaries and c|Mcures« 

Cripple. A crooked or bent sixpence. 

CaiSPili. . A shoemaker;, from a. romance, wherein a|)riiiee 
of that imiDie is said t^ have exercbed the art and mystery 
€if a sbom^er^ 4hfipce called the gentle craft : or, rather, 
firoqi the saints Cri^nus and Crispianus, who, accoi^dingto 
.the legend, were brethren born at Rome, from whence they 
travelled to Soissons, in France, about the year 303, to pro- 
pagate the Christian religion ; but, because they would not 
be cha^i^able to others for their maintenance, tbey exercised 
the ir^4l^ of >bpemakers : the governor of the town, discover- 
ing them to be Christians, ordered them to be beheaded, 
about the same year; from which time they have been the 
tutelar saints of the shoemakers. 

Crispin's Holiday. Every Monday throughout 4h^ year, 
but most jpcffticillarly the 25th of October, being the anni- 
versary of Crispinus and Crispianus. 
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CBispiif's Lance. .Ah aiyJ. 

Croak. To die. Cant. 

CftOAKED. Haiigeid. tAfla^h tormamong keepers of prisons* 
|i(rho» spei^king of a thii^f that was executed, observe, ** He 
^w^8 croaked.** 

Croaker. One who is always foretelling some accident or 
ipisfi^rtune : an allusion to tbe croaking of a raven, supposed 
.pmino.us. ^ 

.C^KOkAKPMfiHiRB. NorthuDiberi^d : from the particular croak- 

,ing io the prQpunciation of the people of that county, 

especially about Newcastle and Morpeth, where they are 

.iw'd to be born with a burr in their throats, which prevents 

I their prpnouncingthe lettier r. 

Croak&rs. Forestallers, called also Kidders and Tranters. 

CRocooibES* Tears. The tears of a hypocrite. Crocodiles 
are fabulously reported to shed tears over their prey before 
they devDttr it. 

Cboker. a groat, or four-pence. 

Crone. An old ewe whose teeth are worn out; figuratively, 
a toothless old beldam. 

Crony. An intimate companion, a comrade; a|iiiQ« a con- 
federate in a robbery. 

Cbook. Sixpence. 

Crook Back, Sixpence; for the ireason .of this name, 9ee 
Cripple. 

Crook Shanks. A nick -Banie .for a man with bandy tegs. 
He buys his boots in Crooked-lane, juid his stockings in 
Bandy-legged Walk ; his legs grew in the nig^t, therefore 
they could not see to grow straight : jeering sayings of men 
with crooked legs. 

•Crook todr £lbow. To croojc one's elbow, and wish it 
may never come straight, if the fact then affirmed is not 
true; according to the casuists of Bow-street and St Giles's, 
it adds great weight and efficacy to an oath. . 

Crop. A nick name for a Presbyterian : from their cropping 
their hair, which they trimmed close to a bowl-dish, placed 
as a guide on their heads ; whence they were likewise called 
roundheads. See Roundheads. 

Crop. To be knocked down for a crop ; to be condemned to 
be hanged. Cropped, hanged. 

Croppen. The tail. The croppen of the Yotan ; the tail of 
the cart. Croppen ken : ^he necessary hiouse. Ctmi. 

.Cropping Drums. Drummers of the foot guards, or Chelsea- 
hospital, who find out weddings, and beat a point of war 
to serenade the new married couple, and thereby obtain 
money. 

Crofsick. Sickness in the stomach, arieiag from drunkenness. 
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Ckobs. To come home by Weeping^ross ; to repent at the 
Gonclasion. 

Cross; To cheat. To throw a match over, either in horse- 
racing, or in a prize battle, or any article which has been 
improperly obtained, is said to have been got upon the erau. 
Cant, 

Cross Bite. One who combines with a sharper to draw in a 
friend ; also, to counteract or disappoint. Cant. This is 
peculiarly used to signify entrapping a man so as to obtain 
arim, con. money, in which the wife, real or supposed, con- 
spires with the husband. 

Citoss Buttock. A particular lock or fall in the Brongh- 
tonian art, which, as Mr. Fielding observed, conveyed more 
pleasant sensations to the spectators than the patient. 

Cross-cove, or Cross^moltsher. A man and woman who 
live upon the cross. Cant, 

Cross-crib. A house kept by family people. Cant. 

Cross-fam. To pick a pocket, by crossing your arms in a 
particular position. Cant, 

Cross Patch. A peevish boy or girl, or rather an unsocial 
ill-tempered man or woman. 

Crow. To brag, boats, or triumph. To crow over any one ; 
to keep him in subjection : an image drawn from a cock, 
who crows over a vanquished enemy. To pluck a crow ; to 
reprove any one for a fault committed, to settle a dispute. 
To strut like a crow in a gutter ; to walk proudly, or with 
an air of consequence. 

Crowd. A fiddle : probably from crooth, the Welch name 
for that instrument. 

Crowdbro. a fiddler. 

Crowdt. Oatmeal and water, or milk ; a mess much eaten in 
the north. 

Crow Fair. A visitation of the clergy. See Review of 
THE Black Cuirassiers. 

Crowk Office. The head. I fired into, her keel upwards ; 
my eyes- and limbs, Jack, the crown ofiice was full ; a 
woman wilh her head downwards. Sea-phrase, 

Cruisers. Beggars, or highway spies, who traverse the 
road to give intelligence of a booty ; also, rogues ready to 
snap up any booty that may offer, like privateers or pirates 
on a cruise. 

Crummy. Fat, fleshy. A fine crummy dame ; a fat woman. 
He has picked up bis brumbs finely of. late ; he has grown 
very fat, or>ricb, of late. 

Crump. One who helps solicitors to aflidavit men, or false 
witnesses. ' I wish you had, Mrs. Crump ;' a Gloucester- 
shire saying, in answer to ,a wish for any thing ; imply ing» 
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you most not expect any aasistaDoe from the speaker. It 
is said to have originated from the following incident : One 
Mrs. Crump, the wife of a substantial . farmer, dining ,witb 
the old Lady Coventry, who was extremely deaf, said to one of 
the footmen, waiting at table, ' I wish I had a draught of 
small beer,' her modesty not permitting her to desire so fine 
a gentleman to bring it: the fellow, conscious that his 
mistress could not hear either the request or answer, replied, 
without moving, ' I wish you had, Mrs. Crump.' 'These 
wishes being again repeated by both parties, Mrs. Crump 
got up from the table to fetch it herself ; and being asked 
by my lady where she was going, related what had passed. 
The story bein^ told abroad, the expression became pro- 
verbial. 

Cbustt Bbau. One that uses paint and cosmeties, to obtain 
a fine complexion. 

Crusty Fbllow. A surly fellow. 

Cub. An unlicked cub; an unformed, ill-educated, young 
man ; a young nobleman or gentleman on ,his travels : an 
allusion to the story of the bear, said to bring its cub into 
form by licking. Also, a new gamester. 

Cuckold. The husband of an incontinent wife : cuckolds, 
however, are Christians, as we learn by the following story : 
An old woman hearing a man call his dog Cuckold, reproved 
him sharply, saying, ' Sirrah, are not you ashamed to call a 
dog by a Christian's name ?' To cuckold the parson ; to 
goto bed with one's wife before she has been churched. 

CucuMBBRS. Tailors, who are jocularly said to subsist, 
during the summer, chiefly on cucumbers. 

CuDDiE. A Jack-ass. Sea cant. 

Cuff. An old cufi^; an old' man. To cuff Jonas; said of one 
who is knocked-kneed, or who beats his sides to keep him- 
self warm in frosty weather; called, also, Beating the Booby. 

CuFFiN. A man. 

CuIjL. a man, honest or otherwise. A bob cull ; a good- 
natured, quiet fellow. Cant, 

CuLLABiLiTY. A disposition liable to be cheated, an un- 
suspecting nature, open to imposition. 

CuLLY. A fop or fool: also, a dupe to women: from the 
Italian word caglume, a blockhead. 

CuLP. A kick or blow : from the words mea culpa, being 
that part of the popish liturgy at which the people beat their 
breasts ; or, as the vulgar term is, thump their craws. 

Cunning Man. A cheat, who pretends by his skill in astro- 
logy to assist persons in recovering stolen goods ; and, also, 
to tell them their fortunes, and when, how often, and to 
vrhom, they shall be married ; likewise answers all lawful 
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qyesHotts, b6fk by sea mad land. This proHessioii is fre- 
quently occapied by ladies. 

Cunning Shaver. A sba^ fellow, one that trims dose, 
i. e. cheats logenioosiy, 

CuN'NY-THUMBRD. To doable ooe's fiat with the thaoib in- 
wards, like a woman. 

CuraoABD LovB. Pretended love to the cook, or aay other 
person, for the sake of a meal. My guts cry cupboard ; 
i. e. I am hungry. 

Cm^D, Blind Cupid. A jeering name for an ugly blind 
man : Cupid, the god of love, being frequently painted 
Mind.* See Blind Cupid. 

Cup op tbb Crbatubb. A cup of good liguor. * 

Cup-shot. Drunk. 

tC^Ui * A cut or curtailed dog. According to the foreat^laws, 
a man who had too right to the privilege of ithe chase, was 
obliged to cut or law his dog: among other modes of dis- 
abling hhn ^nan distorbing the game, one was by depriv- 
ing him of hjs tail : a dog so cut was called a cut or cur- 
tailed dog, and by contraction a eur. A- cur is figuratively 
used to signify a suHy fellow* 

Cubbing Law. The act of hooking goods out of windows: 
the curberis the thief, thc'curb the hook. CanL 

CURLB. Clippings of money, which curls up in theopenOion. 
Cani, 

CuRMUDGBON. A tsovelotts old fellow," derlv^, acotfrdiag to 
some, irom the French term coster mechant, 

.Curry. To curry favour ; to obtain the favour of a prnvon 
by coaxing or servility. To curry tiny one's hide ; to beat 
him. 

Curse op Scotland. The nine of diamonds. Diamonds, it 
is said, imply royalty, being ornaments to the imperial 
crown ; and every ninth king of Scotland has been observed, 
for many ages, to be a tyrant and a curse to thatcomitry. 
Others say it is from its similarity to the arms of Argyle ; 
the Duke of Argyle having been very instrumental in bring- 
ing about the onion, which, by some Scotch patriots, has 
been considered as detrimental to their country* 

Curse of God. A cockade. • 

CuRSiTORS. Broken petty-^iogging attornies, or Newgate 
solicitors. Cant. 

Curtails. Thieves who cut- off pielces of stuff banging out 
of shop windows, the tails of women's gowns, &c«; also, 
thieves wearing short jackets. 

Curtain Lbctuhb. A woman who scolds her husband when 
in bed, is said to -read him a curtain lectiife. 

Cushion. He has deserviad the cushion; a saying .^ one 
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whose Mfikh brougbl to bed of a lioy : ioopjlyi^g, Uiat, Imi?- 

ing dooe hid business effectually, he may nqyif indulge or ire- \ 

pose himself. j 

CusTOM-HoosB Goods. The. stock in trside of a prostitute, ' 

because £iirly eptereii. 
Cut. Druak. A Httle cut over the head ; slightly iotpxicated* 

To cut ; to leave a person or company. To cut up well; to 

die rich* 
Cut. (Cambridge,) To renouni^e acquaintapce with any 

one is to ffut him. There are several species of the cut. 

Such as the cut direct, the c^t indirect, the cut sublime, 

the cut infernal, <&c. The cut dirfsct b to start across the 

street, at the apprpach of the obnoxious person, in order to 

avoid hiqo. The cut indirect is to look another way, and 

pass without appearing to observe hjm. The cut sublime 

is to admire the top of Kiog'3 College Chapel, or the beau- 
ty of tlie pissing clouds, till he is cut of sight. The cut in- 
fernal i^ to analyze the arrangepoi^fnt of yqmr shoe-strings, 

for the sa^ie purpose. 
Cut Ben^. To speak gently. To cut bene wh^ddes; to 

give jgood words. To cu,t queer whiddes; to give foul 

language. To cut a hosh, or a flash ; to make a figure. Cant, 
Cut one's Stick.. To be off. Cmt. 
CuTTiNQ Clqak- a man famous for drawing a knife, .^ud 

cptting any person he quarrels with. 
CuTTY-EYBD. To look out of the corners of one's eyes, 

to leer, to look askance. The cull cutty-eyed at us ; the 

fellow looked suspicipas Mi us« 
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DAB. An adept; a dab at any feat or exiercise. Dab, 

quolb Dawkios, when be hit his wife on the a-se with a 

pound of butter. It also signifies a bed. 
Dab it up. To dab it up with a woman, is to agree to 

cohabit with her ; also, to run a score at a public-house. 
Dace, or Dues. Two pctece. Tip me a dace; lend me 

two pence. Cant. 
Dabules. Mandn. T|p us your daddle ; give me your hand. 

Cant, 
Daddy. Father. Old daddy ; a familiar address to an old 

man. To beat daddy m^mmy ; the first rudiments of drum 

beating, l>eing the elements of the jroll. 
Dad's Will. Parental authority. Oxf, Univ. Cant. 
Dapfy . Vulgarly called Gin : but it has numerous other names. 

For instance, the 9§ueami$k fair one, who takes it on the gfyf 

merely to cure the vapauraf politely names it to her friends. 
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; 9% " white wine" The swell chaffs it as " blue ruin*' to 
elevate bis notions. The laundress loves dearly a drain 
of *' Ould Tom," from its strength to comfort her inside. 
^ The drag fiddler can toss off a quartern of '* max** with- 
out making a wry mug. The coster monger illumines bis 
ideas with a " flash of lightning /" The hoarse Cyprian 
owes her existence to copious draughts of ** Jockey" The 
link hoy and mud lark, in joining their browns together, 
are for some *' stark naked" And the out and outers, by 
the addition of bitters to it, in order to sharpen up a dissi- 
pated and damaged victualling office, cannot take any 
thing but " Fuller's earth !" Picture of the Fancy. 
Daffy Club. This original Society was founded • by Mr. 
James Soares, at the Castle-tavern, Holborn, and who 
is the perpetual president of it. The sporting world is its 
hobby; and, respecting original anecdotes of the turf; the 
incidents of the prize-ring, and promoting scientific pugi- 
lism; the merits of the swift pedestrians of the day; a 
knowledge of the first-rate trotters; an acquaintance 
with the best shots; good cockers; great cricketers; dis- 
tinguished anglers; and thorough bred cattle, dogs, &c. 
most of the members of the club can prize themselves not 
deficient riders, whenever necessity requires them to meant. 
It is also conspicuous for its accommodation to story tellers. 
The spirituous liquor drank by the club is Daffy, (i. e. ginj 
but in small quantities: as, the third of a quartern is the 
allowance for each member, at one time. It has obtained 
much notoriety from its good chaunting^ every Friday night, 
during the season. Ibid, 

Daggers. They are at daggers drawing ; i. e. at enmity, 
ready to fight. 

Dairy. A woman's breasts, particularly one who gives suck. 

' She sported her dairy ; she pulled out her breast. 

Daisy Cutter. A jockey term for a horse that does not 
lift up his legs sufficiently, or goes too near the ground, and 
is therefore apt to stumble. 

Daisy. A sea term applied to dock- mates. 

Dam. a small Indian coin, mentioned in the Gentoo code 
of laws ; hence etymologists may, if they please, derive 
the common expression, I do not care a dam, i. e. I do not 
care half a farthing for it. 

Damber. a rascal. See Dimber. 

Damned Soul. A clerk in a counting-house, whose sole 
business it is to clear or swear off merchandize at the cus- 
tom-house; and who, it is said, guards against the crime 
of perjury, by taking a previous oath, never to swear truly 
on those occasions. 

Damper. A luncheon, or. snap before dinner; so called 
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from its damping, or allaying, the appetite; eating and 

drinking being, as the proverb wisely observes, apt to 

take away the appetite. 
Dance upon Nothing. To be hanged. 
Dancers. Stairs. 
Dandy. That's the dandy; i.e. the ton, the clever thing; 

an expression of similar import to " That's the barber." 
Dandy. In 1820, a fashionable non-descript. Men who 

wore stays to give them a tine shape, and were more than 

ridiculous in their apparel. 

Now a Dandt 's a thing, describe him who can ? 
That is very much made in the shape of a man ; 
Bat if for bnt once could the fashion prevail* 
He'd be more like an Aps if he had bot a tiul. 

Fm sure with the Dan dibs we well may dispense. 

As neither possessing wit, learning, nor sense ; 

And if in soch follies they still will persist, 

T^ow them all in the Thames, and they'll never lit mias'd. 

Dandy Grey Russet. A dirty brown. His coat's dandy 

grey russet, the colour of the devil's nutting-bag. 
Dandy Prat. An insignificant or trifling fellow. 
Dangle. To follow a woman without asking the question. 

Also, to be hanged: I sllall see you dangle in the sheriff's 

picture- frame; I shall see you hanging on the gallows. 
Dangler. One who follows women in general, without 

an^ particular attachment. 
Danna. Human, or other excrement. Cant, 
Dapper Fellow. A smart, well-made, little man. 
Dabbies. Fetters. Cant, 
Darby. Ready money. Cant. 
Dark Cully. A married man that keeps a mistress, whom 

he visits only at night, for fear of discovery. 
Darkee. a dark lanthorn used by housebreakers. Stow 

the darkee, and bolt, the cove of the crib is fly ; hide the 

dark lanthorn, and run away, the master of the house 

knows that we are here. 
Dabkmans. The night. Cant. 
Darkman's Budge. One that slides into a house in the 

dark of the evening, and hides himself, in order to let some 

of the gang in at night to rob it. 
Dart. A straight-armed blow in boxing. 
Dash. A tavern drawer. To cut a dash : to make a figure. 
David Jones. The Devil, the spirit of the sea: called 

Neckon in the north countries, such as Norway, Denmark, 

and Sweden. 
David Jones's Looker. The sea. 
David's Sow. As drunk as David's sow; a common say- 
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tng, which took its rise from the followin<i; circnmstatice : 
Otte David Ltoyd» a Welchraaii, who kept an alehouse at 
Hereford, had a livings sow with six legs, which \ras greatly I 
resorted to by the curious; he had also a wife much 
addicted to drunkenness, for which he used sonketioaes 
to gite he¥ dtt^ cdrr^tion. One day, David's wife having 
taken a cup too much, and being fearful of the conse- 
quences, turned out the sow, and lay down to sleep hersetf 
sober in the stye. A company coming in to see the sow, 
David ushered them into the stye, exclaiming, ' there is a 
sow for you ! did any of you ever see such another?' all 
the while suf>posing the sow had really been there ; to . 
which some of the company, seeing the state the woman 
was in, replied, it was the drunkenest sow ^ey had ever i 
l>eheld ; whence the woman was ever after called David's sow. ' 

Datt. Ill take my davy of it ; vulgar abbreviations of 
affidavit* 

Dawb. To bribe. The cnll wan scragged t)et^ause he could 
not dawb; the rogue was hanged because he could not 
bribe. . An bedawbed with lace ; all over lace. 

Day Ijghts, Eyes. To darken his day-lights, or sow up 
his sees ; to close up a man's ^yes in boxing. 

Die AD CaVCTo. A' te'fih used by'lHiieves, when they aK dis- 
appointed itii the value of their booty. 

Dead Horse. To work for the dead horse; to work for 
wages already paid. ' 

Dead-lovsb. Vulgar pronunciation of the Dedalus ship 
of war. 

Dead Msiir. A cant word among journeyman bakers, for 
loaves felsely charged to their masters' customers; also« 
empty bottles. To be found, also, in that classic volume. 
Crib's Memorial. 

Deadly Nevero^Ieen, thdt bears fruit all the year round. 
The gallows, or three-legged mare. See Three-lctgged j 
Mare. . | 

DiEADY. One of the multitudinous epMhets srpplied to { 
gin; used by the poets of the IToly Land hi mahy in- 
stances, as 

** Grows vour Iwud more firm and ste^dja < 

In handing oQt the cheering Deadyf* 

Epittle to Randall, vide EandalVt Dforv* 

« Taoght by thee^ we've quaff 'd the j>eadi/'s stream 
At Belcher's or at Randall's seat of strife." 

Lines to Catdf Baldwin, Ibid. 

Speaktng of pleasure, the bard says, 

" I've sought her £sce on Mouiit^'s groand. 
Her aerial forn^ in Deady'tm," 

V&U RandStt Scrap Book. 
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Death Huntbr. An undertaker; one who furnislies the 

necessary articles for funerals. See Carrion Hunter. 
Death's Head upon a Mop-stick. A poor» miserable, 
emaciated fellow; one ^uite an otomy. See Otomy. 
He looked as pleasant as the pains of death, 
Dbeker. a thief kept in pay by a trap. Scotch cant. 
Deep-one. A thorough-paced rogue, a sly designing fellow: 

in opposition to a shallow or foolish one. 
Degen, orDAGEir. A sword. Nim the degen; steal the 

sword. Dagen is Dutch for a sword. Cant, 
Dells. Young buxom wenches ripe for enjoyment, but 
who have not lost their virginity, which the upright man 
claims by virtue of his prerogative; after which they become 
free for any of the fraternity. Also, a common stnitniyet. 
Cant, 
Demand THE Box. Call for a bottle. Sea term 
Demure. As demure as an old whor^ at a cfaristeBing* 
Demy-rep. An abbreviation of demy-reptttation ; a woman 

of doubtful character. * 
Derby. To come down with the derbies; to pay the 

money. 
Derrick. The name of the finisher of the law, or hanginan> 
about the year 1608. — * For he rides his circuit with the 
Devil, and Derrick must be his hb^t, and Tiburne the 
inne at which he will lighte.' Vide Bellman of Load6i», 
in art. Prigoin Law. — * At the gallows, where 1 leave 
them, as to the haven at which they must all cast anchor, 
if Derrick's cables do but hold.' Ibid, 
Devil. A printer'9 errand-boy. Also, a small thread in 
the king's ropes and cables, whereby they may be distin- 
guished from all others. The Devil himself; a small streak 
of blue thread in the king's sails. The Devil may dance 
in his pocket; i.e. he has no money;, the cross oii 6t^ 
ancient coins being jocularly supposed to prevent him from 
visiting that place, for fear, as it is said, of breaking his 
shins against it. To hold a candle to the Devil ; to be 
civil to any one out of fear : in allusion to the story of tfa^ 
old woman who set a wax taper before the image of St. 
Michtel, and. another before the Devil, whom that saint 
is commonly represented as trampling under his feet: being 
reproved for paying such honour to Satan, she ansvinftred, 
as it was uncertain which place she should go to, heaven 
or hell, she chose to secure a friend in both places. That 
will be when the Devil is blind, and he has not got 
sore eyes yet; said of any thing unlikely to happen. It 
rains while the sun shifies ; the Devil is beating his wife 
with a shoulder of mutton : thi^ phenomenon is also said 
to denote that cuckolds are going to. heaven ; on being 
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infenued of this, a Joting wife cried out, with great vehe- 
raeoce, ' Bun, husband, run !' 

The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be ; 
The Devil was well, the Devil a monk was he ; 

a proverb signifying that we are apt to forget promises 

made iu time of distress. To pull the Devil by the tail ; 

to be reduced to one's shifts. The Devil go with you and 

sixpence, and then you will have both money and compai^. 
Devil. The gizzard of a turkey or fowl, scored, peppered, 

salted, and broiled: it derives its appellation from being 

hot in the mouth. 
Devil Catcher, or Devil Driver. A parson. See 

Snub Devil. 
Devil Drawer. A miserable painter. 
Devilish. Very: an epithet which, in the English vulgar 

language, is made to agree with every quality or thing; 

as, devilish bad, devilish good; devilish sick, devilish 

well; devilish sweet, devilish sour; devilish hot, devilish 

cold ; &c. &G. . 
Devil's Bqoks. Cards. 
Devil's Daughter. It is said of one who has a termagaat 

for his wife, that he has married the Devil's daughter, and 

lives with the old folks. 
Devil's Daughter's Portion : 

Deal, Dover, and Harwich, 

The Devil gave with his daughter in marriage ; 

And, by a codicil to his will. 

He added Helvoet and the Brill. 

a saying occasioned by the shameful impositions practised 

by the inhabitants of those places on sailors and travellers. 
Devil's Dung. Asafoetida. * ^ 

Devil's Guts. A surveyor's chain: so called by farmers, 

who do not like their land should be measured by their 

landlords. 
Dew Beaters. Feet. Cant. 

" Long may yon stand on your dew-beaten well." 

Vide RmdatCt Scrap Book, 

Dews Wins, or Deux Wins. Two pence. Cant. 

Dial Plate. The face. To alter his dial plate ; to dis* 

figure his face. 
Dice. The names of false dice : 

A bale of bard cinque deuces. 

A bale of flat cinque deuces. 

A bale of flat sice aces. 

A bale of bard cater traes. 
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A bale of .flat cater traes. 

A bale of falhams. 

A bale of light graniers. 

A bale of langrets contrary to the ventage. 

A bale of goiides, with as many highmen as lowmen* 

for passage. 
A bale of demies. 

A bale of long dice for even and odd. 
A bale of bristles. 
A bale of direct contraries. 
Dick. That happened in the reign of queen Dick, i.e. 
never: said of any absurd old story. 1 am as queer as 
Dick's hatband ; that is, out of spirits, or don't know what 
ails me. 
DiCKED IN THE NoB. Silly. Crazed. 
Dickey. A sham shirt. 

DrCKEY. An ass. Roll your dickey ; drive your ass. Also, 
a seat for servants to sit in behind a carriage, when their 
masters drive. 
Dicky. A woman's under* petticoat. It's all Dicky with 

him ; i. e. it's all over with him. < 
DiDDBYS. A woman's breasts or hubbies. 
Diddle. To cheat. To defraud. The cuU diddled me 
out of my dearee ; the fellow robbed me of my sweetheart. 
Diddle. Gin. 

DiDDLEB. A fellow who lives by his impudence and address; 
a character that knows how to gammon the flats; and even 
to puzzle the knowing one^. 
Dje hard, or GAME. To die hard, is to show no signs of 
fear or contrition at the gallows ; not to whiddle or squeak. 
This advice is frequently given to felons going to suffer the 
law, by their old comrades, anxious for the honour of 
the gang. 
Diggers. Spurs. Canf. 
Digs. Hard blows. Cant, 

DiLiJK). [From the Italian diletto, q. d. a woman's delight; 

or from our word, dally, q. d. a thing to play withal.] 

Penissuccadanens, called, in Lombardy, Passo Tempo. 

Baiky, 

Diligent. Double diligent, like the Devil's apothecary; 

said of one affectedly diligent. 
Df iii«T. [An abbreviation of the word diligence.] A public 
Yoitore or stage, commonly a post-chaise, carrying three 
persons ; the name is taken from the public stage vehicles 
in France and Flanders. The diliies first began to run in 
England about the year 1779. 
piMBBR. Pretty. A dimbercove; a pretty fellow. Dim* 
]t^r mort ; a pretty weocb. Cant, 

w 
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DiMBER D AMBER. A top m«iy OT prioce, among the cant- 
ing crew ; also, the chief rogue of the gang, or the com- 
pletest cheat. Cant. 

DiMMOCti:. Money. Camt, 

DiNOi To knock down. To ding it in one's ears ; to re- 
proach or tell one something one is not desirons of hearing : 
also, to throw away; particularly any article you have 
stolen, either because it is worthless, or that there is tianger 
of immediate apprehension. To ding a person, is to drop 
his acquaintance totally ; also, to / quit his company, or 
leave him for the time present ; to iS«^ to your palg is to 
convey to him, privately, the property yoti have jnst 
stolen; and he who receives it h said to take dktg, or to 
knap the ding, 

DiNGABLE. Any thing considered' worthless, orwfiibfa you 
can well spare, having no further occasion for it, is 
declared to be dingable. This phrase ia o(len applied by 
eharpe to ^iflat whom they have cleaned out; and by aban- 
doned women to a keeper, who, having spent his all upon 
them, must be discarded, or dinged as soon as possible. 

Ding Boy. A rogue, a hector, a bully, or sharper. Cant. 

Ding Dong. Helter skelter, in a hasty, disorderly, manner. 

Dingey Christian. A mulatto ; or any one who has, as the 
West-Indian term is, a lick of the tar-brush, that is, some 
negro blood in him. 

Dining-Hoom-Post. A mode of stealing in houses that' le^ 
lodgings, by rogues pretending to be postmen, who send 
up sham letters to the lodgers, and, whilst waiting in the 
entry for the postage, go into the first room they see open, 
and rob it. 

Dip. To dip for a wig. Formerly, in Middle-row, Holborn, 
wigs o^ different sorts were, it is said, put into a close- 
stool box, into which, for three-pence, any one might dip, 
or thrust in his hand, and take, out the first wig he Imd 
hold of; if he was dissatisfied with his prize, he might, on 
paying three halfpence, return it and dip again. A punning 
name for a tallow-chandler. 

Dippers. Anabaptists. 

Dipt. . Pawned or mortgaged. 

Dti^CLOVT. A dirty greasy woman. He ha« made anap^ 
kin of his dishclout ; a saying of one who has msnrried his 
cook -maid. To pin a dishcloat to a man's tail ; a punish-^ 
ment often threatened by the female servants in a kitchen, 
to a ftnaai who pries too minutely into tlio secrets of flat 
pkde. 

Dished up. He is completely dished up; he is totally 
mined. To throw a thing in one's dish;, to reproach of 
twit one with any particular matter. 
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btSMAL DitTY. The psalm sung by the felons at the gal- 
lows, just before they are tamed oiF. 

Dtspatchbrs* Failse dibe used by gamblers, so contrived ^t 
always to throw a niek. 

Dispatches. A tuittinms, or jastice of the peace's warrant, 
for the eoknmitment of a rogue. 

Dis-TRACTED DIVISION. Httsband and wife fighting. 

Distressed. In boxing, when a man is distressed, he is out 

Ditto. A suit of ditto ; coat, waistcoat^ and breeches, all 
of one colour. 

df wifid, and liearly exhausted from his exeiiions. It, also, 
shows bad condition. 

Dive. To dive ; to pick a pocket. To dive for a dinner ; 
to go ddwn Ihto a cellat t6 dinner. A dive^ Is a thief who 
Mabds ready to receive goods thrown out to him by a little 
boy put in at a window. Cant, 

Diver. A pickpocket: also, one who lives in a cellar. 

Divide. To divide the house with one's wife ; to give he)r 
the outside, and to keep all the iiiside to one's self, i. e. to 
turn her into the street. 

Do. To do any one ; to rob and cheat him. I have done 
him ; I have robbed him. It is a terdi used by v/nashers; to 
do a queer half^id, or a queer screen, is to utter a coun- 
terfeit half-guinea, or a forged bank-note: also, to over- 
come in a boxing-match : witness those laconic lines writteh 
on the field of battle, by Humphries ^tb his patron. — ^ Sir, 
I haue done the Jew.' It is absolutely criminal to omit any 

; thing so exquisite as thi^ in the Elegant Epistles. 

DOBiN Rig. Stealing ribdnds from haberdashers early in 
the morning of late at Dight; generally practised by wo- 
men in the disguise of maid servants. 

Dock. To lie with a woman. The cull docked the dell 
all the darkmans ; the fellow laid with the wench all night. 
Ddcked smack smooth ; one who has suiSered an iimputa^ 
tion of his penis from a venereal complaint. He must go 
ihto dock; a sea phrase, signifying that the person spO'^ 
kto of must undergo a salivation. Docking is also a pu- 
Dishriient inflicted by sailors on the prostitutes who have 
infected them with the venereal disease ; it consists in cut- 
ting off all th^ir clothes, petticoats, shift and all, close to 
their stays, and then turning them into the street. 

Dock-Shan KERs. Dock-mates. Sea term. 

Doctor. Milk and water, with a little rum, and some nut- 
meg : also, the name of a composition used by distillers, 
to make spirits appear stronger than they really are, or. 
In their phrase, better proof. 
Doctors. ' Lbade^i dice, that will run but ti^ ot tbin^ 
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chances. They pat Ihe doctors upon him ; they cheated 
him with loaded dice. 

DoDSEY. A woman : perhaps a cormption of Doxey. Cowl* 

Dog. An old Aog at it ; expert or accustomed to any thing* 

' Dog iQ a manger ; one who would prevent another from 
enjoying what he himself does not want: an allusion to 
the well-known fable. The dogs have not dined ; a com- 
mon saying to any one whose shirt hangs out behind. To 
dogy or dodge; to follow at a dbtance. To blush. like a 
blue dogy i. e. not at all. To walk the bl^ck dog on any 
6»e;^ a punishment inflicted in the night on a fresh prisoner, 
by his comrades, in case of his refusal to pay the usual 
footing or garnish. 

Doo BuFFBBS. Dog stealers, who kill those dogs not ad- 
. vertised for, sell their skins, and feed the remaining dogs 
with their flesh. 

Dogged. Surly. 

DoGGEss, Dog's Wife or Lady, Puppy's Mamma. Jocular 
ways of calling a woman a bitch. 

Doo IN A Doublet. A daring, resolute fellow. In. Ger- 
many and Flanders the boldest dogs used to hunt the boar, 
having a kind of buff doublet , buttoned on their bodies. 
Rubens has represented several so equipped, so has Sney- 
ders. 

Dog Latin. Barbarous Latin, such as was formerly used 
by the lawyers in their pleadings. 

Dog's*^ oetion. a lick and a smell. He comes in for only 
a dog's portion ; a saying of one who is a distant admirer 
or dangler after women. See Dangleb. 

Dog's Rio. To copulate till you are tired, and tl\jen turn 
tail to it. 

Dog's Soup. Rainwater. 

Dog Vane. A cochade. Sea term. 

Do IT AWAY. To fence or dispose of a stolen article beyond 
the reach of probable^ detection. 

Do IT up. To accomplish any object you have in view ; to 
obtain any thing you are in quest of, is called doing ii up 
/(9r such a thing; a person who contrives by nob-winrk, or 
ingenuity, to live an easy life, and appears to improve 
dmly in circumstances, is said to do it up in good twig. 

Doll. Bartholomew doll; a tawdry, over-drest woman, 
like one of the children's dolls at Bartholomew-fair. To 
mill doll ; to beat hemp at Bridewell, or any other house 
of correction. 

Dollop. A dollop is a large quantity of any thing; the 
whole doliop means the total quantity. 

Dolly. A i orkshire dolly ; a contrivance for washing, by 
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means of a kind of wheel fixed in a toby which, being 
turned about, agitates and cleanses the linen put into it, 
with soap and water. 

DOMINS DO LTTTLB. An impotent oM fellow. 

DoMiNBB. A parson. Cant. 

DoMiNBBR. To reprove or command is an insolent or 
haugbtj manner. Don't think as how yon shall domi- 
neer here. 

Domino Box (To open the). To open the mouth. Cant. 

DoNB, or Done ovbr. Robbed : also, convicted or hanged. 
Cani. As, hewasifone for a crack; h^vnts convicted of 
house-breaking. 

Don Pbninsula. The range of all who bear long hanging 
sleeves, and the name of Domini. Oxf. Univ. Cant. 

Done UP. Ruined by gaming and extravagance. Modemterm. 

Donkbt, Donkbt Dick. A he, or jack-ass: called don- 
key, perhaps, from the Spanish or don-like gravity of 
that animal : entitled, also, the king of Spain's trumpeter. 

DdODLB. A silly fellow, or noodle. Sec Noodlb. Also, a 
child's penis. Doodle doo, or. Cock a doodle doo, a 
childish appellation for a cock, in imitation of its note 
when crowing. 

DooDLB Sack. A bagpipe. Dntek, 

Do OVBB. Carries the same meaning as Do, but is not so briefly 
expressed; the former having received the polish of the 
present times. 

DopBY. A beggar's trull. 

DoRSB. A snoozing ken : to dorse with a woman, signifies 
to sleep with her. Cant. 

Dot. a ribbon. Sea cant. • 

Dot and go onb. To waddle : generally applied to persons 
who have one leg shorter than the other ; and who, as the sea 
phrase is, go upon an uneven keel : also, a jeering appellation 
for an inferior writing-master, or teacher of arithmetic. 

DoT-DRAO. A watch-ribbon. Sea cant. 

Do thb trick. To accomplish any robbery, or other 
business successfully ; a thief who has been fortunate enough 
to acquire an independence, and prudent enough to tic it up 
in time, is said by his former associates to have done the 
trick; on the other hand, a man who has imprudently in- 
• volved himself in some great misfortune, from which there 
is little hope of extrication, is declared by his friends, with 
an air of commiseration, to have done the trick for himself; 
that is, his ruin or downfall is nearly certain. 

Double. To tip any one the double; to runaway in his 
or her debt. 

Double. To dauhk a person, or ftp him the Dublin packet, 
signifies either to run away from him openly, and elude his at- 
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temuU tP oy«i^M you^ ov to give him tbf^ flip in the tttetts, 
our eisewheire» qaperceivedf - <;oniinooly f^one to esc^jpe from 
an officer who has you in custody, or to turn up uJUi of 
any kind, whom you haven wi«b to get rid of. 

Double Jugg. A man's backside, Cotiim's Virgin 

|)oii]^i4l$ Slangs. I>oab)e icon». Cani. 

DotJGL^s, Roby Douglas, with one eye and a stiaking 
breath ; the breech. Sea wit. 

Dove-tail. A species of regular aofwer, wbicb fits wto 
the subject, like the contrivance whence it takes its name: 
ex. Who owns this ? The dove-tio) is, N«t y<Hi by yoor 
asking. 

Dowdy. A coarse, vulgar4ooking woman. 

Down.. An^sire Qf a thing. Knowing it* There is up dawn. 
A CJint phrase used by home-breakers ta figoify tb^ the 

. persons belonging to ^y hou^e are not on their gnard^ 
or that they are fast adeep, and have Qot.heatd^ny noise 
to alarm them. 

powN. S^m^inies |yno.nyiiMHi/s with aumke, at, wfaen the 
, psirty you «ure about to rob ^ees or. suspects your intention, 
it is then said 'that the cove is dotm. A down is a sus- 
picion, alarm, or discovery, which, taking ptaoe, obliges 
yourself ^luA palls to gite up or desiH fr^m the bustoesaor 
depredation you were eng^god in; to put n down upon- 9t 
. man, is to give information of <aQy robbery or fraud he is 
about to perpetrate, so as to cause his failurji ot'detectioii ; 
to drop dawn to a person is to discover or be aware of hia 
character or designs ; to put a person down to any things is 
to apprise him of, elucidate, or e^tplain, it to him ; to put a 
swell down, signifies to alarm or put a gentleman on his 
guard when in the aUempt to piek his pocket, you feil to. 
effect it at once, and» by having touched him a little too 
roughly, you cause him to suspect your design, and to f\se 
precautions accordingly ; or, perhaps, in the act of souml- 
ing him, by being too precipitate or incau^ous, bis sus- 
picions may have been excited, and it is then said that you 
have put him down, put hmjfy, or spoiled him. Se€ Spoil 
IT. . To drop.down upon pourself, is to become melancholy, 
or feel symptoms of remorse or compunction, on being com- 
mitted to jail, cast for death, &e. To sink under mis- 
fortunes of any l^ind. A man who gives way to this weak- 
ness^ is said to be down upon himself- 

Dqwn as a Hamneb, Down , as a Tbippst. These «re 
merely emphatical phrases, used out of Jiash, to signify 
being dawn, kary, fiy, or awake, to any matter, meanings 
or design. 

Down Hills. Dice that nui Iqw^ 

DawSB* To take down: as. Dowse the pendant Oonwe 
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y^rdog yaue; take the codiade out of yojur bat. Do^se 
4he glin ; put out. the caadk. 

I>DWflB OJ^ THE CaoPB. A bbw iu the face. 

DonvsBR. Vulgar pronaneiatioii of douceur. 

Doxies. , She beggars, wenches, whores. 

Drag. A oart. 7%e drag as the game of robbing carts, 
waggons^ or carriages, either in town or country, of trunks, 
bale-goods, or any other property. Dme for a drag, sig- 
nifies coavicted for a robbery of the before^fiientioned nature. 

DiU42^ovE. The driver of a cart. 

DSAGOLBTAIL, Of Dagglbtail. One whose garments are 
bespattered with dag or dew: generally applied to the 
female sex, to signify a slattern. « 

Drag Lay. Waiting in the streets to rob carts or waggons. 

Draqaman. a tjiief who fcdlows the game of dragging, 

DRAUf. Gin : so called from the diuretic qualities imputed 
to that liquor. 

Drakbd. a thief forced into a pond by a mob, as a sum- 
mary mode of punishment, is termed being draked, or 
ducked. Cant. 

D^AM. A glass or small measure of any spirituous liquors, 
wkiehi being originally sold by atpotheoaries, were estima- 
ted by drams, ounces, &c. * Dog's dram ; to spit in his 
motith, and clap his back. 

Dram-a-tick. a dram served upon credit. 

tDrap. a nasty sluttish whore.. 

DRAPSR. An ale draper; an alehouse keeper. 

Draught, or Bill, on the Pump at Aldgatb. A bad 
or false bill of exchange. See Aldoatb. 

'J>R4AW« Stealing from ,auy person his pocket-book, or hand- 
kerchief, is termed, among the flash coves, drawing him of 
his reader^ &c. also, to obtain} money or goods of a man 
by a plausible story, is called drawing hkn olf it. 

Drawers. Stockings. Cant. 

Drawing thk Cork* To give a man a bloody nose : i«e. I 
have drawn his cork. Pugilistic cant* 

Drawing the King's Picturb. Coining. Cant. 

Draw Latches. Robbers of houses, the doors of which are 
only fastened with latches. 

Db^bss. To beat. FU dress his. hide nently; I'll beat him 
aonndly. 

Dribble. A method of pouring 4>at, as it were, the dice 
from the box, gently, by whifDh an old practitioner is 
enabled to cog one of them with his forefinger. 

Dripper. A gleet. 

Driz. a citfd of lace, belonging to haberdashers. Cant. 

Drombdary. a heaivy, bungling thief or ragne. A purple 
dromedary ; a bungler in the art and mystery of thieving. Cant. 
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Drommbraks. See Dommebsr. 

Drop. The new drop ; a cootrivance for executiogfeloitt at 

« Newgate, by meaos of a platform, which drofia fvam oR* 
der them : this is, also, called the last drop. See Lbaf and 
Morning Drop. 
Drop. The game of riog-dropping is called the drop. 
Drop. To give or present a person with money, as, l^ dropped 
me a quid, he gave me a guinea. A kid who deiivera hb 
bundle to a sharper without hesitation, or a shepkcepar mho 
is easily duped of his goods by means of a forged older or 
false pretence, is said to drop the swag in good imngp 
meaning, to part with it freely. 

Drop a Coo. To let fall, with design, a piece of gold or 
stiver, in order to draw in and cheat the persoa who sees it 
picked up ; the piece so dropped b called a dropt eog. 

Drop a Whid. To let fall a word, either ioadverteotiy or 
designedly. 

Drop Cov^. Persons who practise the fraud of dropping 

a ring or other article, and picking it op before the person 

intended to be defrauded, they pretend that the thing is 

very valuable to induce their gull to lend them money, or 

.to purchase the article. See Fawny Riq and Money 

' Droppers. 

Drop down. To be dispirited. This expression .is iwed by 
thieves to signify that their companion did not die game ; 
as, the kiddy dropped down when he went to be twilled; 
the young fellow was very low spirited when he walked oat 
to be hanged« 

Drop in the Eye. Almost drunk. 

Drop one's Leaf^ To die; very poetic, obviously idliiam ' 
to the falling of- the leaves in autumn. 

Drub. To beat any one with a stick, or rope'a end 4 perfaaps 
a contraction of dry rub. It is also used to aignify a good 
beating with any instrument. 

Drummer. A jockey term for a horse that throws about his 
fore-legs irregularly : the idea is taken from a kettle drum- 
mer, who, in beating, makes many flourishes with his 
drumsticks. ^ . . 

Drummond. Any scheme or project considered to be in- 
fallible, or any event which is deemed inevitably certain, is 
declared to be a Drummond ; meaning, it is as sure as the 
credit of that respectable banking-tbousey Drummond and Co. 

Drunk. Drunk as. a wheel-barrow. . Drunk as David's sew. 
See David's Sow* 

Drury-Lane Ague. The venereal disorder. 

Drury-Lane Vestal. A woman of the town» or prostitate ; 
Drury-lane and its. environs being the residence of many of 
those ladies* 
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Dry Bob. A smart rapartee : also, copulation itithout emis* 
sion ; in law Latin, siccus rohertulns. 

Dmx Boots* A sly homorous fellow. 

0VB* A picklock, or master-key. Cant. 

DuB'AT A KNAPPiNG-JiGGBii. A turnpike-man. Cant. 

DuBBBB. A picker of locks. Cant. 

Dub Covb. A turnkey. Cant. 

DuB Lay. Robbing houses by picking the lockSi 

Dub o' th' Hick. A lick on the head. 

Dub thb Jigger. Open the door. Cant. 

1>UCR. Two-pence. 

Duchess. A woman enjoyed with her pattens on, or by a 
man in boots, is said to be made a dnchess. 

Duck. A lame duck ; an Exchange-alley phrase for a stock- 
jobber, who either cannot or will not pay his losses, or 
differences, in which case he is said to waddle out of the 
Alley t as he cannot appear there again till his debts are 
settled and paid ; should he attempt it, he would be hustled 
out by the fraternity. 

Duck Legs. Short legs. ' . 

Ducks and Drakes. To make ducks and drakes ; a schools- 
boy's amusement, practised with pieces of tile, oyster-shelis> 
or flattish stones, which, being skimmed along the surface of 
a pond, or still river, rebound many times. To make ducks 
' and drakes of one's money ; to throw it idly away. 

DuBDBRiNG Rakb. A thundering rake ; a buck of the first 
head, one extremely lewd. 

Duoders, or Whispering Duddbrs. Cheats who travel 
the country, pretending to sdl smuggled goods : they accost 
their intended dupes in a whisper. The goods they have for 
sale are old shop-keepers, or damaged ; .purchased by them 
of large manufacturers. &e Duffer. 

Dubgbon. Anger. 

Dubs. Clothes. 

Dubs. This term is sometimes used to express money, where 
any certain sum or payment is spoken of; a man asking for 
Boney due to him for any service done, or a blowen require* 
ing her previous compliment from sl family '-man^ would say. 
Come, tip us the duM. So a thief, requiring his share of 
booty from his palls, will d^ire them to Mnr the dues to 
Ughi. 

Dobs. This word is often introduced by the lovers oi flash 
on toany oGcasions, but merely out of fancy , and can only 
be understood from the context of their discourse; like 
many other cant terms, it b not easfly explained on paper ; 
for example, speaking of a man likely to go to jail, one will 
say, there wiH be qu^ing dues coueemtd ; of a man likely 
to be executed, there will be topping duesj if any thing is 
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alluded to that will require a fe^ or bribe, there «iust be 
tipping dues, or palming due$ concern^. Sic. 

DuFFBBS. Cheats who ply in difiereal parts of the to«rii, 
and pretend to deal iD smuggled goods, stopping all conntiy 
people^ or such as they think they can inapose on ; vrbich 
they frequently do, by stUiog them Spital-fields goods at 
double their current price. 

Dugs. A woman's breasts^ 

Duke Humphrey. To dine with Dake Humphrey; to last. 
In old St. PauFs church was an aisle called Duke Hum- 
phrey's walk, (from a tomb vulgarly called his, but in. reality 
belonging to John of Gaunt,) amd persons who walked 
there, while others were at dinner, were said to dine with 
Duke Humphrey. 

DuKH OF Limbs. A tall, awkward, ill-made, fellow. 

Dui^E, or JiVU Duke, A queer unacoountable fellow. 

DULLSwirr* A stupid sluggish fellow, one. long going on 
an erraod. 

Dumb Arm. A lame arm. 

Dumb-founded. * Silenced : also, soundly beaten. 

Dumb Gi^utton. The monosyllable. 

PUMB Watcp. a bubo in the groin. 

DuMMBB. A pocket-book. A dnmmee-hunter; a pick- 
pocket, who lurks about to steal pocket-books out of gentle- 
men's pockets. Frisk the dummee of the screens ; tsdce all 
the bank-notes out of the pocket-book : ding the dummee, 
and bolt, they sing out beef; throw away the pocket*book, 
and run off, aa they call out ** stop thief." 

DuMMiB. A wooden man. A fooL 

DuMrUN. A short thick man or woman. Norfolk dumplin ; 
a jeering appellation of a Norfolk man, dumplins bemg a 
favourite kind of food in that county. 

Dumps. Down in the dumps; low-spirited, melancholy: 
jocularly said to be derived from Dumpos, a king of Egypt, 
who died of melancholy. Dumps are also small pieces of 

. lead, eaat by schoolboys in the shape of money. 

Dun. An Iraportunale creditor. Dunny, in the provincial 

, dialect of several oountiea, signifies <f^; ^ <lun, then, per- 
haps, may mean to deafen with importunate demands : some 
derive ife from the word domnez, which signifies give. But 
the true original meaning of the word owes its birth to one 
Joe Dub, a famous bailiff of the town oif Lincoln, so ex- 
tremely active, and so dexterous in his business, that it 
became a jnoveib, when a man refused to pay. Why do not 

: you Dun him 1 that is. Why do not you set Dun to arrest 
him 1 Hence it beoarae a cant word, and is now as old as 
since the daya of Henry VH. Dmi was also the general 
name for the hangmao, belbre that of Jack Ketch. 
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Made of the oest strong hempen leer^ 
Andi ere a cat could lick her ear, 
HtA tied it up with as much art 
As DUN biowelf conAd do for?s heart.!* 

DuN^GAN. Apfivy. Cant. 

QuNAQAN Deaq. A nigbtman's cart, C^nt, 

DunAker. a stealer of cows and calres. 

Dunegan. a privy, a water-closet. 

DuNpHiLt. A cow«[)*d : a cockpit phrase, all but gaimeeocks 
being stiled qunghills. To die daoghill ; to repent or show 
^^y signs of cpntritioo at the gallows, Moving dongbiil ; a 
dirtyi filthy maa or wom^p. pMogt. ^^ ^hbreviatiott of 
dunghill^, also, means a jour^yman tailor who 3Ml;^init8 to the 
lafv for regulating journeymeQ ^^ilors' wag^s* therefore 
deemed, by the flints, a coward. See Flints. 

DUNNOCK. 4 cow. Cant' 

Dun Territory. Circle of creditory to be hod. Oxf. 
Unho. cant. 

Dup. To open a door, a contraction of do ope or opm. See 
Dub. 

Durham Man. Knocker Hueed, he grinds mustard with bb 
knees : Durham is famous for its mustard. 

Dust. Money. Down with your (lust; deposit the pioney.! 
To raise or kick up a dust, to make a disturbance or riot.' 
See Breeze. Dust jt a^^ay ; drink aboi|t« 

Dustman. To let the dustman get hold of you ; to fall asleep. 

Cant* 

Dutch Comfort. Thank God it is no worse. 

DuTCU Concert. Whe^e fYf^ry pn^ playa o^ singB a.differeat 
tune. 

pUTCH Feast. Where the entertaiiw»r get$ dr»»k before 
his guest. 

Dutch Reckoning^ or Alle-mal^ A verbal or lump ac- 
count, without particularSj as brought at spuoging-houses or 
Cyprian lodgings. 

Dynasty of Venus. Indiscriminate love and .mbguided 
affection. Oaf. Univ. cant. 
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EARNEST. A deposit, in part of payment, to bind a bargain. 

Earth Bath. A grave. 

Eae-wigging. a snake in th^ grass ; a fellow fond of tellmg 

tales al>out those persons he may be employed with. A 

whisperer. 
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East. Make the cull easy or quiet'; gag or kill him. As easy 

as pissing the bed. 
Easy Virtue. A lady of easy virtue, an impure, or prostitute. 
£at. To eat like a beggar man, and wag his under jaiw; a 

jocular reproach to a proud man. To eat one's words ; to 

retract what one has said. 
Edge. To excite, stimulate, or provoke, or, as it is vulgarly 

called, to egg a man on. Fall back, fall edge, i. e. let 

what will happen. Some derive to egg on from the Latin 

word age^ age. 
Eight Eyes. I will knock out two of your eight eyes; a 

common Billingsgate threat from one fish nymph to another : 

every woman, according to the naturalists of that society, 

having eight eyes :— viz. two seeing eyes,^ two bub-«yes, a 

bell-eye, two pope's eyes, and a * * *-eye. He has follen 

down ; and trod upon his eye ; said of one who has a black 

eye. 
Elbow Grease. Labour. Elbow grease will make an oak 

table shine. 
Elbow Room. Sufficient space to act in. Out at elbows ; 

said of an estate that is mortgaged. ^ ' 

Elbow Scraper. A fiddler. Sea term. 
Elbow Shaker. A gamester; one who rattles Saint Hugh's 

bones, i. e. the dice. 
Elephant and Castle. In the slang language, this sign is 

denominated the Pig and Tinder-box. 
Emperor. Drunk as an emperor ; i. e. ten times as drunk as 

a lord. 
Ensign Bearer. A drunken man, who looks red in the face, 

or hoists his colours in his drink. 
Equipt. Rich; also, having new clothes. Well equipt; full 

of money, or well dressed. The cull equipped me with a 

brace of meggs ; the gentleman furnished me with a couple 

of guineas. 
Essex Lton. A calf, Essex being famous for calves, and 

chiefly supplying the London markets. 
Essex Stile. A ditch. A great part of Essex is low marshy 

ground, in which there are more ditches than stiles. 
Eternity Box. A coffin. 
Eves. Hen-roosts. 
Eve's Custom House, where Adam made hi& Jir^ entry. The 

monosyllable. 
Eves Dropper. One that lurks about to rob hen-roosts ; 

also, a listener at doors and windows, to hear private 

conversation. 
Evil. A halter. Otnt, Also, a wife, an admirable synonyrae. 
Ewe. a white ewe; a beautiful woman. An old ewe drest 

lamb fashion ; an old woman drest like a young girl. 
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ExBcuTioN Day. Washing day. 

Expended. Killed : alluding to the gunner's accounts, 

wherein the articles consumed are charged under the title of 

expended. Sea phrase* 
£yb« It's all my eye and Betty Martin ; it's all nonsense, all 

mere stuff. 
£tb*Sorb. a disagreeable object. It will be an. eye-sore as 

long as she lives, said by a man whose wife was cut for a 

fistula in ano. 
£yb-Wateb. Gin. Cant. 



FACE-MAKING. Begetting children. To face it out; to 

persist in a falsity. No face but his own ; a saying of one 

who has no money in his pocket, or no court-cards in his 

hand. 

Facbb. a bumper ; a glass filled so full as to leave no room 

for the lip : also, a violent blow on the face. 
Fadoe. It wpn't fadge ; it won't do. A farthing. 
Fag. To beat. Fag the bloss ; beat the wench. Cant* A 
fag also means a boy of an inferior form, or class, who acts 
as a servant to one of a superior, who is said to fag him ; he 
is my fag:— whence, perhaps, fagged out, for jaded or tired. 
To stand a good fag ; not to be soon tired. 
FaggEB. a little boy put in at a window to rob a house. 
Faggot. A man hired at a muster to appear as a soldier. 
To fii^got, in the canting sense, means to bind : an allusion 
to the faggots made up by the woodmen, which are all 
bound. Faggot the culls ; bind the men. 
Faib. a set of subterraneous rooms in the Fleet prison. 
Faithful. One of the faithful; a tailor .who gives long 
. credit. His fieuth hath made him unwbole; i. e. trusting too 

much broke him. 
Fake. A word so variousW used, that we can only illustrate it 
by a few examples. To fake any person or place may signify 
to rob them; to fake a person may also imply to sboot, 
wound, or cut; to fake a man out and out is to kill him; a 
man who inflicts wounds upon, or otherwise disfigures, him- 
self, for any sinbter purpose, is said to hsive faked himself; 
if a man's shoe happens to pinch or gall his foot, from its 
being overtlght, he will complain that his shoe fakes his foot 
sadly : it also describes the doing any act, or the ftibricaUQg 
any thing, as, io fake your slangs is to cut your irons in 
order to escape from custody ; to fake your jpififis to create 
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a sore leg, as if accidentally^ with an axe, Stc, tft k6pif8 tl> 

obtain a discharge ffoin the army ot liavy, to get into the 

doicfi6r'8 Irst^ ^c^; to fake at screeife h to write any letter or 

other paper; to fake ^ screw is to sfaap^ <mi a sheletoa, or 

false key, for the pifrpose of streunng a particalar place $ 

to fake a cly is to pick a pocket, &c. &c. &c. 

Fakb away, thbrb's ^^o Down. Ah intimation frdm a thi^f 

to his pall^ during the commission of a robbery or other act ; 

meaning, go on with your operations, there is no sign of aiiy 

alarm or detection. 

Fakeman-charlet, Fakement. As to fake signifies to do 

any act, or make any thing, so the fakement means the act 

or thing alluded to, and on which your discourse tuni«; 

consequently, any stranger, ups^cquainted with your subject, 

will not comprehend what is meant by the fakement : for in- 

^stance, having recently; been concerned with another in sdAe- 

robbery, and imwedkrtely separated, the liftt^r taking the 

feooiy ^ith ln«i, oiv your next m^etf^g, yon will inquite, 

what he has done with the fakement ? meaning the airtMe 

stolen^ wiietber it wa9 a pocket-book, piec^ of linto, or 

what not. Speaking of any stolen property, whicfh MM a 

private mark, one will say, Xhttt is zfUkeman-ehatley otf it ; 

a forgery, which is well executed, is ^afd to be a pfimi^ 

fakemtnt ; \a a w<m), atfy thing is lid^ble td b^ terti^df a 

fakement, ot a fakeman-eharky, provided th^ p^t^oil yoii 

address ka<yws to what yon allode. 

Fakement. A counterfeit signatore. A forg^y. Tell the 

macers to mind thdr f^ement» ^ desire Ih^ awin dlersf to M 

careful not to forge slnothe^'^ signatuffe.* 

FALLALL9. Ornattentd, chiefly women's, iiitih ^^ ribaiMs, 

necklaces, &o. 
Famgrasp. To shake hands : figuratively, tb a^ee ot mtike 
up a difference. Famgrdsp the coVcl: dliMike hand^ with the 
fdlow. Cani. 
Family* Tbietet, and oth«t» who live tip&a the tros$j are de- 

nonkinated ** thefamilyT 
Family Man ot Woman. Belonging to the fMaily ; i. k. he 

or she we family people. 
VhniL^ OF LoVE: Lewd W^ni^n ; alsio, a I'elijpoos sect.' . 
Fam Lay. Going into a goMsmith*s sh6p, under pref«iM«f of 
bnying a wedding-ring, and palming one or two, by d^bing 
' the band with some viscous matter. 
Fams, or FAitf BLES. Hands. Fambte^beatid • rings or gloves. 

Ca^t. 
FAiff. To beat anyone. I fanned himf sweetly; I btothim 

h^^rtlly^ ' 
Fanciful fi>nuB of Bisttino. Varions^. Bt. gn Cb^kea 
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College to a sentry-box: Hhod«»'8 fam to a milk-^iralk s 
BurHagton-areade to A smock-shop : Pompey's pUiar to a 
stick of sealing-wax: Waterloo-bridge to a deal plank. 
Sec, 

Fancy. One of the Fancy means a sporting eliaracter, that 
is either attached to pigeons, dog-fightii^, boxing, &c. 
also, any article universally admired for its beauty, or which 
the owner sets particular store by, is termed Vifamcy article* 
As a fancy clout is a favourite handkerchief, &c. ; so, a 
woman, who is the particular favourite of any man, is term*^ 
ed his fancy teaman, and Hee versd. 

Fancy Man. Or, in other words, a petticoat pensioner p a 
fellow kept by a prostitute. Cant. 

Fancy Pibcbs. Women of pleasure, doxies, &c. 

Fantastically dressed, with more rags than ribands. 

Fart. He has let a brewer's iart, grains and ail, said of on<! 
who has bewrayed his breeches. 

" Piss and fart, 
Soand at heart. 
Mingere cum bumbit. 
Res talubemma at bmbiu** 

I dare not trust my a-se with a fart, said by a person 
troubled with a looseness. 

Fart Catoher. A valet or footman, from his walking behind 
his master pr mistress. 

Farting Crackers. Breeches. 

Fastner. a warrant. 

Fastnesses. Bogs. 

Fat, All the fat is in the fire, that is^ it is all over with uss ; 
a saying used in case of any miscarriage or disappointment itf 
an undertaking: an allusion to overturning the frying-pan 
into the fire« Fat, among printers, means void spaces, ti 
good job. A fat work, little to do and well paid for it. 

Fat as a Hen in the Forehead. A saying of a meagre 
person. 

Fat Cull. A rich fellow. 

Fat heaped. Stupid. 

Faulkner. A tumbler, juggler, or shower of tricks; per- 
haps, because they lure the people, as a falconer doti his 
hawks. Cant. 

Fawney. a rmg. 

Fawney Rig. A common fraud, thus practised : — a fellow 
drops a brass ring, double gilt, which he picks up before 
the party meant to be cheated, and to whom he disposes 
of it for less than its supposed, add ten tlmt^s mt>re than its^ 
real, value. &e Money DR'oppfiR. 

Faytors, orFATORs. Fortune-tellers. 
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' FlAomB. To tagiM a hone ; to {Nit giofer up • hone's An- 
d^oieiit, and, formerly^ as it is said, a live eel, to make him 
lively, and carry his tail well. It is said, a forfeit u in- 
curred by any horse-dealer's servant, vi^bo shall shoW a hone 
without first feaguing him* Feague is used, figuratively, 
for, encouraging or spiriting one up. 
Fbak. The Amdamait. 
FfiATHER-BBD Lanb. A rough or stony lane. 
Feathbb one's Nest. To enrich one's self. 
Feeder. A spoon. To nab the feeder; to steal a spoon. 
Febt. To make feet for children's stockings, to beget ehil- 
dren. An ofiicer of feet; a jocular title for an officer of 
infiintiy. 
Feint. A sham attack on one part, when a real one is meaiit 

at another. 
Fellow Commonbb. An empty bottle; so called at the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where fellow commonen are not, in 
general, considered as over full of learning. At Oxford, an 
empty bottle is called a gentleman commoner for the same 
reason. They pay at Cambridge £250 a year fur the privi- 
lege of wearing a gold or silver tassel to their caps. The 
younger branches of the nobility have the privUege of wear- 
ing a hat, and from thence are denominated Hat Fellow 
Commoners. 
Fbn. a bawd, or common prostitute. Cant. 
Fence. To pawn or sell to a receiver of stolen goods. The 
kiddey fenced his thimble for three quids ; the young fellow 
pawned his watch for three guineas. To fence invariably 
means to pawn or sell goods to a receiver. 
Fencing Ken. The magazine or warehouse where stolen 

goods are secreted. 
Ferme. a hole. Cant. 
Fermbrdy Beggars. All those who have not the sham sores, 

or clymes. 
Ferrara. Andrea Ferrara, the name of a famous sword- 
cutler ; most of the Highland broad-swords are marked with 
his name : whence an Andrea Ferrara has become the com- 
mon name for the glaymore, or Highland broad-sword » See 
Glaymorb. 
Ferret. A tradesman who sells goods to young unthrift 
bein, at excessive rates, and then continually duns them for 
the debt. To ferret, to search out or expel any one from his 
hiding-place, as a ferret drives out rabbits ; tdso, to cheat* 
Ferret-eyed, red-eyed : ferrets have red ey^s. 
Fetch. A trick, wheedle, or invention to deceive. 
Feutereb. A dog-keeper; from th^ French vautrier, or 
vaultrier, one that leads |i lime houad for the chase. 
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Fib. To beat. Fib the cove's quarron in tbe rampad, for the 
lonr in his bong ; beat the fellow in the highway, for the 
money in his purse. Cant. A fib is also a tiny lie. 

Fibbing. In bruising, signifies the getting an adversary's head 
under the arm and punching it. Randall is more cele- 
brated for the dexterity with which he administers ^ fibbing' 
than any in the prize-ring, either hand being equally effec- 
tive, as in the case of West Country Dick, whom, after hav- 
ingjibbedf till he was tired, with the right hand, he flung on 
the right arm, holding him all the time with his feet cff the 
ground, and rendered him, in a few seconds, a perfect 
spectacle. Indeed, whoever the opponent is that is unfor- 
tunate enough tp have a fibbing administered by the Nonpa- 
reil, he speedily realizes the poet's lines : 

" Heads, though thick, weie made 
But to be punched or brohtn" 

Vide RandaWt Scrap Book. 

Fibbing Gloak. A pugilist. Cant. 

FiCE, or FoYSE. A small windy escape backwards, more ob- 
vious to the nose than ears, frequently, by old ladies, 
charged on their lap-dogs. See Fizzle. 

Fid of Tobacco. A quid, from the small pieces of tow 
with which the vent or touch-hole of a cannon is stopped. 
Sea term. 

Fiddle Faddlb. Trifling discourse, nonsense. A mere 
fiddle faddle fellow ; a trifler. 

Fiddlers Monet. All sixpences ; sixpence being the usual 
sum paid by each couple for music at country wakes and 
hops. Fiddlers fare; meat^ drink, and money. Fiddlers 
pay ; thanks and wine. 

Fiddlestick. A spring«saw. Scotch cant. 

Fiddlestick's End. Nothing; the end of the ancient fiddle- 
sticks ending in a point : hence metaphorically used to ex- 
press a thing terminating in nothing. 

Fidgets. He has got the fidgets ; said of one that cannot sit 
long in a place. 

Fidlam Ben. General thieves ; called also St. Peter's sons, 
having every finger a fish-hook. Cant. 

Field Lane Duck. A baked sheep's head. 

Fields of Temptation. The attractions held out to young 
men at the universitv. Oxf. cant. 

FiEBi facias, a red-faced man is said to have been 'Served 
with a writ of fieri fkcias. 

FlGDEAN. To kill. 

FiGOBB. a little boy put in at a window to hand out goods 
to the diver. See Diver. 

Figging Law. The art of picking pockets. Cant. 

o 
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Figure. A bit of flash for '• Wlial's to pay V i. e. " What's 
the figure?" 

Figure Dancer. One who alters figures on bank-notes, con- 
torting tens to hundreds. 

Filch, or Filbl. A beggar's staff, with an iron book at the 
end, to pluck clothes from a hedge, or any thing oat of a 
casement. Filcher, the same as angler. Filching cove ; a 
man thief. Filching mort ; a woman thief. 

File, File Cloy, or Bungnipper. A pickpocket. To file ; 
to rob or cheat. The file, or bungnipper, goes generally in 
company with two assistants, the Adam Tiler and another, 
called the bulk or bulker, whose business it is to jostle the 
person they intend to rob, and push him against the well, 
while the nle picks his pocket, and gives the booty to the 
Adam Tiler, who scours off with it. Cant. It also signifies 
a person who has had a long course of experience in the arts 
of fraud, so as to have become an adept, is termed an old 
Jile "upon the town ; so it is usual to say of a man who is 
extremely cunning, and not to be overreached, that he is a 
deep file. 

Fin. An arm. A one-finned man, a fellow who has lost an 
arm. Sea phrase. 

Fine. Fine as five-pence. Fine as a cow-t--d stuck with 
primroses. 

Fine. A man imprisoned for any offence. A fine of eighty- 
four months ; a transportation for seven years. 

Finger in Eye. To put finger in eye, to weep ; commonly 
applied to women. The more you cry the less you'll p-ss, a 
consolatory speech used by sailors to their doxies. It is as 
great a pity to see a woman cry as to see a goose walk bare- 
foot, another of the same kind. 

FiNGER-PosT. A parson ; so called, because he points out a 
way to others which he never goes himself. Like the finger- 
post, he points out a way he has never been, and, probably, 
will never go, i. e. the way to heaven. 

Finger-Smiths. Thieves. Midwives. Cant, 

Finish. The finish, a small coffee-house (in great repute to 
see a bit of life, in 1796) in Covent Garden market, op- 
posite Russell -street, opened very early in the morning, and 
therefore resorted to by debauchees shut out of every other 
house. 

Fipenny. a clasp-knife. Cant» 

Fieb a Slug. To drink a dram. 

Fire Priggers. Villains who rob at firesi under pretence 
of assisting in removing the goods. 

FiBB Ship. A wench who has the venereal disease. 

Fire Shovel. Hei or she, when young, was fed with a firer 
shovel ; a saying of persons with wide mouths. 
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Firing a Gun. Introducing a story by head and shoulder4. 
A man, wanting to tell a particular story, said to the com- 
pany, " Hark ; did you not hear a gun ? — but now we are 
talking of a gui], I will tell you the story of one/' 

Fish. A seaman. A scaly fish; a roughs blunt tar. To 
have other fish to fry ; to have other matters to mind, some- 
thing else to do. 

Fit. Suitable. It won't fit ; it will not suit or do. 

Fives-Court. A place distinguished (in addition to the game 
of fives) for sparring matches between the pugilists. The 
combatants belonging to the prize-ring exhibit the art of self- 
defence at the Fives-Court with the gloves ; and it is fre- 
quently at this Court where public challenges are given and 
accepted by the boxers. 'The most refined and fastidious 
person may attend these exhibitions of sparring with pleasure ; 
as they are conducted with all the neatness, elegance, and 
science, of fencing. Admission, 3s. each person. It is 
situated in St. Martin's Street, Leicester-fields. 

Five Shillings. The sign of five shillings; i. e. the crown. 
Fifteen shillings ; the sign of the three crowns. 

Fizzle. An escape backward. 

Flabagasted. Confounded. 

Flabby. Relaxed, flaccid; not firm or solid. 

Flag. A groat. Cant. The flag of defiance, or bloody 
fiag, is out, signifying, the man is drunk, and alluding to 
the redness of his face. Sea phrase. 

Flam. A lie or sham story : also, a single stroke on a drum. 
To flam; to hum, to amuse, to deceive. Flimflams; idle 
stories. 

Flap Dragon. A clap or pox. 

Flarb. To blaze, shine, or glare. 

Flash. Knowing. Understanding another's meaning. The 
swell was flash, so I could not draw his fogle ; the gen^ 
tleman saw what I was about, and therefore I could not 
pick his pocket of his silk handkerchief. To patter flash ; to 
speak the slang language. See Patter. 

Flash. A periwig. Rum flash ; a fine long wig, Queey 
flash; a miserable, weather-beaten caxon. 

Flash. To show ostentatiously. To flash one's ivory; §9 
laugh and show one's teeth. Don't flash your ivory, bu( 
shut your potato-trap, and keep your guts ^arm ; the devii 
loves hot tripes. 

** Bets ran a hnndred to ten. 
The Adonis would li^etfiaih his voory again." 

Vide CrWt Mgm»rk>L 

t 

To cut a dash ; to appear a knowing person : to hefiy, 
Jmtm, ur awake ; one not to be had. 

o 2 
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Fi«ASH CovB or CovESS. The master or mistress of the house. 

Flash Chaunt. A song interlarded with flash. 

Flash Kbn. A house that harbours thieves. 

Flash Lingo. The canting or slang language. 

Flash Man. A favourite or /aiic^ man; but this term is ge- 
nerally applied to those dissolute characters upon the town, 
who subsist upon the liberality of unfortunate womeq, and 
who, in return, are generally at hand, during their nocturnal 
perambulations, to protect them should any brawl occur, or 
should they be detected in robbing those whom they may 
have picked up. 

Flash Mollisher. A Cyprian. Cant. 

Flash of Lightnino. A glass of gin. 

«' No more let him swipe J)ead\f% flashes of Hghlning." 

Fide fiofwIaiPf Scrap Book. 

Flash Pannbys. Houses to which thieves and prostitutes 
resort. 

" Next for his favourite mof^ the kiddoj^ looks about. 
And if she's in tLfUuk panney,^ he swears he'll have her out ; 
So ht feneet^ all his togti to buy her dvdtfi and then 
"BtfivkP his master's (pb^ to take her from the fcen.9 " 

fUuik Song. 

Flash the Hash. To vomit. Cant. 

Flat. In a general sense, any.honest man, or square cove, 
in opposition to a sharp or cross cove ; when used particularly, 
it means the person you have a design to rob or defraud, 
who is termed the^f, or the Jlatty gory. A man who does 
any foolish or imprudent act is called aflat; any person, who 
is found to be an easy duj)e to the designs of the family, is said 
%x^ht^ prime Jlat, It^s a good flat thafs never down, is a 
proverb vtmong flash people, meaning, that though a man may 
be repeatedly duped or taken in, he must, in the end, have 
his eyes opened to his folly. 

Flat-catching. Simple persons, who are easily imposed 
upon, who believe any story that is told to them. Cant. , 

FLAT-BfOi^E. Want of judgement. Cant. 

Flatts. Cards. Cant. 

Flawd. Drunk. 

FLATBOTTOMiST. A bum-brusher, or schoolmaster. 

Flay, or Flea, the Fox. To vomit. 

Flba Bits. A trifling injury. To send any one away with a 
flea in his ear; to give any one a hearty scolding. 

a Giri. ft Y^Mith. s Biothel. 4 Pawns. s Clothes. 

« W^ jing apparel ' Robs. « Till. f Hoose. 
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Flbbcb. To rob, xheat, or plunder. 

Flemish Account. A losing or bad account. 

Flbsh Bbokbr. a match -maker, a bawd. 

Flicker. A drinking glass. Cant. 

Flickering. Grinning, or laughing in a man's ftice. 

Flicking. Cutting. Flick me some panam and caffan ; cut 
me some bread and cheese. Flick the peter; cut off the 
cloak-bag; or portmanteau. 

Flimsets. Bank-notes. Cant. 

Fling. To trick or cheat. He flung me fairly out of it; he 
cheated me out of it. 

Flints. Journeyman tailors, who refuse to work for the 
vrages settled by law: those who submit are, by the muti- 
neers, styled dungs, i. e. dunghills. 

Flip. Small beer, brandy, and sugar; this mixture, with the 
addition of a lemon, was, by sailors, formerly called Sir 
Cloudsly, in memory of Sir Cloudsly Shovel, who used fre- 
quently to regale himself with it. 

Flip. To shoot. Cant. 

Flippbr. The hand. Sea term. 

Floating Academy. See Campbell's Academy. 

Floating Hell. The hulks. 

Flog. To whip. 

Flogger. a horsewhip. Cant. 

Flogging Cully. A debilitated lecher, commonly an old one. 

Flogging Cove. The beadle or whipper in Bridewell. 

Flogging Stake. The whipping-post. 

Floor. To knock down. Floor the pig; knock down the 
officer. 

Floored. Knocked down. Pugilistic cant. Also, a per- 
son drunk is said to be floored. 

Flourish. To take a flourish ; to enjoy a woman in a hasty 
manner, to take a flyer. See Flyer. 

Flout. To jeer, ridicule. 

Flue Faker. A chimney-sweep. Cant. 

Flummery. Oatmeal and water, boiled to a jelly; also, com- 
pliments, neither of which are over-nourishing. 

Flush in the Pocket. Full of money. The cull is flush in 
the fob ; the fellow is full of money. 

Flustered. Drunk. 

Flutb. The recorder of a corporation: a recorder was an 
)mcient musical instrument. 

Flux. To cheat, cozen, or over-reach : also, to salivate. To 
flux a wig; to put it up in curl, and bake it. 

Fly. Knowing. Acquainted with another's meaning or pro- 
ceeding. The rattling cove is fly; the coachman knows 
what we arc about : also, vigilant, suspicious, . cunning, 
not easily robbed or duped; a shop-keeper or person of this 
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description is called a fiy cove, or a leary cove ; on otkef 

occasions Jlif is synonymous with ft^eh or lear^, vls Vm fig 

to you, I was 'put flash to \\\ta, &rc. 
Fly. a waggon. Cant. 

Fly by Night. You old fly by night ; an ancient term of re- 
proach to an old woman, signifying that she was a wilcb» 

and alluding to the nocturnal excursions attributed to witches 

who were supposed to fly abroad to their meetings, mounted 

on brooms. 
Flybh. To take a flyer; td edjoy a woman with her clothes 

on, or without going to bed. 
Fly BBS. Shoes. 

Fly-flavpbd. Whippied in the stocks, or at the cart's tail. 
Flying Camps. ' Beggars plying in a body at a fnueral. 
Flying GiggeKs. Turnpike gates. 
Flying Hobsb. A lock in wrestling, by which he who uses 

it throws his adversary over his head. 
Flying Pasty. Sirreverence wrapt in paper and thrown over 

a neighbour's wall. 
Flying Station bbs. Ballad-singers and hawkers of penny 

histories. 
Flymsey. a bank-note. 
Fly thb Mags. Tossing up halfpence. Cant. 
Fob. a cheat, trick, or contrivance. I will not be f<>bbed 

off so; I will not be thus deceived with false pretences. 

The fob is also a small breeches pocket for holding a 

watch. 
Fogey. Old Fogey. A nick-name for an invalid soldier; 

derived from the French word fougeux^ fierce or fiery. 
FoGLE. A handkerchief. Cant. A bhie handkerchief with 

white diamond spots, commonly called a blue bird's eye. 

Ex. gr. 

** My handkerchiefs, of Mrd*$ eue btue. 
Bear them to Belcher when Vm gone." 

'< The bird't eye fogle round his neck." 

Vide Banddet Serap Book, 
f 

FoGLE HUNTEE. A pickpocket. Cant. 

FoGEAM. An old fogram ; a fusty old fellow. 

FoGUS. Tobacco. Tip me a gage of fogus ; give me a pipe 

of tobacco. Cant. 
Fool. A fool at the end of a stick; a fool at one end and a 

maggot at the other; gibes on an angler. 
Foolish. An expression among impures, signifying the cully 

who pays: in opposition to a flash man. Is he foolish or 

flash ? 
Foot Pads, or Low Pads. Rogues who rob on foot. 
Foot Wabbleb. A contemptuous appellation for a foot-^ol' 

dier^ commonly used by the cavalry. 
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Footman's Mawkd, An artificial sore, made with un-slafced 
limey goap. and the rust of old iron, on the back of a beg* 
gar's band, as if burt by the bite or kick of a horse. 

FoOTY Despicablb. a footy fellow; a despicable fellow; 
from the French vfOTdfouiue. 

Fobs Foot, or Paw. Give us your fore foot; give us your 
hand. 

Foreman of thb Jury. One who engrosses all the tdk to 
himself, or speaks for the rest of the company. 

Forest of Debt. Payment of deiyts. Oxf. Univ. eanU 

Fork, A pickpocket. Let us fork him; let us pick his poc- 
ket. '' The newest and most dexterous way, which is to 
thrust the fingers strait, stifiT, open, and very quick, into 
the jK>dKet, and so closing them, hook what can be held be- 
tween them/' N,B. This was taken from a book written 
many years ago; doubtless, the art of picking pockets, 
like all others, must have been much improved since that 
time. 

Forks. The two fore-fingers of the hand ; to put y^r forks 
down is to pick a pocket. 

Forlorn Hope. A gamester's last sti^. 

Fortune Hunters. Indigent men seeking to enrich them- 
selves by marrying women of fortune. 

Fortune Teller, or Cunning Man. A judge who tells 
every prisoner his fortune, lot, or doom. To go before the 
fortune-teller, lambskin man, or conjuror; to be tried at an 
assize. See Lambskin Men. 

Fobs, .or Phoss. A phosphorus bottle used by cracksmen to 
obtain a light. 

Foul. To foul a plate with a man; to take dinner with him. 

Foul*mouthed. Abusive. 

Foundling. A child dropped in the street, and found and 
educated at the parish expense. 

Four Bells at Night. Ten o'clock. Ses term 

FousiL. The name of a public house where the EiCcentrics 
assemble, ia May's Buildings, St. Martin's Lane. 

Fox. A sharp cunning fellow : also, an old term for a sword, 
proibably a rusty one, or else from its being stained with 
blood; some say this name alluded to certain swords of re- 
markable good temper, or metal, marked with the figure of 
a fox, probably the sign, or rebns, of the maker. 

Fox's Paw. The vulgar pronunciation of the French words 
faux pas. He made a confounded fox's paw. 

Foxed. Intoxicated. 

FoxEY. Rank, stinking. 

Foxing a Boot. Mending the boot by capping it. 

Foyst. a pick-pocket, cheat, or rogue. See WorroN's 
Gang. 
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FoYST. To piek a pocket. 

FoYSTED IN. Words or passages surreptitiously interpolated 
or ioserted into a book or writing. 

Fraters. Vagabonds who beg with sham patents, or brieft» 
for hospitals, fires, innundations, &c. 

Free. Free of fumbler's hall; a saying of one who cannot 
get his wife with child. 

Free and Easy. Singing clubs in London are denominated 
free and eaty ; i. e. where persons sing any songs they think 
proper, without any control from the chairman ; and, also, 
where every individual is welcome, from the duke to the 
chimney-sweeper, so that he contributes to the plate: an in* 
troduction is not required. 

Free and Easy Johns. A society which meet at the Hole-in- 
the-Wall, Fleet-street, to tipple porter and sing bawdry. 

Free Booters. Lawless, robbers and plunderers; originally, 
. soldiers who served without pay, for the privilege of plun- 
dering the enemy. 

Freeholder. He whose wife accompanies him to the ale-house. 

Freeman's Quay. Free of expense* To lush at freeman's 
quay; to drink at another's cost. 

French Cream. Brandy; so called by the old tabbies and 
dowagers when drank in their tea. 

French Disease. The delicate disease, said to have been 
imported from France^ French gout ; the same. He suf- 
fered by a blow over the snout with a French faggot-stick ; 
i. e. he lost his nose by the pox. 

French Leave. To take French leave; to go off without 
taking leave of the company : a saying frequently applied to ' 

. persons who have ran away from their creditors. 

Freshman. One just entered a member of the university. 

Fresh Milk. Cambridge new comers to the university. 

Freshwater Bay. Alludes to freshmen; a name conferred 
on novices in the university. Oxf. cant. 

Fribble. An effiminate fop; a name borrowed from a cele- 
brated character of that kind, in the farce of *' Miss in her 
Teens," written by Mr. Garrick. 

Friday-face. A dismal countenance. Before, and even long 
after the Reformation, Friday was a day of abstinence, or 
jour maigre. Immediately after the restoration of king 
Charles .11. a proclamation was issued, prohibiting all publi- 
cans from dressing any suppers on a Friday. 

Frio Pig. A trifling, fiddle-faddle fellow. 

Frigate. A well-rigged frigate; a well dressed wench. 

Frisk. To dance the paddington-frbk ; to be hanged. 

Frisk. Used by thieves to signify searching a person whom 
they have robbed. B — t his eyes ! frisk him. To frisk a cly ; 
to pick a pocket. Cant, 
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Fboe, or Vro£. a woman, wife, or mistress. Brush to jour 
froe, or bloss, and wheedle her for crop; run to your mis^ 
tress, and sooth and coax her for some money. Dutch. 
Fhoglander. a Dutchman. 
Frog's Wine. Gin. 

Frosty Face. One pitted with the small pox. 
Frummaoemmed. Choaked, strangled, suffocated, or hang- 

ed. Cant. 
Fubsey. Plump. A fobsey wench ; a plump, healthy wench* 
FuoBLB. Drunk. This is rum fuddle ; this is excellent 

tipple or drink. Fuddle ; drunk. Fuddle cap ; a drunkard. 
FuDOE. Nonsense. 
FuLHAMS. Loaded dice are called high and low men, or high 

and low folhams, by Ben Jonson and other writers of his 

time ; • either because they were made at Fulham, or from 

that place being the resort of sharpers. 
Fuller's Earth. Gin and bitters, a favourite liquor of the 

celebrated George Head, in whom this slang term origi- 
nated. 
Full of Emptiness. Jocular term for empty. 
Full March. The Scotch greys are in full march by the 

crown-office ; the lice are crawling down his head. 
FuMBLER. An old or impotent man. To fumble, also, means 

to go awkwardly about any work or manual operation. 
Fun. a cheat or trick. Do you think to fun me out of it I 

Do you think to cheat me 1 also, the breech, from being 

the abbreviation of fundament ; Til kick your fun. Cant. 
Funk. To use an unfair motion of the hand in plumping at 

taw. Schoolboy's term. 
Funk. To smoke ; figuratively, to smoke or stink through 

fear. I was in a cursed funk. 

<« Up he rose in s^fimk, lapp'd a toothful of brandy. 
And to it again/' &c. 

^ Vide CriVi Memorial 

To funk the cobbler ; a schoolboy's trick, performed with 
asafoetida and cotton, which are stuffed into a pipe: the 
cotton being lighted, and the bowl of the pipe covered with 
a coarse handkerchief, the smoke is blown out, at the small 
end, through the crannies of a cobbler's stall. 

FuRMEN. Aldermen. 

FuRM ITY, or Fromenty. Wheat boiled up to a jelly. To 
simper like a furmity kettle ; to smile or look merry about 
the gills. 

Fuss. A confusion, a hurry, an unnecessary to do about 
trifles. 

FussoGK. A lasy fat woman. An old fussock ; a frowsy old 
woman. 
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FcsTiAN. Bombast langiage. Red fustiafl ; port wine* 

FvsTT LuoGs. A beastly sluttish woman. 

Fuzz. To shuffle cards minutely ; also, lo change the pack. 
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GAB, or Gob. The mouth. Gift of the gab ; a facility of 
speech, nimble-toflgued eloquence. To blow the gab ; to 
oonlttss or peach. 

Gab, or Gob, Stbing. A bridle. 

Gabbt. a fsotish feUow. 

Gaff. A im. The drop coves maced the joskins at the gaff; 
the ring droppers cheated the countrymen at the fair. 

Gaff. To game by tossing up halfpence. 

Qao. An instniment, used chiefly by housebreakers and 
thieves, for propping open the mouth of a person robbed, 
thereby to prevent his calling out for assistance. 

Gaob, or FoGUS. A pipe of tobacco. 

Gaooebs. Players. CanU 

Gaggebs. High and low. Cheats who, by sham pretences, 
mMJ woaderful stories of their sufferings, impose on the cre- 
dulity of well meamng people. See RuM Gaoqbk. 

Galambt. a fowl. CanU 

Oaumaufbet. a hodge-podge made up of the remains and 
scraps of Mie laider. 

Gaxx. His gall is not yet broken ; a saying used in prisons 
of a man just brought in, who appears dejected. 

Gallby. Building the galley ; a game formerly used at sea, 
in order to put a trick upon a landsman or fresh-water .sailor. 
It being agreed to play at that game, one sailor personates 
the builder, and another the merchant or contractor : the 
builder first begins by laying the keel, which consists of a 
number of men laid all along on their backs, one after 
another, that is, head to foot; he next puts in the ribs or 
knees, by making a number of men sit feet to feet, at right 
angles to, and on each side of, the keel ; be now, fixing on 
the person inteuded to be the object of the joke, obserres 
he is a fierce-looking fellow, and fit for the lion; be, ac- 
cordingly, places him at the head, his arms being held or 
locked in by the two persons next to him, representing 
the ribs. After several other dispositions, the builder 
delivers over the galley to the contractor, as complete ; but 
he, among other faults and objections, observes the lion Is 
not gilt, on which the builder, or one of his assistants, runs 
to the head, and dipping a mop in excrement, thrusts it 
into the face of the lion. 
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Gallieb. Hurriied, vexed, over-fttigued, perhaps, like a 
g;Blley*6lave. 

Galligaskins. Breeches. 

Gallipot. A nickname for an apothecary. 

Galloot. a soldier. Cent. 

Galloper. A blood-horse, a honten The toby gill clapped 
his bleeders to his galloper, and tipped the traps the doable; 
the highwayman spurred his horse, and got away from the 
officers. 

Gallore, orGoLORE. Plenty. 

Gallows Bird. A thief, or pickpocket ; also, one that asso- 
ciates with them. 

Gambadoes. Leathern cases of stiff leather, used in Devon- 
shire instead of boots : they are fastened to the saddle, and 
admit the leg, shoe, and all : the name was at first jocularly 
given. 

Gambler. A sharper, or tricking gamester. 

GambSv This, ill-shaped legs. A corruption of the French 
^ord Jatnbes, Farcy gambs, sore or swelled 1^. 

Game. Any mode of robbing. The toby is now a queer 
game ; to rob on the highway is now a bad mode of acting. 
This observation is frequently made by thieves ; the roads 
beitig now so well guarded by the horse-patrole, and gentle- 
men travel with little cash in their pockets. 

Game. Bubbles or pigeons drawn in to be cheated : also, at 
Cyprian temples, lewd women. Mother, have you any 
game 1 mother, have you any girts 1 To die game ; to 8«fier 
at the gallows without showing any signs of fear or r^ 
'pentance. Game pullet, a young whore, or forward girl ia 
the way of becoming one. 

Game. Among pugilists, courage of the highest order. He 
is a game man ; he will not give up the contest, until nature 
forsakes him. He will not say, NO ! 

Gammon. To humbug, to deceive, to tell lies. What rum 
gammon the old file pitched to the flat ; how finely the 
knowing old fellow humbugged the fool. Any assertion 
which is not strictly true, or professions believed to be insin- 
cere ; as, I believe you're gammoning, or, that's all gammon^ 
meaning, you arc no doubt jesting with me, or, that's M a 
farce. To gammon a person, is to amuse him with lalse ' 
assurances, to praise, or flatter him, in order to obtain some 
particular end : to gammon a mui to any act, is to persuade 
him to it by artful language or pretence : to gamwum a shop- 
keeper, &c. is to engage his attention to your discoorse, 
while your accomplice is executing some preconcerted plan 
of depredation upon his property : a thief detected in a 
house, which he has entered, upon the »meak, for the pur- 
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pose ot robbing it, will eiidea?oar, by aoiDe 
8tory» to account for his intnision, and to get off witk 
good grace: a man, who is ready at inveotioB, and bay 
always a flow of plausible language on these occasiont, is 
said to be a prime gamnumer: to gamwum luihy or furer, 
is to pretend drunkenness or sickness, for some private end. 
Gammon and Pattbr. Commonplace talk of any profes- 
sion ; as, the gammon and patter of a horse-dealer, sailor, 
&c. 

Gammon the Twelve. A man, who has been tried by a 
criminal court, and, by a plausible defence, .has induced the 
jury to acquit him, or to banish the capital part of the 
charge, and so save his life, is said, by his associates, to 
have gammoned the twelve in prime twigf alluding to the 
number of ju^men. 

Gan. The mouth or lips. Cant. 

Gander Month. That month in which a man's wife lies in : 
wherefore, during that time, husbands plead a sort of indul- 
gence in matters of gallantry. 

Gang. A company of men, a body of sailors, a knot of 
thieves, pickpockets, &c. A gang of sheep-trotters; the 
four feet of a sheep. 

Gaoler's Coach. A hurdle : traitors being usually cmivejfed 
from the gaol to the place of execution on a hurdle or 
sledge. 

Gapesbed. Sights, any thing to feed the eye. I am come 
abroad for a little gapeseed. 

Gapstopper. a whoremaster. 

Garden. To put a person in the garden, in the hole, tn the 
bucket, or in the well, are synonymous phrases, signifying 
to defiraud him of his due share of the booty by embessliog 
a part of the property, or the money it is fenced for; this 
phrase also applies generally to defrauding any one» with 
whom you ai% confidentially connected, of what .is justly 
his due. 

Garnish. An entrance-fee demanded by the old prisoners of 
one just committed to gaol. 

Garret, or Upper Story. The head. His garret, or 
upper story is empty, or. unfurnished; i. e. he has^ no 
brains, he is a fool : it also signifies \hefob pocket* 

Garret Election. A ludicrous ceremony, practised every 
new parliament: it consists of a mock election of two 
members to represent the borough of Garret (a few 
straggling cottages, near Wandsworth, in Surrey). The qua- 
lification W a voter is, having enjoyed a woman, in the 
open air, within that district: the candidates are commonly 
fellows of low humour, who dress themselves up in a 
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ridiciiimis manner. As this brings a prodigious concourse 
of people to Wandsworth, the publicans of that place 
jointly contribute to tbe expense, which is sometimes 
considerable. 

Gawkbt. a tall, thin, awkward young man or woman. 

Gbach. a thief. Cant. 

Gbb. It won't gee ; it won't hit or do, it does not suit or fit. 

Gelbino. An eunuch. 

Gblt. Money. German. Also, castrated. 

Gbntle Cbaft. The art of shoemaking. One of the gen- 
tle craft ; a shoemaker : so called because once practised by 
St. Crispin. 

Gbi«tleman Commoner. An empty bottle. An university 
joke ; gentlemen commoners not being deemed over full of 
learning. 

Gentleman's Companion. A louse. 

Gbntibman's Master. A highway robber; because he 
makes a gentleman obey his commands, i. e. stand and 
deliver. 

Gentleman of three Ins. In debt, in gaol, and in danger 
of remaining there for life: or, in gaol, indicted, and in 
danger of being hanged in chains. 

Gentleman of three Outs. That is, without money, 
without wit, and without manners ; some add another out ; 
i. e. without credit. 

Gentry Cove. A gentleman. Cant. 

Gentry Cove Ken. A gentleman's house. Cant. 

Gentry Mort. A gentlewoman. 

Gborge. Yellow George; a guinea. Brown George; an am- 
munition loaf. 

German Duck. Half a sheep's head boiled with onions. 

Get. One of his get ; one of his oflbpring or begetting. 

Gib. a face. Sea term. 

Gibberish. The cant language of thieves and gypsies, called 
Pedlars' French, and St. Giles's Greek. See St. Giles's 
Grbbb:. Also, the mystic language of Geber, used by 
chymists. Gibberish likewise means a sort of disguised lan<« 
guage, formed by inserting any consonant between each 
syllable of an English word ; in which case» it is called the 
gibberish of the letter inserted : if F, it is the F gibberish ; 
if G, the G gibberish ; as in the sentence. How do you do ? 
Howg dog youg dogi 

Gibbe. a horse that shrinks from the collar, and will not draw. 

Gib Cat. A northern name for a he-cat, there commonly 
called Gilbert. As melancholy as a gib cat ; as melan- 
choly as a he-cat who has been caterwauling, whence 
they always i«turn scratched, hungry, and out of spirits. 
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Aristotle 8Slj9y Omne anirlial poai caiium est trisie; to 
which an aoooymoos author has given the following ex- 
ceptioDy prefer gallum gallinaceum, et saeerdotem gratis 
fomicantem, 

Gtblbts. To join giblets ; said of a man and woman who 
cohabit as husband and wife without being married : also, to 
eq[>ulate. 

Gifts. Small white specks under the finger nails, said to 
portend gifts or presents. A stingy man is said to be as 
full of gifts as a brazen horse of his farts. 

Gift of the Gab. A facility of speech. 

GiGG. A nose. Snitchel his gigg ; fillip his nose. GranteFs 
gigg ; a hog's snout. Gigg is also a high one-^horse chaise. 
To gigg a Smithfield hank ; to hamstring an over-drove ox, 
vulgarly called a mad bullock. 

GiGGER. A latch, or door. Dub the gigger ; open the door. 
Gigger dubber ; the turnkey of a gaol. 

Giggle. To suppress a laugh. Gigglers; wanton women. 

Giles's, or St. Giles's Breed. ' Fat, ragged, and saucy. 
Newton and Dyot streets, the grand head-quarters of most 
of the thieves and pickpockets about London, are in St. 
Giles's parish. St. Giles's Greek, the cant language, called 
also Slang, Pedlars' French, and Flash. 

GiLFLURT. A proud minx, a vain, capricious woman. 

Gill. The abbreviation of Gillian, figuratively used for 
woman. Every jack has his gill, i. e. every jack has his 
gillian, or female mate. It is also a word used by way of 
variation, similar to cove^ gloak, or gory; but generally 
coupled to some other descriptive term, as aflash-gUl, toby- 
gill, &c. 

Gills. The cheeks. To look rosy about the gills ; to have a 
fresh complexion. To look merry about the giUs $ to appear 
cheerful. 

Gilt, or Rum Dubber. A thief who picks locks, so called 
from the gilt or picklock key; many of them are so expert, 
that, from the lock of a church door to that of the smallest 
cabinet, tiiey will find means to open it : these go into 
reputable public-houses, where, pretending business, they 
contrive to get into private rooms, up stairs, where they 
open any bureaus or trunks they happen to find there. 

GimbleT'ETED. Squinting, either in man or woman. 

GiMCRACK, or JiMCRACK. A spruce wench: a gimcrack 
also means a person who has a turn for mechanical con- 
trivanees. 

Gingambobs. Toys, bawbles. See TUinqambobs. 

Gingerbread. A cake made of treacle* iour, and grated 
gilder: also, money. He has the gingerbread ; be is rich. 
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GiNGEBBREAD WoBK. Gilding and carving ; these terms 
are particularly applied, by seamen on board Newcastle 
colliers, to the decorations of the sterns and quarters of 
West-Indiamen, which they have the greatest pleasure in 
defacing. 

GiNGKBLY. Softly, gently, tenderly. To go gingerly to 
work ; to attempt a thing gently or cautiously. 

GiNGEB-PATED, or GiN GEE -HACKLED. Red-haired : a term 
borrowed from the cockpit, where red cocks are called 
gingers. 

GiNNT. An instrument to lift up a grate, in order to steal 
what is in the window. Cant, 

Gin Spinneb. A distiller. 

Gip. From yvvc, a wolf, A servant at college. 

Give it to. To rob or defraud any place or person ; as, I 

fave it to him/<?r his reader, I robbed him of his pocket- 
ook. What suit did you give it them upon? In what 
manner, or by what means, did you effect your purpose 1 
also, to impose upon a person's credulity by telling him a 
string of falsehoods; or to take any unfair advantage of 
another's inadvertence or unsuspecting temper, on any occa- 
sion ; in either case, the party at last dropping down, that 
is, detecting your imposition, will say, 1 believe you have 
been giving it to me nicely all this while. 

Give lip to. To chatter, blow up. Sea tenn^ 

GivEB. A good boxer. Pugilistic phrase, 

GizzABD. To grumble in the gizzard ; to be secretly dis- 
pleased. 

Glass Eyes. A nick name for one wearing spectacles. 

Glaymobe. a Highland broad-sword ; from the Erse glay, 
or glaive, a sword ; and more, great. 

Glaze. A window. 

Glazieb. One who breaks windows and show-glasses, to 
steal goods exposed for- sale. Glaziers ; eyes. Cant, Is 
your father a glazier ; a question asked of a lad or young 
man, who stands between the speaker and the candle, or 
fire. If it is answered in the negative, the rejoinder is— 
I wish he was, that he might make a window through your 
body, to enable me to see the fire or light. 

Glib. Smooth, slippeiy. Glib tongsed ; talkative. 

Glim. A candle, or dark lantern, used in housebreaking : 
also, fire. To glim ; to burn in the hand : also, signifies 
sight or eye. Cant. 

'* His gUinu I've made look like a coaple of rainbows." 

Vide RanAUCt Scrap Book, 

Glimfendebs. Andirons. Cant, 
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Glimflasht. Angry, or m a passion. Cant. 

Glimjack. a liok-boy. Cant, 

Glimmer. Fire. Cant. 

Glimmer BRS. Persons begging with sham licences, pre- 
tending losses by fire. 

Glimms. Eyes. 

Glimstick. a candlestick. Cant. 

Glistner. a sovereign. Cant. 

Gloach* a man. Scotch cant. 

Gloves. Used by pugilists to communicate the art of self- 
defence to their pupib. 

Gloves. To give any one a pair of gloves ; to make them 
a present or bribe. To win a pair of gloves ; to kbs a man 
whilst he sleeps: for this a pair of gloves is due to any 
lady who will thus earn them. 

Gluepot. a parson : from joining men and women together 
in matrimony. 

Glum. Sullen. 

Glutton. A term used by bruisers to signify a man who 
will bear a great deal of bating. 

Gltbb. A writing. Cant. 

Gnarler. a little dog that, by his barking, alarms the 
family when any person is breaking into the house. 

Go. The dash. The mode. He is quite the go, he is 
quite varmeut, hp js prime, he is bang up, are sj^nohymous 
expressions. .^ . ' ^ -^ ' . • • .. v . ^^ ^ 

Goads. Those who wheedle in chapmen for horse-dealers. 

Go-ALONGER. A simple easy person, who suffers himself 
to be made a tool of, and is readily persuaded to any act 
or undertaking by his associates, who inwardly laugh at his 
folly, and ridicule him behind his back. 

Goat. A lascivious person. Goats jigg; making the beast 
with two backs, copulation. 

Gob. The mouth; also, a bit or morsel; whence gobbets. 
Gift of the gob ; \ride-mouthed, or one who speaks flu- 
ently, or sings well. . In Randall, an heroic fragment, may 
be round the following invocation : — 

" Shade of Jem Belcher horer ronnd his 1106, 
Protect hif Imgi, his ehatteren, and gob.*' 

Vide RandaWt Daky. 

" And when we well had tkac'd our gobt, 
And aU were in prime tvig for chatter,'' frc. 

Crib^i MemoriaL 

Gobbler. A turkey cock. 

Go Between. A pimp or bawd. 

Gob String. A bridle. 
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Go BY THB Ground. A Uttle short persouj man or woman. 

Godfather. He wlio pays the reckoning, or answers for 
the rest of the company; as. Will you stand godfather? and 
we will take care of the hrat ; i. e. repay you another time. 
Jurymen are also called godfathers, because they name the 
crime the prisoner before them has been guilty of, whether 
felony, petit larceny, &c. 

Gog. AlUa-gog; impatient, anxious, or desirous of a thing. 

Gog and Magog. Two giants, whose effigies stand on 
each side of the clock in Guildhall, London ; of whom 
there is a tradition, that, when they bear the clock strike 
one, on the first of April, they will walk down from their 
places. 

Goggles. Eyes. See Ogles. Goggle eyes; large promi- 
nent eyes. To go^le ; to stare. 

Going upon the Dub. Going out to break open, or pick 
the locks of, houses. 

Gold Droppers. Sharpers, who drop a piece of gold, 
which they pick up in the presence of some inexperienced 
person, for whom the trap is laid; this they pretend to 
have found, and, as he saw them pick it up, they invite 
hun to a public-house to partake of it ; when there, two 
or three of their comrades drop in, as if by accident, and 
propose cards, or some other game, when they seldom fail 
of stripping their prey. 

Goldfinch. One who has commonly a purse full of gold. 
Goldfinches; guineas. 

Gold Finder. One whose employment is to empty neces- 
sary houses; called also a tom-t — d-man, and nightman; 
the latter, from that business being always performed in 
the night. 

Golgotha, or the Place of Sculls. Part of the Theatre 
at Oxford, where the heads of houses sit ; those gentlemen 
being by the wits of the university called sculls. 

GoLLUMPUS. A large clumsy fellow. 

Gollup up. To drink down quickly. Cant. 

Good. A place or person, which promises to be easily rob- 
bed, |s said to be good, as, that house is good upon the 
crack; this shop is good upon the star; the swellis good 
for his monira ; S^c. A man who declares himself good for 
any favour or thing, means, that he has sufficient influence, 
or possesses the certain means to obtain it ; good as bread, 
or, good as cheese, are merely emphatical phrases to the same 
effect. See Caz. 

Good Man. A word of various imports, according to the 
place where it is spoken : in the city it means a ricti man ; 
at Hockley-in-thc-Hole» or St. Giles's, an expert boxer; 
at a bagnio in Covent Garden, a vigorous fornicator; at 
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an alehouse or tavern, one wbo lov^s his pot or bottle; 

and sometimes, though but rarely, a virtuous man. 
Good Woman. A nondescript, i-epresented on a fatebus 

?ign in St. Giles's, in the form of a common ivoman, but 

without a head. 
Goose. A tailor's goose; a smoothing iron 'used to press 

down the seams, for which purpose it must be heated : 

hence, it is a jocular saying, that a tailor, be he ever so 

poor, is always sure to have^a goose at his 6re. fie can- 
not say boh to a goose; a saying of a bashful or sheepish 

fellow. 
GoosEBEBitY. He played up old gooseberry among th^m ; 

said of a person who, by force or threats, suddenly puts an 

end to a riot or disturbance. 
Gooseberry-eyed. One with dull grey eyes, like boiled 

gooseberries. 
Gooseberry Wig. A large frizzled wig ; 'perhaps, frorti a 

supposed likeness to a gooseberry bush. 
Goosecap. A silly fellow or woman. 
Go OUT. A person who has left his business to go a thieving ; 

It is said, he has gone out. Cant, 
GOREE. Money, chiefly gold; perhaps, from the traffic 

carried on at that place, which is cniefly for gold dtist. 

Cant, 
GoRGER. A gentleman. A well dressed ittstn. iHung 

kiddey. Mung the gdrger ; beg, child, beg of the gentleman. 
Gospel Shop. A church. 
GoTCH-GUTTED. Pot bellied : a gotch in Norfolk signifying 

a pitcher, or large round jug. 
Gouge. To squeeze out a man^s eye with the thumb: a 

cruel practice used by the Bostonians, in America. 
Grab. To sieze, apprehend, take into custody r to make a 

grab at any thing, is to snatch suddenly, as at a gentleman's 

watch-chain, &c. 
Grab. To sieze a man. The pigs grabbed the kiiddey 

for a crack ; the officers seized the youth for a burglary. 
Grabbed. Taken, apprehended. 
Grabble. To seize; Tb grabble Hhe bit; to seize any 

one's money. Catit, ^ 

Grafted. Cuckolded ; i. e. having horns grafted on bis head. 
Grannam. Corn. 

Grannum's Gold. Hoarded money; supposed to have be- 
longed to the grandmother of the possessor. 
Granny. An abbreviation of grandmother: also, the name 

of an idiot, famous for licking ner eye, who died, l^ov. 14, 

1719. Go teach your granny to suck eggs; said to such 

as would instruct any one in a matter he knows better thao 

themselves. 
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GBAVt>liE THE RMts. A C9nt name us^ io Ireland for 
whiskey. 

Gbapplino-Irons. Handcuffs. 

GsAVE DiGGElt. Like, a grave digger; up to the a-se in 
business, and don't know which way to turn. 

Gravby-eyed. Blear-eyed, one whose eyes have a running 
humour* 

Geawlbr. a beggar. Scotch cant. 

Gbat. a copper coin, having two heads and^ two tails, to 
answer the purposes of gamblers, who, by such deceptions, 
frequently win large sums. 

Gray Beard. Earthen jug$, formerly used in public houses 
for drawing ale ; they had the figure of a man with a large 
beard stamped on them, whence, probably, they took the 
name. Vide Bm Jon^on's Plains, Bartholomew Fair, Sfc. 
Sfc, Dutch earthen jugs, used for smuggling gin on the 
coasts of Essex and Suffolk, are, at this time, called gray 
beards. 

Gray Mabe. The gray mare is the better horse; said of a 
woman who governs her husband. 

Gray Parson. A farmer who rents t)ie tithes of the rector 
or vicar. 

Grease. To bribe. Tp grease ^ man in the fist ; to bribe 
him. To grease a fat sow in the a-se ; to give to a rich 
man* Gr/eaay chin ; a treat given to parisb officers in part 
of commutation for a j>astard : called, also. Eating a child. 

Great Intimate. As great as shirt and «liitten a*se. 

Gbeat Joseph. A surtout. Cant. 

Greedy Guts. A covetous or voracious person. 

Greek* St. Giles's Greek ; the slang lingo, cant, or gib* 
berish. 

Green. Doctor Green; i.e. grass; a physician, or rather 
medicine, fpund very successful in curing most disorders 
to which horses are liable. My hojrse is not well ; I shall 
send him to Doctor Green. 

Green. Young, inexperienced, unacquainted, ignorant. 
How green the cull was not to slag how the old file planted 
the books ; how ignorant the booby was not to perceive 
how the old sharper placed the cards in such a manner 
as to insure the game. 

Green Bag. An attorney: those gentlemen carry their 
clients' deeds in a green bag ; and, \t is said, when they 
have no deeds to carjry, frequently fill them with an old 
pair of breeches, or any other trumpery, to give themselves 
the appearance of business. 

Green Gown^ To give a girl a green gown ; to tumble her 
on the grass, and pick the pins out of her frock. 
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Gbebn Sickness. The disease of maids, occasioned by ce- 
libacy. 

Green HBAD. An inexperienced young man. 

Geeenhorn. a novice on tbe town, .an andebaocbed young 
fellow, just initiated into the society of bucks and bloods. 

Greenwich Goose. A pensioner of Greenwich Hospital. 

Geegorian Tree. The gallows: so named from Gregory 
Brandon, a famous finisher of the law, to whom Sir William 
Segar, garter king of arms, (being imposed on by Brooke, a 
herald), granted a coat of arms. Obtolete. 

Grig. A farthing. A merry grig, a fellow as merry as a grig; 
an allusion to the apparent liveliness of a grig, or young 
eel. 

Grim. Old Mr. Grim; Death. 

Grimalkin. A cat: mawkin signifies a hare, in Scotland. 

Grin. To grin in a glass case; to be anatomiaEcd for murder: 
the skeletons of many criminak are preserved in glass cases, 
at Surgeon's Hall. 

Grin. To ** stand the grin," in the flash Imgo, is to be ridi- 
culed and laughed at. 

Grino. To have carnal knowledge of a woman. 

Grindebs. Teeth. Gooseberry-grinder; the breech. Ask 
bogey, the gooseberry-grinder; ask mine a-se. 

Groats. To save his groats ; to come off handsomely : at the 
noiversities, nine groats are deposited in the hands of an aca- 
demic officer, by every person standbg for a degree, which 
if the depositer obtams with honour, the groats are returned 
to him. 

Grocery. Halfoence. Cant^ 

Grog. Rum and water. Grog was first introduced into the 
navy about the year 1740, by Admiral Vernon, to prevent 
the sailors into&icating themselves with their allowance of 
rum or spirits. Groggy, orgroggified; drunk. 

Grog-blossom. A carbuncle, or pimple in the face, caused 
by drinking. 

Grogged. A grogged horse; a foundered horse. 

Grogham. a horse. Cant. 

Grog on Board. Neariy drunk. 

Gropers. Blind men: also, midwives. 

Ground Squirrel. A hog, or pig. Sea term. 

Ground Sweat. A grave. 

Grub. Victuals. To grub; dine. 

Grub-Street. A street near Moorfields, formeriy the sup- 
posed habitation of many persons who wrote for the book- 
sellers; hence, a Grub-street writer means a hackney author, 
who manufactures books for the booksellers. 

Geub-Stebbt-News. Lying intelligence. 
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Gbumblbtonian. a discootcnted person; one who is always 

tailiog al the times or ministry. 
GsuKTBR. A hog. To grunt; to groan, or complain of 

sickness. 
Grunters. Traps, officers of justice. 
Gruntrr'8 gig. a smoaked hog's face. 
Grunting Peck. Pork, bacon, or any kind of hog's flesh. 
G RUTS. Tea. 
Gudgeon. One easily imposed on. To gudgeon; to swallow 

the bait, or fall into a trap; from the fish of that name, 

which is easily taken. 
Gull. A &impie credulous fellow, easily cheated* 
Gulls. Novices at the university. 
Gulled. Deceived, cheated, imposed on. 
GuLL-GROPBRSb Usurers, who lend money to the gamesters. 
Gum. Abusive language. Come, let's have no more of your 

gum. 
GuMMT. Clumsy: particularly applied to the ancles of men 

or women, and the legs of horses. 
Gumption, or Rum Gumption. Docility, comprehension, 

and capacity. 
Gun. He is in the gun; he is drunk: perhaps, from an 

allusion to a vessel called a gun, used for ale in the univer- 
sities. 
Gun. To gun, among flash people, is to be noticed. Do 

not you see we are gunned? an expression used by thievea 

when they think they are being watched. 
GuNDiGUTS. A fat, pursy fellow. 
Gunner's Daughter. To kbs the gunner's daughter; to be 

tied to a gun and flogged on the posteriors: a mode of pa- 

uishing boys on board a ship of war. 
Gunpowder* An old woman. CanU 
Gutfoundeebd. Exceeding hungry. 
Guts. My great guts are ready to eat my lilde ones; ny 

guts begin to think my throafs cut; my guts curse ny 

teeth: all expressions signifying the party is extremely 

hungry. 
Guts and Garbage. A very fat man or woman. More guts 

than brains; a silly fellow. He has plenty of guts, but no 

bowels; said of a hard, merciless, or unfeeling person. 
Gut Scraper, or Tormentor of Catgut. A fiddler. 
Gutter-Lane. The throat, the swallow, the red lane. Su 

Red Lane. 
Gutting a Quart Pot. Taking out the lining of it; i.e. 
drinking it off. Gutting an oyster; eating it. Guttbg m 
hou^e; clearing it of its furniture. See PoulteRbb. 
Guy. a dark lanthom; in allusion to Guy Faux, the princi- 
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pal actor in the gunpowder plot. Stow the guy ; conceal the 
lanthom. 

Guzzle. Liqu6r. To guzzle; to drink greedily. 

OuzzLB Guts. One greedy of liquor. 

Gybb, or Jybe. Any writing or pass with a seal. 

Gybing. Jeering, or ridiculing, 

Gyles, br Giles. Hopping Giles; a nick-name for a lame 
person : St. Giles was the tutelar saint of cripples. 

Gyp. a college runner or errand-boy at Cambridge, called at 
Oxford a scout. See ScoUT. 

Gypsies. A set of vagrants, who, to the great disgrace of 
our police, are suffered to wander about the country. They 
pretend that they derive their origin from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who were famous for their knowledge in astronomy and 
other sciences; and> under the pretence of fortune-telling, 
find means to" rob or defraud the ignorant and superstitious. 
To colour their impostures, they artificially discolour their 
faces, and speak a kind of gibberish pecuhar to themselves. 
They rove up and down tlie country in large companies, 
to the great terror of the farmers, from whose geese, tur- 
keys, and fowls, they take very considerable contribu- 
tions. 

When a fresh recruit is admitted into the fraternity, he is to 
take the following oath, administered by the principal maun- 
der, after going through the annexed forms : — 

First, a new name is given to him, by which he is ever after 
to be called ; then, standing up in the middle of the assem- 

• bly, and directing his face to the dimber-damber, or princi- 
pal man of the gang, he repeats the following oath, which 
is dictated to him by some experienced member of the fra- 
ternity : 

I, Crank Cuffin, do swear to be a true brother, and that I 
will, in all things, obey the commands of the great tawney 
prince, and keep his counsel, and not divulge the secrets of 
mv brethren. 

I will never leave nor forsake the company, but observe and 
keep all the times of appointment^ either by day or by night, 
in every place whatever. 

I will not teach any one to cant, nor will I disclose any of our 
mysteries to them. 

I will take my prince's part against all that shall oppose him, 
or any pf us, according to the utmost of my ability; nor 
will 1 suffer him, or any one belopgiqg to us, to be abused 
by any strange abrams, rufflers, hookers, pailliards, swad- 
dler's, Irish toyles, swigmen, whip jacks, jarkmen, baWdy 
baskets, dommerars, clapper dogeons, patricoes, orcurtals ; 
but will defend him, or them, as much as I can, against 
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all other outliers whatever. I will not conceal aught I win 
out of libkius or from the ruftm^ns, but will preserve it 
for the use of the company. Lastly, I will cleave to 
my doxy wap stiffly, and will bring her duds, marjery 
praters, goblers, grunting cheats, or tibs of the buttery, 
or any thing else I can come at, as winnings for her wep- 
pings. 

The canters have, it seems, a tradition, that, from the three 
first articles of this oath, the first founders of a certain 
boastful, worshipful fraternity (who pretend to derive their 
. origin from the earliest times) borrowed both the faint and 
form of their establishment; and that their pretended deriva- 
tion from the first Adam is a forgery, it being only from the 
first Jdam Tiler: See Adam Tiler. At the admission of 
a new brother, a general stock is raised for booze, or drink, 
to make themselves merry on the occasion. As for peckage, 
or eatables, they can procure without money; for, while 
some are sent to break the rufiinans, or woods and bushes, 
for firing, others are detached to filch geese, chickens, hens, 
ducks (or mallards), and pigs. Their morts are their 
butchers, who presently make bloody work with what living 
things are brought them; and having made holes in the 
ground under some remote hedge, in an obscure place, they 
make a fire, and boil or broil their food ; and, when it is 
enough, fall to work, tooth and nail; and having eaten more 
like beasts than men, they drink more like swine than human 
creatures, entertaining one another all the time with songs in 
the canting dialect. 

As they live, so they lie, together, promiscuously, and know 
not how to claim a property either in their goods or children ; 
and this general interest ties them more firmly together than 
if all their rags were twisted into ropes, to bind them indis- 
solublv from a separation; which detestable union is ferther 
cousohdated by the above oath. 

They stroll up and down all summer-time in droves, and dex- 
terously pick pockets, while they are telling of fortunes ; 
and the money, rings, silver thimbles, &c. which they get, 
are instantly conveyed, from one hand to another, till the 
remotest person of the gang (who is not suspected, because 
they come not near the person robbed) gets possession of 
it ; so that, in the strictest search, it is impossible to recover 
it ; while the wretches, with imprecations, oaths, and pro- 
testations, disclaim the thievery. 

That by which they are said to get the most money is, when 
young gentlewomen of good families and reputation have 
happened to be with child before marriage, a round sum is 
often bestowed among the gypsies, for some one mort to 
take the child ; and, as that is never heard of more by the 
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true mother and family, so the disgrace is kept con- 
cealed from the world ; and^ if the child lives, it never 
knows its parents. 
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HABERDASHER of Pronouns. A schoolmaster, or usher. 

Hackney Writer. One who writes for attornies or book- 
sellers. 

Haddock. A purse. A haddock stuffed with beans ; i. e. a 
purse full of gold. 

Hair Splitter. A thing with use without ornament. 

Halbert. a weapon carried by a sergeant of foot. To get 
a halbert ; to be appointed a sergeant. To be brought to 
the halberts; to be flogged d la militaire: soldiers of the 
infantry, when flogged, being commonly tied to three hal- 
bertSy set up in a triangle, with a fourth fastened across 
them. He carries the halbert in his face ; a saying of one 
promoted from a sergeant to a commissioned oflicer. 

Half a Bean. Half a guinea. Cant. 

Half A Hog. Sixpence. 

Half Flash and Half Foolish. This phrase is applied, in 

a sarcastic manner, to those persons who have a smattering 

of the cant language, and also pretend to a knowledge of 

life, which they do not possess. The family of the ha^ 

flash and half foolish are very numerous in London. 

Half Seas over. Almost drunk. 

Hamlet. A high constable. Cant. 

Hammersmith. Milling : a person that* has received a 
severe beating is jocosely said to have been at Hammer- 
smith. 

Hams, or Hamcases. Breeches. 

Hand, A sailor. We lost a hand; we lost a sailor. Bear a 
hand ; make haste. Hand to fist ; opposite : the same as 
t^te-^4^te, or cheek by joul. 

Hand Basket Portion. A woman whose husband receives 
frequent presents from her father or family is said to have 
a hand-basket portion. 

Handle. To know how to handle one's fists; to be skilful in 
the art of boxing. The cove flashes a rare handle to his 
physog ; the fellow has a large nose. 

Handsome. He is a handsome-bodied man in the face ; a 
jeering commendation of an ugly fellow. Handsome is that 
handsome does ; a proverb frequently cited by ugly women. 

Handsome Reward. This, in advertisements, means a 
horse-whipping. 

Hang an A~se. To hang back, to hesitate. 
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Hangbr on. a dependant 

Hang Gallows Look. A thievish or villanous appearance. 

Hang it on. Purposely to delay or protract the performance 
of any task or service you have undertaken, by dallying^, 
and making as slow a progress as possible, either from 
natural indolence, or to answer some private end of your 
own. To hang it on with a woman, is to form a temporary 
connexion with her ; to cohabit or keep company with her 
without marriage. 

Hang IT UP. Score it up ; speaking of a reckoning. 

Hangman's Wages. Thirteen pence halfpenny; which, ac* 
cording to the vulgar tradition, was thus allotted: one 
shilling for the executioner, and three halfpence for the 
rop6. N. B. This refers to former times ; the hangmen of 
the present day having, . like other artificers, naaed their 
prices. The true state of this matter is, that a Scottish 
mark was the fee allowed for an execution, and the value of 
that piece was settled, by a proclamation of James I. at 
thirteen pence halfpenny. 

Hang out. The traps scavey where we hang out ; the offi- 
cers know where we live. 

Hank. He has a hank on him ; i. e. an ascendancy over him, or 
a hold upon him. To have a person at a goodh^nk, is to have 
made any contract with him very advantageous to yourself; or 
to be able, from some prior cause, to command or use him 
just as you please ; to have the benefit of his purse or other 
services, in fact, upon your own terms. A Smithfield hank ; 
an ox rendered furious by over-driving and barbarous treat- 
ment See Bull Hank. 

Hank. A spell or cessation from any work or duty, on the 
score of indisposition, or some other pretence. 

Hankbr. To hanker after any thing ; to have a longing after 
or for it. 

Hans in Keldbr. Jack in the cellar ; i. e. the child in the 
womb: a health frequently drank to breeding women or 
their husbands. 

Hard. Stale beer, nearly sour, is said to be hard. Hard, 
also, means severe : as, hard fate, a hard master. 

Hard at his A-^e. Close after him. 

Hare. He has swallowed a hare ; he is drunk : more pro- 
bably a hair, which requires washing down. 

Harm AN. A constable. Cant, 

Harman Beck. A beadle. Cant. 

Harmans. The stocks. Cant. 

Harp. To harp upon; to dwell upon a subject. Have 
among you, my blind harpers ; an expression used in throw- 
ing or shooting at raudom among the crowd. Harp is ako 
the Irish expression for woman^ or tail, used in tossing up 
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in Ireland : from Hibernia being represented vyilh a b^^p on 
the reverse of the c6pper coins of that country ; for which 
it is, in hoisting the copper, i. e* tossing up^ soiuetimef 
likewise called music. 

Uabrioan. a hagged old woman ; a miserable, scraggy, 
wocii-out harlot, fit to take her bawd's degree : derived from 
the French wonl haridelkf a worn-out jade of a horse or 
mare* 

Harry. A country fellow. Cant, Old Harry ; the Devil. 

H ARUM SCARUM. He was running harum scarum ; said of any 
one running, or walking hastily, and in a hurry, after they 
know not what. 

Hash*. To flash the hash ; to vomit* 

Hat. Old hat; the monosyllable, because frequently felt. 

Hatches. Under the liatches ; in trouble, distress, or debt. 

Hatchet Face. A long, thin face. 

Hatchway. The mouth. Sea term. 

Haul your Wind, To get clear. Sea term. 

Havil. a sheep. Cant, 

Hawk. Ware hawk ; the word to look sharp, a bye-word 
when a bailiflf passes. Hawk also signifies a sharper* in 
opposition to pigeon. See Pigeon. See Ware Hawk. 

Hazel Gilo. To beat any one with a hazel stick. 

Head Cully of the Pass, or Passage Bank. The top 
tilter of that gang throughout the whole army, who de- 
mands and receives contribution from all the pass banks in 
the camp. 

Head Rails. Teeth. Sea phrase. 

Hearing Cheats. Ears. Cant. 

Heart's Ease. Gin. 

Hearty Choak. He will have a hearty cboak and caper 
sauce for breakfast, i. e. he will be haqged. 

Heathen Philosopher. One whose breech may be seen 
through his pocket-hole ; this saying arose from the old phi- 
loaopbers, many of whom despised the vanity of dress to 
such a point as often to fall into the opposite extreme. 

Heave. To rob. To heave a case ; to rob a house. To 
heave a bough ; to rob a booth. Cant. 

Heaver. The breast. Cant. 

Heavers. Thieves who make it their business to steal trades- 
men's shop-books. Cant. 

Heavy Wet. Beer. Cant. Thus, in ** The Ale-house 
Keeper's Lamentation," in Randall's Scrap Book, the bard 
says, 

** My cups were of the deepest mould 

That I could hone or get» 
- And all tlie streams that in them rolt'd 
W«io gtn «r huuff totf." 
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Hector. A bulljr, a swaggeH^g jcoiijird. To faeetiVr; to 
buily : probably, from such persons affecting tbe yalonr of 
Hector, the Trojan hero. 

H!BDGE. To make a hedge ; to secure a bet or wager laid on 
one side, by taking the odds on the other; so that, let 
what will happen, a certain gain is sfeenred, or hedged in, 
by the person who takes this precaution ; who is then said 
to be on velvet. 

Heixje Alehouse. A small, obscure alehouse. 

Hedge Creepee. A robber of hedges. 

Hedge Priest. An illiterate, unbeneficed curate, apatrico. 

Hedge Whore. An itinerant harlot, who bilks the bagnios 
tmd bawdy-houses, by disposing of her favours on the way- 
side, under a hedge ; a low beggarly prostitute. 

Heels. To be laid by the h^ls ; to be confined or put in 
prison. Out at heels; worn or diminished: his estate or 
affiiirs are out at heels. To turn up his heels ; to turn up 
the knave of trumps at the game of all^fours. 

Heel Tap. A peg in the heel of a shoe, taken out when 
it is finished. A person leaving any liquor in his glass is 

* frequently called upon by the toast-master to take off his 
heel tap. 

Hell. A tailor^s repository fOr his stolen goods, called cab- 
bage. See Cabbage. Little hell ; a small, dark, covered 
passage, leading from London-wall to Bell-alley. 

Hell-born Babe. A lewd, graceless youth, one naturally of 
a wicked dbposition. 

Hell Cat. A termagant, a vixen, a furious scolding woman. 
See Termagant and VrxEN. 

Hell fire Dick. The driver of the Cambridge Telegraph. 
He died lately (1822). He veas the favourite companion of 
'the University fashionables, and the only tutor to ^hose 
precepts they attended. 

Hell Hound. A wicked abandoned fellow. 

Hell, or Hells. Gambling-houses at the West End of the 
town. Cant, 

Hsltsr Skelter. To run helter skelter, hand over head, 
in defiance of order. ' 

Hemp. Young hemp ; an appellation for a graceless boy. 

Hempen Fever. A man who was hanged ts said to have 
died of a hempen fever ; and, in Dorsetshire, to have been 
slabbed with a Bridport dagger; Bridport being a place 
famous for manufacturing hemp into cords. 

Hempen Widow. One whose husband vn» hanged. 

Hen. a woman. A cock and hen club ; a club composed 
of men and women. 

Hen-hearted. Cowardly. 

Hen House. A house where the woman rules ; called also a 
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•JW hmne, and km^grigfiU: the latterj a tea phrase^ otipJMl* 

ly applied to a. 8lup» the oaptaio of which had bis wifeoo 

boards supposed to command him. 
Hbnpbckeb. a husband governed by his wife^ is said to be 

henpecked. 
HnKB AND . Thimieian. One wh6 has no settled p\w^ of 

resideace* 

Hbbbing. The devil a barrel the better herring; all equally 
bad. 

Hbbbino-guttbd. Thin as a shotten herring. 

Hbrbing-Pond. The sea. To cross the herring-pond at the 
king's expense ; to be transported* 

Hbbtfobdshire Kindnbss. Drinking twice to the same 
person. 

Hick. A country hick; an ignorant clown. Cant, 

HiCKBY. Tipsey, quasi, hiccoughing* 

HiDB A^D Sbbk. a childish game. He plays at hide and 
seek ; a saying of one who is in fear of being arrested for 

• debty or apprehended for some crime, and therefore does not 
choose to ai^pear in public, but secretly skulks up and down. 
See Skulk. 

Hidbbound. Stingy, hard of delivery ; a poet, poor in inven- 
tion, is said to have a hidebound muse. 

HiGGLBDT PI6GLBDY. Confusedly mixed. 

High and Dry. Cast on shore. CanL 

High bating. To eat skylarks in a garret. 

High Flybrs. Dressy cyprians, such as sport bear-nkiu 
muffs, embroidered pelisses, hats and feathctrs. . 

HiGHGATB. Sworn at Highgate : a ridicttl9us costom formerly 
' prevailed at the public-houses in Highgate, to administer a 

. liudicrous oath to all travellers, of the middliqg rank, who 
stopped there. The party was sworn on a pair of boms, 
fastened on a stick : the substance of the oath was, never 
to kiss the maid when he could Juss the mistress, never to 
drink 8maU4>eer when he could get strong, with many other 
injunctions of the like kind ; to all wl^ich was added the 
saving .clause of '' unless you like it best." Thei persjon ad- 
ministering the oath was always to be called father by the 
juror; and he, in return, was to style him son, under the 
penalty of a bottle. 

High Jinks. A gambler at dice, who, havii^ a ^tiong head, 
drinks to intoxicate his adversary, or pigeon* Under this 
head, are also classed those fellows who keep Little Goes, 
take in insurances : also, attendants at the races, and at the 
£ O Tables ; chaps always on the look out to rob unwary 
countrymen at cards, &c. 

High Living* To lodge in a garret o^ eockWft. 

High Pad, or High Toby* A highwayman. CatU. 
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High Ropbs. To be on tfae high ropes ; to be in a pai«iefli 

HiohShodn, or CLOCtED Shoon. a country clown. 

High Water. It is high water with him ; he is foil of 
money. 

Hike. To hike off; to run away. Cant. 

Hind-Leg. To kick out a hind-leg ; to make a rustic bow. 

His Nabs. Him, or himself; a term used when speaking of a 
third person. . i 

History of the Four Kings, or Child's best Guide to 
THE Gallows. A pack of cards. He studies the history 
of the four kings assiduously ; be plays much at cards. ' • 

Hoaxing. Bantering, ridiculing. Hoaxing a quiz ; joking 
an odd fellow. University wit, 

Hobberdehoy. Half a man and half a boy ; a lad between 
both. 

Hobbled. Impeded, interrupted, puzzled. To hobble; to 
walk lamely. Boned. Cant. 

Hobbledtgbe. a pace between a walk and a run, a dog- 
trot. 

Hobby. Sir Posthumous's hobby; one nice or whimsical in 
his clothes. 

Hobby Horse. A man's favourite amusement, or study,' is 
called his hobby horse: it also means a paltiettlar kind of 
small Irish horse ; and also a wooden one, such as'is giten 
to children. ... 

Hobby Horsical. A man who is a great keeper or rider of 
hobliy horses ; one that is apt to be strongly attached to his 
systems of amusement. 

Hobnail. A country clodhopper : from the shoes of country 
farmers and ploughmen being commonly stuck full of hob- 
nails, and even often clouted, or tipped with iron; The 
Devil ran over his face with hobnails in his shoes ; said of 
one pitted with the smalUpox. 
Hob, or Hobbinol. A clown. 

Hob or Nob. Will you hob or nob with mel a question 

formerly in fashion at polite tables, signifying a request or 

challenge to drink a glass of wine with the proposer: if the 

party challenged answered Nob, they were to chtise whether 

white or red. This foolish custom is said to have orignated 

in the days of good queen Bess, thus : when great chimnies 

were in fashion, there was at each comer of the hearth, or 

grate, a small elevated projection, called hob, and behind 

it a seat. In winter time the beer was placed on the hob to 

warm : and the cold beer was set on a small table, said to 

have been called the nob : so that the question. Will you 

have hob or nobi seems only to have meant. Will you have 

warm or cold beer 1 i. e. beer from the hob, or beer from 

the nob. 
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HoBtM's CndiM. ' ^}Mk or noqe ; from^M BabtMi^ a ifimmis 
carrier afONDbridge, whp nffed to let b«r$es to tbe stndents; 

• bat ncrer permitted theiB» i» ^hose, akrays dlotlitig «ach 
man the horse he thought most proper for his maiiBer of 
riding and treatment. 

HocxB^* Drunk with strong s^e beer, eaUed old hodc. .8tt 

iilOKBY. 

Hocking, or Houghing. A piece of cruelty pracitaed by 
the butchers of DabUn on soldiers* by cutting tbe tesMioii of 
AcWUes ; this has by law been made felony. 

Hocks. A vulgar appdlatiou for the f«eL Yov have left the 
. niacks of your dirty hocks on my cjean sAairs ; a freqnent 
complaint from a mop squeezer to a footman. 

Hoops Pocus. Ndoseoaical words used by juggkrs, previous 
to their deceptions, as a kind of charm, or incantatian. A 
cekbcated writer suppofies it to be a ludicrous corruptioa of 
the words hoc eat corpus, used by th^ popish priests in con- 
secrating the host: also, Hdl Hoeus is used to ei^iess 
drunkenness : as, he is quite hocus ; he is quite drunk. 

Ho». Brother Hod ; a familiar name for a bricklayer's la- 
bourer : from the hod which is used for carrying bricks and 
ijMDlar. 

HoiNlY DoD»Y, .ALL Ahw AND iio BoBY. A short eliiaisy 
perioa, either male or lemale. 

Hodge. An abbreviation of Roger : a general name >fof a 
eouatry booby. 

HoDGB PcODGB. An irregular mixture for numerous thangs* 

HoDMANDODS. Suails in their shells. 

Hog. a shilling. To drive one's hogs; to snore : 4iie noise 
made .by some persons in snoring, being jktA much udike 
the notes of thaft animal. He has bought bis hogs to a fine 
nuuket; a saying of any one who has been remarkably 
successful in his afiairs, and is spoken ironiosdly to signify 
the contrary. A hog in armour ; aa awkward or mean iook- 
ing man or woman, finely dressed, is said to look like a hog 
in asraoiJU'. To hog a horse's main ; to cut it short, so that 
the ends of the hair stick up like bog's bitistles. Jnoian 
bogs ; an appellation given to the members of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

Hoggish. Rude, unmannerly, filthy. 

Hog Gbu^er. A mean stingy fellow. 
JloGO. Corruption of Jiaut gimst, high taste, or flavour ; 
commonly said of flesh somewhat tainted. It has a con- 
founded hogo ; it stinks confoundedly. 
<HoiaT. To go upon the hoist; to get into windows acci- 
dentally left open : this is dene by the assistance of a con- 
iedeiate, ci^led the hoist, who leans his .head against the 
wall, making his back a kind of step or ascent, . 
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fioiST. Thd gawm of sb^liftiiig i» caffediite imd: apflnon 
expert at this pra^ice is said to be a good h&itt. 

ikHSTiTO. A ladicrous oeremony formerly perftnned on 
every soldier, the first time he appeared in the field after 
being married ; it was managed thus : As. soon as the regi- 
VKHty or company, had gromided their arms to rest awhile, 
three or four men of the same company to which the bride- 
groom belonged, seiased nponr htm, and putting a couple of 
bayonets out of the two comers of his hat, to represent 
horns, it was placed on his head, the back part foremost. 
He was then hoisted on the shoulders of two strong fellows, 
and carried round the arms, a drum and file beating and 
playing the pioneers call, named Round Heads and Cuckolds, 
but, on this occasion, styled the Cuckold's March ; in passing 
the colours he was to take off his hat : this, in some regi- 
ments, was practised by the officers on their brethren. 

Hoity-toity. A hoity-toity wench; a giddy, thoughtless, 
romping, girl. 

HaiiBORN-HrLU To ride backwards up Holbom-faill; to go 
to %he gallows : the wi^ to Tyburn, the :place of execution 
i»r criminals condemned in London, was up that hill. 
Crimlimls going to suffer, always ride backwards, as some 
eonceive, to increase the ignominy^ but more probably to 
prevent them being shocked with a distant view of the 
gallows; as, in amputations, surgeons conceal the instru- 
ments with which -they are going to operate. The last 
execution at Tybnm, and, consequendy, the last of this 
procession, was in the year 1784, since which the criminals 
have been executed near Newgate. 

Holiday. A holiday bowler; a bad bowler. Blind jnan's holi- 
ds^ ; darkness, night. It is all holiday. See All Hoi<iDAY. 

Hollow. It was quite a hollow thing ; i. e. certainty, or 
deeided business. 

Hollow. Among epicures, means poultry^ Nothing but 
-hailaw for dinner. 

Holy Gbound, or Land. A well-known region of St. 
Giles'-s. An old funcg chaunt ends every verse thus : -* 

" For we are the hoys of the Holy Ground, 

And we'll dance upon nothing and turn us round." 

•Hoi/y Lamb. A thorough<»paced villain. Irish. 

Holy Water. He loves him as the Devil likes holy water; 
i.e. hates him mortally. Holy water, according to the 
Roman Catholics, having the virtue to .chase away the 
Devil and his imps. 

HoNBar Man. A term frequently used by superiors to in- 
feriors. As, honest a man as any in the cards when all the 
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kingt ai« ont ; i. e. jk knave. I dare nat call thee rogae lot 
fear of the kiw, said a quaker to an attorney ; but 1 will 
give thee five pounds, if thou canst find any creditable 
person who wilt say thou art an honest man. 

HONKST WoMAX. To ma#ry a woman with whom one has 
cohabited as a mistress, is termed, making an hopest woman 
of her. 

IfoNBY Moon. The first month after marriage. A poor 
honey ; a harmless, foolish, good-natured fellow. It is ail 
honey, or all t— d, with them; said of persons who are 
either in the extremity of friendship or enmity, either 
kissing or fighting. 

Hood-winked. Blindfolded by a handkerchief, or other 
ligature, bound over the eyes. 

Hoof. To beat the hoof; to travel on foot. He hoofed it 
or beat the^ hoof every step of the way from Chaster to 
London. 

Hook and Snivbt, with Nix thb Buffer. This rig 
consists in feeding a man and a dog for nothing, and is 
carried on thus : Three men, one of whom pretends to be 
sick and unable to eat, go to a public-house; the two well 
men make a bargain with the landlord for their dinner, 
and when he is out of sight, feed their pretended sick 
companion and dog gratis. 

Hooked. Over-reached, tricked, caught: a simile taken 
from fishing. « * * * hooks ; fingers. 

HooKEB Walker. An expression signifying that the story 
is not true, or that the thing will not occur. 

Hookers. iSee Anglers. 

Hoop. To run the hoop; an ancient marine custom. Four 
or more boys, having their left hands tied fast to an iron 
hoop, and each of them a rope, called a nettle, in their 
right, being naked to the waist, wait the signal to b^n : 
this being made by a stroke with a cat of nine tails, given 
by the boatswain to one of the boys, he strikes the boy be- 
fore him, and every one does the same : at first, the Mows 
are but gently administered; but each, irritated by the 
strokes from the boy behind him, at length lays it on in 
earnest. This was anciently practised when a ship was 
wind-bound. 

Hoop. To beat. I'll well hoop his or her barrel. I'll beat 
him or her soundly.' 

Hop. a dance. Sea term. 

Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins; a ludicrous address to a lame or 
limping man, being a pun on the word h^* 

Hop Merchant. A dancing-master. See Caper Mer- 
chant. 
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H OP-o'-MT-THUMB* A dimimitive person, roan or woman' 
She was such a hop-o'-my-thumb, that a pigeon, sitting 
on her shoulder, mi^ht pick a pea out of her a-se. 

HoppER-ARSED. Having large projecting buttocks ; from 
their resemblance to a small basket, called a hopper or 
hoppet, worn by husbandmen, for containing seed-corn, 
when they sow the land. 

Hopper Dockers. Shoes. Cant. 

Hopping Giles. A jeering appellation given to any person 
who limps, or is lame : St. Giles was the patron of cripples, 
lepers, &c. Churches dedicated to that saint commonly 
stand out of town, many of them having been cliapcls 
to hospitals. See Gyles. 

Hop the Twig. To run away. Cant. 

Horn Colic* A temporary priapism. 

Horn Fair. An annuah fair held at Charlton, in Kent, on 
St. Luke's day, the 18th of October. It consists of a riot- 
ous mob, who, after a printed summons dispersed through 
the adjacent towns, meet at Cuckc^d's Point, near Deptford, 
and march from thence, in procession, through that town 
and Greenwich to Charlton, with horns of different kinds 
upon their heads; and at the fair there are sold rams 
horns, and every sort of toy made of horn ; even the ginger- 
bread figures have horns. The vulgar tradition gives the 
following history of the origin of this fair: King John, 
or some other of our ancient kings, being at the palace of 
Eltham, in this neighbourhood, and having been out 
hunting one day, rambled from his company to this place, 
then a mean hamlet; when entering a cottage to inquire 
fab way, he was struck with the beauty of the . mistress, 
whom he found alone ; and having prevailed over her mo- 
desty, the husband returned suddenly, surprised them 
together, and threatened to kill them both; the king was 
obliged to discover himself, and to compound for his safety 
by a purse of gold, and a grant of the land from this 
place to Cuckold's Point, besides making the husband 
master of the hamlet. It is added, that, in memory of this 
grant, and the occasion of it, this fair was established^ for 
the sale of horns, and all sorts of goods made with that 
material. A sermon is preached at Charlton church on 
the fair day. 

Hornifibd. Cuckolded. 

Horn Mad. A person extremely jealous of his wife is 
said to be horn mad : .also, a cuckold who does not cut 
or breed bis horns easily. 

Horns. To draw in one's horns; to retract an assertion 
through fear : metaphor borrowed from a snail, who, on the 

I 
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apprehension of danger, draws in bis homs^ and retires to 
his shell. 

Horn Work. Cuckold-making. 

If ORSB Bvss, A kiss with a loud smack : also, a bite. 

HoRSB CosRR. A dealer in horses ; vulgarly and corruptly 
pronounced horu courser. The verb to cote was used^ by 
the Scots, in the sense of bartering or exchanging. 

Horse Godmother. A large masculine woman, a gentle- 
man-like kind of lady. 

Horse's Meal. A meal without drinking. 

Hosteler. Oat-stealer. Hosteler was originally the name 
for an inn-keeper; inns being, in old English, styled hostels, 
from the French, signifying the same* - 

Hot Pot. Ale and brandy made hot. 

Hot Stomach. He has so hot s stomach, that he burns 
all the clothes off his back ; said of one who pawns hi$ 
clothes to purchase liquor. 

House, or Tenement, to Let, A widow's weeds : also, 
' an achievement marking the death of a husband, set up 
on the outside of a mansion ; both supposed to indicate 
that tlM dolorous widow wants a maid comforter. 

Hotter. An inside pocket. Cunt. 

HOTDON. A romping girl. 

Hots. Shoplifting. Cawf. 

HfTBBLE-BUBBLE. Confusion. A hubble^'bubble fellow; a 
man of confused ideas, ot one thick of speech, whose words 
sound like water bubbling out of a liottle : also, an iustru- 
Inekit used for smoking through water in the East Indies, 
Called likewise a caloon, and hooker. 

Hubbub. A noise, riot, oi^ disturbance. 

HucKLte MT Bu^F. Beer, egg, and brandy, made hot. 

HUCKSTERS. Itinerant retailers of provisions. He is in 
hucksters' hands ; he is in a bad way. 

Hue. To lash. The cove was huedin the naskin ; the rogue 
was soundly lashed in bridewclh Cant, 

Huff. To reprove^ or scold at, any one: also, to bluster, 
bounce, ding, or swagger; A captain huff; a noted bully. 
To stand the huff; to be answerable for the reckoning in a 
public house. 

•Hug. To hug brown bess ; to carry a firelock, or serve as 
a private soldier. He hugs it as the Devil hugs a 
witch ; said of one who holds any thing as if he were afraid 
of losing it. 

Hugger Mugger. By stealth, privately, without making 
an appearance. They spent their money in a hvgger mug- 
ger way. 

HuLlcT, ot . Hulking. A great bulky fellow ; an overgrown 
clumsy lout or fellow. 
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Hum, or Humbuo. To deceive, or impose on any one by 
some story or device. A humbug ; a jocular imposition, or 
deception. To hum and haw ; to hesitate in speech : also, 
to delay, or be with difficulty brought to consent to any 
matter or business. 
Hum Box. A pulpit. 
Hum Cap. Very old and strong beer ; called^ also, stingo. 

See Stin«o. 
Hum Dbuk. A hum drum fellow ; a dull tedious narrator, 
a bore : also, a set of gentlemen who (Bailey says) used to 
nieet near the Charter-house, or at the King's Head, in St. 
John's Street, who had more of pleasantry, and less of mys- 
tery, than the Freemasons. 
Hum Durgeon. An imaginary illness. He has got the hum 
durgeon, the thickest part of his thigh is nearest his a~se ; 
i. e. nothing ails him except low spirits. 

Hummer. A great lie, a rapper. See Rapper. 

HuMMUMS. A bagnio, or bathing-house. 

Hump. To hump ; once a fashionable term for copulation. 

HuMPTT DuMPTY. A little humpty dumpty man or woman ; 
a short, clumsy person of either sex : also, ale boiled with 
brandy. 

Hums. Persons at church. There is a great number of hums 
in the autem ; there is a great congregation fn the church. 

Humstrum. a musical instrument made of a mopstick, a 
bladder, and some packthread, thence also called a bladder 
and string and hurdy-gurdy : it is played on like a yiolin, 
which is sometimes ludicrously called a humstrum: some- 
times, instead of a bladder, a tin canister is used. 

Hunch. To jostle or thrust. 

Hunch-backed. Hump-backed. 

Hung Beep. A dried ball's pizzle. How the dubber served 
the cull with hung beef; bow the turnkey beat the fellow 
with a bull's pizzle. 

Hunks. A covetous miserable fellow, a miser : also, the 
name of a famous bear mentioned by Ben Jonson. 

Hunting. Drawing in unwary persons to play or game. 
CanL 

HCNTSUP. The reveille of huntsmen, sounded on the French 
horn, or other instrument. 

HUBDY GuRDT. A kind of fiddle, originally made, perhaps, 
out of a gourd. See Humstrum. 

HU.RLY Burly. A rout, riot, bustle, or confusion. 

Hush. Hush the cull ; murder the fellow. 

Hush Money. Money given to hush up or conceal a rob- 
bery, theft, or any other offence, or to take off the evidence 
from appearing against a criminal. 

Hussy. An abbreviation of housewife ; but now always used 
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ftK a term of reproach : as. How now, hussy 1 or. She is a 

light hussy. 
Huzza. Said to have been originally the cry of the huzzars, 
^ or Hungarian light horse ; but now the national shout of 

the English, both civil and military : in the sea phrase termed 

a cheer ; to give three cheers being to huzza thrice. 
Hyp. The hypochondriac; low spirits. He is hypped; he 

has got the blue devils, &c. 
Hyp, or Hip. A mode of calling to any one passing by. Hip, 

Michael, your head's on fire ; a piece of vulgar wit to a red 

haired man. 
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JABBER. To talk thick and fast, as great praters usually 
do ; to chatter, like a magpie : also, to speak a foreign lan^ 
guage. He jabbered to me in his damned outlandish parlez 
voHS, but I could not understand him ; he chattered to me 
in French, or some other foreign language, but I could not 
understand him. 

Jack. A farthing. A small bowl, serving as the mark for 
bowlers. An instrument for pulling off boots. 

Jack. A post-chaise. Cant. 

Jack Adams^ A fool. Jack Adams's parish ; Clerkenwell. 

Jackanapes. An ape. A pert, ugly, little fellow. 

Jacked. Spavined. A jacked horse. 

Jacket. To jacket a person, or clap a jacket on him, is 
nearly synonymous with Mdging him. See Bridge. But 
this term is more properly applied to removing a man by 
underhand and vile means from any birth or situation he 
enjoys, commonly with a view to supplant him; therefore, 
when a person is supposed to have fallen a victim to such 
infamous machinations, it is said to have been zjacketting 
concern. 

Jack in a Box. A sharper, or cheat. A child in the mother's 
womb. 

Jack in an Office. An insolent fellow in authority. 

Jack Ketch. The hang;man. Vide Derrick and Ketch. 

JACKMEN. *9eejARKMEN. , 

Jack nasty Face. . A sea term, signifying a common 
sailor. 

Jack of Legs. A tall long-legged man : also, a giant said to 
be buried in Weston-church-yard, near Baldock, in Hertford- 
shire, where there are two stones fourteen feet distant, 
said to be the head and feet stones of his grave. This 
giant, says Salmon, as fame goes, lived in a wood here, and 
was a great robber, but a generous one ; for he plundered 
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the rich to feed the poor. He frequently took bread for 
this purpose from the Baldock bakers, who, catching him 
at an advantage, put out his eyes, and afterwards hanged 
him upon a kuoll in Baldock-field. At his death, he made 
one request, which was, that he might have his bow and 
arrow put into his hand, and, on shooting it off, where the 
arrow fell they would bury him; which being granted, 
the arrow fell in Weston-church-yard. Above seventy years 
ago, a very large thigh-bone was taken out of the church 
chest, where it had lain many years for a show, and was sold 
by the clerk to Sir John Tradescant, who, it is said, put it 
among the rarities of Oxford. 

Jack Pudding. The merry-andrew, zany, or jester, to a 
mountebank. 

Jack Robinson. Before one could say Jack Robinson ; a 
saying to express a very short time ; originating from a 
very volatile gentleman of that appellation, who would call 
on his neighbours, .and begone before his name could.be 
announced. 

Jack Spbat. A dwarf, or diminutive fellow. 

Jack Tar. A sailor. 

Jack Weight. A fat man. 

Jack Whore. A large, masculine, overgrown wench. 

Jacky. Gin. Speaking of the Seven Dials, the author of 
Randall (a Fragment) poetically says, 

*« Tis 
Where Jachy *s drank until the senses reel ; 
Where Beauty *i bashful, and where Wit 's genteelJ" 

Vide nandaWs Diary, 

Jacob. A soft fellow, a fool, a spooney, or innocent. ' 
Jacob. A ladder; perhaps from Jacob's dream. Cant. 

Also, the common name for a jay; jays being usually taught 

to say. Poor Jacob ! a cup of sack for Jacob. 
Jacobites. Sham or collar shirts : also, partizaus for the 

Stuart family ; from the name of the abdicated king, i. e. 

James, or Jacobus. 
Jade. A term of reproach to women. 
J AGUE. A ditch ; perhaps, from jakes. 
Jail Birds. Prisoners. 
Jakes. A house of office, a cacatorium. 
Jammed. Hanged. Cant. 
Janizaries. The mob, sometimes so called : also, bailiffs, 

their setters, and followers. 
Japanned. Ordained. To be japanned ; to enter into holy 

orders, to become a clergyman, to put on the black cloth ; 

from the colour of the japan ware, which is black. 
J ark. a seal* 
JakRkmen. Those who fabricate counterfeit passes, licenses, 

and certificates, for beggars. 
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lARTiSy or Jaevt. a backoc^ coacbman. CatU. 

Jason's Fleece. A citisen cheated of hb gold. 

Jaun. To discover, Scotch cwt. 

Jaw. Speech, discourse. Give us none of your jaw ; let us 
have uone of your discourse. A jaw-nie*dead ; a talkative 
fellow. Jaw work; a cry used ia fairs by the sellers 
9f nuts. 

Jawing Tackle on Boaho. To be saucy or impudent. 
Sea dang, 

Jazby. A bob wig. 

IDBA-Pcnr. Tlue kuowledge-box^ the head. See Knowledge- 
Box. 

Jefft. It will be done io a jefiy ; it will be done in a short 
space of time, in an instant. 

Jehu. To drive Jehu-like; to drive furiously ; from a king 
of Israel of that name, who was a famous charioteer, and 
mentioned as such in the Bible. 

Jsjll. A gold ring. Cos^. 

Jemmy. A crow. This instrument is much used by house- 
breakers. Sometimes called Jemmy Rook. 

Jemmy Fellow. A smart spruce fellow. 

Jenny. An instrument for lifting up the grate or top of a 
show-glass, io order to rob it. CanU 

Jebry. A fog or mist. Cant, 

Jerrycummumble. To shake, towzle, or tunlble about. 

Jerry Sneak. A henpecked husband ; from a celebrated 
character in on^ of Mr.. Foojt€;'s play s^. representing a man 
governed by Jiis wife. 

Jbssamy. a smart, jemmy fellow, a fopling. 

Jesuit. See Box jn^ Jesuit. 

Jesuitical. Sly, evasii^e, equivocal. A Jesuitical answer; 
an equivocal answer. 

Jet. a lawyer. Autem jet ; a parson. 

Jew. a tradesman who haai no faith ; i. e. will not give credit. 

Jew's Eye. ** That's worth a Jew's eye;" a pleasant or agree- 
able sight : a saying taken from Shakspeare. 

Jibber the Kibber. A method of deceiving seamen, by 
fixing a candle and lantboru round the neck of a horse, one 
of whose fore feet is tied up; this, at nighty has the appear- 
ance of a ship's lighL Ships bearing towards it, run on 
shore, and, being wrecked, are plundered by the inhabitants. 
This diabolical device, it is said, has been practbed by the 
inhabitants of our western coasts. 

Jig. a trick. A pleasant jig; a witty arch trick : also, a 

lock or door. The feather-bed jig ; copulation. 
Jigger. A whipping-post : also, a door. Sea cant. 
Jilt. A tricking woman, who encourages the addresses of a 
man whom she means to deceive and abandon. 
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Jilted. R^ected by a woman who bas encouraged a man's 
advances. 

JiNo^B Boxes. Leatbern jacks tipped with silver, and hung 
with bells, formefly in use among fuddle caps. Cant. 

Jingle Bbains. A wild, thoughtless, rattling, fellow. 

JiNGLBHS. Horse cosers, frequenting country fairs. 

Ignoramus, A stupid fellow*. 

Impost takers. Usurers who attend the gaming-tables, and 
lend money at great premiums. 

Impure. A modern term for a lady of easy virtue. 

Inching. Encroaching. 

Indta Wipe. A silk handkerchief. 

Indies. Black Indies ; Newcastle. 

Indorser. a sodomite. To indorse with a cudgel ; to drub 
or beat a man over the back with a stick, to lay cane upon 
Abel. 

Inexp&essibles> Breeches^ 

In it. To let another partake of any benefit or acquisition 
you have acquired by robbery, or otherwise, is called /mfftfi|f 
him in it: a family-man who is accidentally ' witness to a 
robbery, &c. effected by one or more others, will say to the 
latter. Mind, Tm in it ; which is generally acceded to, being 
the established custom ; but there seems more of courtesy 
thati right in this practice. 

Inkle Weavers. Supposed to be a very brotherly set of 
people; ** as great as two inkle weavers'' being a proverbial 
saying. 

Inlaid. WeU inlaid ; in easy circumstances, rich or well to 
pass. 

Innocents. One of the innocents; a weak or simple person, 
man or woman. 

Inside and Outside. The inside of a **** and the outside 
of a gaoL 

In the Wind. Drunk. Sea term. 

In Town. Flush of money; breeched. 

Job. a guinea. Any concerted robbery, which is to be ex- 
ecuted at a certain time, is spoken of by the parties as the 
jobp or having a job to do at such a place ; and in this ease 
as regular preparations are made, and as great debates held, 
as alK>ut any legal business undertaken by the industrious 
part of the community. 

Job. Any robbery. To do a job ; to commit scmie kind of 
robbery. 

Job. To rqprove or reprehend. Cambridge term. 

Jobation. A reproof. 

JoBBESNOLE. The bead. 

Job's Comfort. Reproof instead of consolation. 
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Job's Comforter. One who brings news of some additioimf 

misfortune. 
Job's Dock. He is laid up in Job*s dock ; i.e. in a salivation* 
The apartments for the foul or venereal patients in St. Bar- 
tholomew's hospital are called Job's ward. 
Jock, or Crowdt-headed Jock. A jeering appellation for 
a north country seaman, particularly a collier ; Jock being 
a common name, and crowdy the chief food, of the lower 
order of the people in Northnmberland. 
Jock, or Jockum-cloy. To enjoy a woman. 
Jockum Gage. A chamber-pot, Jordan, looking-glass, or 

member-mug. Cant. 
J06G-TEOT. To keep on a jogg-trot ; to get on with a slow 

but regular pace. 
JoGUB. A shilling. Cant. 

Johnny-Bum. A he or jackass: so called by a lady that 
affected to be extremely polite and modest, who would not say 
Jack because it was vulgar, nor ass l>ecause it was indecent. 
Johnny-Raw. A gawky countryman ; as stupid as a waggon- 
horse. 
JOTNT. To hit a joint in carving, the operator must think of 
a cuckold. To put one's nose out of joint ; to rival one in 
the favour of a patron or mistress. 
Jolly Dog. A merry facetious fellow; a bon vivant, who 

never flinches from his glass, nor cries to go home to bed. 
Jolly, or Jolly Nob. The head. HI lump your jolly nob 

for you ; I'll give you a knock on the head. 
Jolter Head. A large head; metaphorically a stupid fellow. 
JoNNOK. Game, up to the mark. He hjonnok; meaning a 

good man. Lan, dialect. 
Jordan. A chamber-pot. 
Jorum. A jug, or large pitcher. 

Joseph. A woman's great coat: also, a sheepish bashful 
young fellow : an allusion to Joseph who fled from Poti- 
phar's wife. You are Josephus rex ; you are jo-king, i.e« 
joking. 
Joskin. A countryman. The drop-cove maced the joskin of 
twenty quid ; the ring-dropper cheated the countryman of 
twenty guineas. 
Jowl. The cheek. Cheek by jowl ; close together, or check 
to cheek. My eyes, how the cull sucked the blowen's jowl ; 
he kissed the wench handsomely. 
Irish Apricots. Potatoes. It is a common joke against the 
Irish vessels to say they are loaded with fruit and timber ; 
that is, potatoes and broomsticks. Irish assurance ; a bold 
forward behaviour : as, being dipped in the river Styx was 
formerly supposed to render persons invulnerable, so it is 
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said that a dip io the river Shanoon totally aonihilates basb- 
fulness ; whence arises the saying of an impudent Irishman, 
that he has been dipped in the Shannon. 
Irish Bbauty. A woman with two black eyes. 
Irish Legs. Thick legs, jocularly styled the Irish arms. 
It is said of the Irish women, that they have a dispensation 
from the Pope to wear the thick end of their legs down- 
wards. 
Iron. Money in general. To polish the king's iron with one's 
eyebrows ; to look out of grated or prison windows, or, as 
the Irishman expresses them, the iron glass windows. Iron 
doublet ; a prison. See Stone Doublet. 
Ironmonger's Shop. To keep an ironmonger's shop by the 
side of a common, where the sheriff sets one up; to be 
hanged in chains. Iron-bound ; laced. An iron-bound hat; 
a silverJaced hat. 
IsiiAND. He drank out of the bottle till he saw the island ; 
the island is the rising bottom of a wine-bottle, which ap- 
pears like an island in the centre, before the bottle is quite 
empty. 
ISLB OF Bishop. So named from the good orthodox mead, 
composed of port wine and roasted oranges or lemons. 
Oxf. Univ, cant. 
Isle of Bull-Dogs. From the satellites in the proctor's 

hemisphere. Oxf. Univ. cant. 
Isle of Flip. From the generous fluid that springeth from 

eggs and sherry. Oxf. Univ. cant. 
Isle of Matriculation. First entrance into the Universi- 
ty. Oxf. cant. 
Itchland, or Scratchland. Scotland. 
Judge. A family-man^ whose talents and experience have 
rendered him a complete adept in his profession,- and who 
acts with a systematic prudence on all occasions, is allowed 
to be, and called by his friends, a ^nt judge. 
Judgement. Prudence ; economy io acting ; abilities (the 
result of long experience) for executing the most intricate 
and hazardous projects; any thing accomplished in a 
masterly manner is, therefore, said to have been done with 
judgement: on concerting or planning any operations, one 
party will say, I think it would be judgement to do so and 
so, meaning expedient to do it. 
Judy. A bhwen ; but sometimes used when speaking famili- 
arly of any woman. 
JUGELOW. A dog. 

Juggler's Box. The engine for burning culprits in the hand. 

Cant. 
Jvkrum. a license. 
Jumblegut-Lane. a rough road or lane. 
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Jgmp. Thejifoip^ or dkiing-rooiii jump; a species of rob- 
bery effected by ascending a ladder placed, by a sham lamp- 
lighter, against the bouse intended' to be robbed. It is so 
called becanse, should the lamp-lighter be put to flight, the 
tbief wfab ascended the ladder has no means of escaping but 
that of jumping down. 

JOMPBsa. Persons who rob houses by getting in at the win- 
dows : also, a set of Methodists established in South Wales : 
also, a ten-penny piece. Scotch cani. 

Juniper Lecture. A round scolding boot. 

Jury Leg. A wooden leg : in allusion to a jury mast, which is 
a temporary substitute tor a mast carried away by a storm, 
or any other accident. Sea phrase. 

Jury Mast. A jo«nitere mast ; i.e. a mast for the day or 
occasion. 

Just-ass. A punning appellation for a justice. 

Ivories. Teeth. How the swell flashed his ivories ; how the 
gentleman showed his teeth. To sluice the iyories; to 
drink. 

Ivy Bush. Like an owl in an ivy bush ; a simile for a 
meagre or weasel-faced man, with a large wig, or very busby 
hair. 



KATE. A picklock. Tis a rum kate ; it is a clever picklock. 
Cant, 

Keel Bullies. Men employed to load and unload the coal 
vessels. 

Keelhavuno. a pumshmeBt lit use among the Dutch sea- 
men^ in which, for certain oflfences, the delinquent is drawn 
once, oroftener, under the ship's keel: ludicrously defined, 
undergoing a great hard-ship. 

Keep. To inhabit. L — d, where do you keep ? i.e. where 
are your rooms? Academical phrase. Mother, your 
tit wobH keep; your daughter will not preserve her 
virginity. 

Keeping Cully. One who keeps a mistress, as he supposes, 
for his own use, but. really for that of the public. 

Keep it up. To prolong a debauch. We kept it up 
finely last night : metaphor drawn from the game of shut- 
tlecock. 

Keffel. a horse. Welch. 

Kelp. A bat To kelp a person, is to move your liat 
to him. 

Kelter. Condition, order. Out of kelter ; out of order. 

Kelter. Money. 
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Kemp's Morbis. William Kemp, said to have been the ori- 
ginal Dogberry, in Much Ado about Nothing, danced a 
morris from London to. Norwich in nine days : pf which he 
printed the account, A. D, 1600, entitled, '' Kemp's Nine 
Dayi Wonder^* ^c, 

Kemp's Shoes, Would I had Kemp's shoes .to throw after 
y9u. Ben Jonson, Perhaps Kepnp was a man remarkable 
for his good luck or fortune; throwing an old shoe or shoes 
'after any one going on an important business, being, by the 
vulgar, deemed lucky. Obsolete, 

Ken. a house. A bob ken, or a bowman ken.;> a well far* 
nished house : also, . a house that harbours thieves. Biting 
the ken ; robbing the house. Cant* , 

Ken Miller, or Ken Cracker. A housebreaker* Cant. 

Kent. A coloured pocket handkerchief of cotton or linen. 

Kent-Street Ejectment. To tal^e away the street door : a 
method practised by the landlords in Kent-street, South- 
wark, when their tenant§ are above a fortnigibt's rent in 
arrear. 

Kerry Sjbcurity. Bond^ pledge, oath, and keep the money. 

Ketch. Jack Ketch ; a general name for the finishers of 
the law^ or hangmen, ever since the year 1682, when 
the office was filled by a famous practitioner of that name, 
of whom his wife said, that any bungler might put a man 
to death, but only her husband knew how to make a gentle- 
man die sweetly. This officer is mentioned in Butler's 
Ghost, page 54, published about 1682, in the following 
lines : 

'* Till Ketch, observing he was chous'd. 
And in his profits much abus'd. 
In open hail the trihite dunn'd. 
To do his office, or refund.". 

Mr. Ketch had not long been elevated to his office ; for the 
name of his predecessor. Dun, occurs in the former part of 
this poem, page 29 : 

^ For yon yourseJf to act squire Dun, 
Sacfa ignonuay ne'er saw the aan. 

The addition of '' sq«ire," with which Mr, Ihin is here dig- 
nified, is a m4rk that he had beheaded some state criminal 
for high treason ; an operation which, according to emstom^ 
for time out of mind, has always entitled the operator to 
that distinction. The predecessor of Dun was Gregory- 
Brandoo, from whom the gallows was called the Gregorian 
tree; by which name it is mentioned in the prologue to 
Mercunus Pragmaticus, tragi-comedy, acted at Paris, &c. 
1641 : 
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*< This trembles under the black rod, and be 
Doth ftar his fate from the Gregorian-tree." 

Gregory Brandon sueceeded Derrick. See Derrick. 

Kbttle Drums. Cupid's kettle drums; a woman's breasts ; 
called by sailors chest and bedding. 

Kbttlb of Fish. When a person has perplexed his affairs 
in general, or any particular business, he is said to have 
made a fine kettle of fish of it. 

Kick. A sixpence, when speaking of compound sums only : 
as, three and a kick, is three and sixpence, &c. 

KiCKERAPOo. Dead. Negro word. 

Kicks. Breeches. A high kick ; the top of the fashion. It 
is all the kick ; it is the present mode. Tip us your kicks, 
we'll have them as well as your lour ; pull off your breeches, 
for we must have them as well as your money. A kick in 
the guts ; a dram of gin or any other spiritiitous liquor. A 
kick up ; a disturbance : also, a hop, or dance. An odd 
kick in one's gallop ; a strange whim or peculiarity. 

KiCRSEYS. Breeches. 

Kickshaws. French dishes; corruption of quelque chose. 

Kick the Bucket. To die. Hekicked the bucket one day ; 
he died one day. To kick the clouds before the hotel door; 
i. e. to be hanged. 

Kid. a little dapper fellow. A child. The blowen has 
napped the kid ; the girl is^with child : also, a child of either 
sex ; but particularly applied to a boy who commences thief 
at an early age ; > and when, by his dexterity, he has become 
famous, he is called, by his acquaintance, the kid so and 
so, mentioning his sirname. 

KiJD. To coax, or wheedle, to inveigle, to amuse a man, or 
divert his attention while another robs him. The sneaksman 
kidded the cove of the ken, while his pall frisked it; 
the thief amused the master of the house, while his com- 
panion robbed it. 

Kidder. A forestaller. See Crocker. Kidders are also 
persons employed by the gardeners to gather peas. 

Kiddy. A thief of the lower order, who, when he is 
h^eeched, by a course of successful depredation, dresses iu 
the extreme of vulgar gentility, and affects a knowingness in 
his air and conversation, which renders him, in reality, an 
object of ridicule ; such a one is pronounced, by his asso- 

. ciates of the same .class, 2l flash kiddy ^ or a roiling kiddy. 
My kiddy is a familiar term used by these gentry in address- 
ing each other. 

Kiddy Nippers. Tailors out of work, who cut off the 
waistcoat pockets of their brethren, when cross-legged on 
their board, thereby grabbling their bit. Cant. 

Kid Lay. Rogues who make it their business to defraud 
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young apprentices, or errand-boys, of goods committed to 
their charge, by prevailing on them to execute some trifling 
message, pretending to take care of their parcels till they 
come back : these are, in cant terms, said to be on the 
kid lay. 
Kidnapper. Originally, one who stole or decoyed children 
or apprentices from their parents or masters, to send them 
to the colonies ; called, also, spiriting : but now used for all 
recruiting crimps for the king's troops^ or those of the East 
India Company, and agents for indentunng servants for the 
plantations, &c. 
Kidney. Disposition, principles, humour. Of a strange 
kidney ; of ah odd or unaccountable humour. A man of a 
different kidney ; a man of different principles. 
KiDRiG. Meeting a child in .the streets, who is going 
on some errand, and, by a false, but well fabricated, story, 
obtaining any parcel or goods it may be carrying : . this 
game is practised by two persons, who have each their 
respective parts to play, and even porters and other grown 
persons are sometimes defrauded of their load by this arti- 
fice. To kid a person out of any thing, is to obtain it 
from him by means of a false pretence ; as, that you were 
sent by a third person, &c. : such impositions are all gene« 
rally termed the kidrig. 
Kid's Eye. A fi'penny piece. Scotch cant, 
Kilkenny. An old frieze coat. 
Kill Devil. New still-burnt rum. 
Kill Priest. Port wine. 

Kimbaw. To trick, cheat, or cozen: also, to beat, or to 
bully. Let's kimbaw the cull; let's bully the fellow. 
To set one's arms a-kimbaw, vulgarly pronounced a*kimbo, 
is, to rest one's hands on the hips, keeping the elbows 
square, and sticking out from the body ; an insolent, bully- 
ing attitude. Cant. 
Kinchin. A little child. Kinchin coves ; orphan . beggar 
boys, educated in thieving. Kinchin morts ; young girls 
under the like circumstances and training. Kinchin 
morts, or coves in slates; beggars' children carried at 
their mother's backs In sheets. Kinchin cove ; a little man. 
Cant, 
KiNODOM COME. He is gone to kingdom come ; he is dead. 
King John's Men. He is one of King John's men, eight 
score to the hundred : a saying of a little undersized 
man. 
King op the Gypsies. The captain, chief, or ringleader, 
of the gang of misrule : in the cant language called also the 
upright man. 
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King's bad Bakoain. One of the king's bad bargains ; a 
malingeror, or soldier, who shirks his duty. 

King's Head Inn, or Cheqi^br Inn, in Newgate Street. 
The prison of Newgate. 

King's Pictures. Coin, money. 

King's Plate. Fetters. 

Kingswood Lion. An ass. Kingswood is famous for the 
great number of asses kept by the colliers who inhabit that 
place. 

Kip. The skin of a large calf, in the language of the excise- 
office.' 

Kipping. Playing the truant. Scotch term. 

Kissing Crust. That part where the loaves have touched 
the oven. 

Kiss mine A-se. - An offer, as Fielding observes, *' very fre- 
quently made, but never, as he could learn, literally accept- 
ed." A kiss mine a^e fellow; a sycophant. 

Kn*. A dancing-master ; so called from his kit or cittern, a 
small fiddle, which dancing-masters always carry abput 
with them, to play to their scholars* The kit is likewise 
the whole of a soldier's necessaries, the contents of his 
knapsack; and b used also to express the whole of dif- 
ferent commodities ; as. Here, take the whole kit ; i. e. 
take all. 

Kitchen Physic. Food, good meat roasted or boiled. A 
little kitchen physic will set him up ; he has more need of a 
cook than a doctor. 

Kittle pitcuering. A jocular method of hobbling or 
bothering a troublesome teller of long stories: this is 
done by contradicting some very immaterial circumstance 
at the . beginning of the narration, the objections to 
which being settled, others are immediately started to 
some, new particular of like consequence; thus impeding, 
or, rather, not suffering him to enter into, the maiu 
story. Kittle pitchering is often practised in confederacy, 
one relieving the other, by which the design is rendered less 
obvious. . 
Kittys. Effects, frimiture, stock in trade. To seize one's 

kittys ; to take his sticks. 
Knack Shop. A toy-shop, a nick-nack-atory. c 
Knap. To steal, take, receive, accept, according to the 
sense it is used in: as, to Imap a clout, is to steal a 
pocket-handkerchief: to knap the swag from your pall, 
is to take from him the property he has just stolen, for 
the purpose . of carrying it : to knap seven or fourteen pen*- 
worth, is to receive sentence of transportation for seven 
or fourteen years : to knap the gUm, is to catch the vene- 
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real disease : in making a bargain, to knap the sum offered 
yoa, is to accept it ; speaking of a woman, supposed to be 
pregnant, it is common to say, I believe Mr, Knap is con- 
cemedf meaning that she has knapp'd, 

Knappbrs Poll. A sheep's head. Cant. 

Knapping a Jacob from a Dunagan-Dbao. This is a cu- 
rious species of robbery, or, rather, borrowing without 
leave, for the purpose of robbery; it signifies taking 
away the short ladder from a nightman's cart, while the 
men are gone into a house, the privy of which they are 
employed in emptying, in order to effect an ascent to a 
one-pair-of-stairs window, to scale a garden^wall, &c. after 
which the ladder, of course, is left to rejoin its master as 
it can. 

Knave in Grain. A knave of the first rate : a phrase bor- 
rowed from the dyehouse, where certain colours are said to 
be in grain, to denote their superiority, as being died with 
cochineal, called grain. Knave in grain is likewise a pun 
applied to a cornfactor or miller. 

Knight and Barrow Pig, more hog than gentleman. A 
saying of any low pretender to precedency. 

Knight of the Blade. A bully. 

Knight of the Post. A false evidence, one that is ready to 
swear any thing for hire. 

Knight of thb Rainbow. A footman : from the variety of 
colours in the liveries and trimming of gentlemen of that 
cloth. 

Knight of the Road. A highwayman. 

Knight of the Shears. A tailor. 

Knight OF the Thimble, or Needle. A tailor, or stay- 
maker. 

Knight of the Trencher. A great eater. 

Knight of the Whip. A coachman. 

Knob. The head. See Nob. 

Knock. To knock a woman ; to have carnal knowledge of her. 
To knock off; to conclude : phrase borrowed from the 
blacksmith. To knock under ; to submit. 

Knock me down. Strong ale or beer, stingo. 

Knot. A crew, gang, or fhiternity. He has tied a knot with 
his tongue, that he cannot untie with his teeth ; i. e. he is 
married. 

Knowing Ones. Sportsmen on the turf, who, from expe- 
rience, and an acquaintance with the jockeys, are supposed 
to be in the secret, that is, to know the true merits or pow- 
ers of each horse ; notwithstanding which, it often happens 
that the knowing ones are taken in. 

Knowledge-Box. The head. 

Knuckle. To pick pockets, but chiefly applied to the more 
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refined branch of that art, namely, extractinc notes^ loose 
cash, &c. from the waistcoat or breeches pocKets, whereas 
buzzing is used in a more general sense. See Buz. 

Knuckle-dabs, or Knuckle-conf6unders. Ruffles. 

Knuckle one's Wipe. To steal bis handkerchief. 

Knuckles. Pickpockets who attend the avenues to public 
places to steal pocket-books, watches, &c. a superior kind 
of pickpockets. To knuckle to ; to submit. 

Konoblin Rig. Stealing large pieces of coal from coal-sheds. 



LACED Mutton. A cyprian. 

Lacing. Beating. Fll lace your jacket handsomely. 

Ladder. To go up theu ladder to rest ; to be hanged. 

Lady. A crooked or hump-backed woman. 

Ladybirds. Light or lewd women; generally applied to 

those who sport their toggery in the saloons. 
Lady Dacre's Wine. Gin. 

Lady of Easy Virtue. A woman of the town, an impure. 
Lag. a man transported. The cove was lagged for a drag; 

the man was transported for stealing something out of a 

waggon. 
Lag. Water. Cant. 
Lag. a transport. Cant. 
Lao. To drop behind, to keep back. Lag last; the last 

of a company. 
Lag Fever. A term of ridicule applied to men who, being 

under sentence of transportation, pretend illness, to avoid 

being sent from gaol to the hulks. 
Lagger. a sailor. 
Lagging Dues. When a person is likely to be transported, 

the flash people observe, lagging dues will be concerned. 
Lagging Matter. Crimes which render persons liable to 

be transported. 
Lag of Duds. A buck of linen. 

Lag Ship. A vessel chartered by government for the con- 
veyance of convicts to Botany Bay. 
Laid on the Shelf, or Laid up in Lavender. Pawned. 
Lamb, or Lambaste. To beat. Lamb pye; a beating: 

from lamho. 
Lambskin Men. The judges: from their robes lined and 

bordered with ermine. 
Lamb's Wool. Apples roasted and put in strong ale. 
Lamb Ducks. Defaulters at the Stock Exchange. 
Lamp. An eye. The cove has a queer lamp; the man 

has a blind or squinting eye. 
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Land. How lies the land I How staoda tiie reckoniagl 
Who has any land In! Appleby? questions asked the man 
at whose door the. glass stands long, or who does not cir- 
ci^te it in due time. 

Land Lopers, or Land Lubbers. . Vagabonds iM^kiiig about 

' the country and who subsist by pilfering. 

Land of Incumbents. Good livings. 0»f- Univ, cant. 

Land of Promises. The fair expectation cherished by a 
steady novice at Oxford. Univ. cant. 

Land of Sheepishnbss. School boy's bondage. Ojtf. Univ. 
cant . 

Land Pirates. Highwaymen. 

Lank Slbbvs. Tte emply sleeve of a ooe-armed man.. A 
fellow with a lank sleeve ; a man who has lost an arm. 

Lanspbisado. One who has only two pence in his pocket : 
also, a lance, or deputy corporal ; that is, one doing the 
duly without the pay of a corporal, formerly a lancier, or 
Jiorseman, who, being dismounted by the death of his 
horse, served in the foot, by the title of lansprisado, or 

' hmcepe9ato, a broken lance. . 

Lanthorn-jawed. Thin visaged: from their cheeks being 
almost transparent. Or else, lenten jawed; i.e. having 
t^e jaws of one emaciated by a too rigid observation of 
Lent. Dark lanthorn ; a servant or agent at court,, who 
receives a bribe for his principal or master. 

Lap. Butter-milk or whey. CaHt, - 

Lark. A boat. 

{4ARK; A piece of merriment People playing together^ jo- 
cosely. Fun or sport of any kind, to create which it is 
termed, knocking up a lark, 

Larrt JDugan's Eye Water. Blacking : Larry Dugan 
, was a famous shoe-black at Dublin. Obsolete, 

Latch. Let in. 

Lathy. Thin, slender. A lathy wench; a girl almost as 
slender at a lath. 

Latitat. A nick name for an attorney ; from the name of 
a writ. 

Laugh. To laugh on the wrong side of the mouth ; to cry. 

~ 111 make him laugh on the wrong (or t'other) side of his 
mouth, 

LiAUNCH. The delivery, or labour, of a pregnant woman ; 
a crying out or groaning. 

Lavender. Laid up in lavender ; pawned. 

Law. To give law to a bare ; a sporting term, signifying to 
give the animal a chance . of escaping, by not setting on 
the dogs till the hare is at some distance : it is also more 
figuratively used for giving any one a chance of succeeding 
in a scheme or project, 

K 
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Lawful I^ankbt. A wife. 

Lawn. A white cambric handkerchief. 

Lay. Enterprise, pursnit, or attempt: to be sick of the 
lav. It also means a hazard or chance. He stands i^jvcer 
'lily; i. e. be is in danger. CanU 

Laystall. A dunghill aboat Ldndon^ on whioh the Ml 
br6ttght^fh>m necessary houses is emptied; or» invMoie 
teehtilcal terms^, where the old gold^ coU^^t^ af w^ddingi 
by the Tom t — d-man« is stored. ' '. ' 

DAzVBOi^fis. An instrument like a pair of tongs^ forokt ot 
very fat people to take any thing from the ground Without 
stooping. . .'/• .! 

Lbaf. TO'gb t>ff "wKh thefali of the leaf; to be ha^edt 
criminals in Dubtiii being turned off from the oatsl&of 
[the prist^n hf ttiei falling of a board, propped ttp^ aAid 
moving ^on a binge, like the ieaf pf a table, ^ Itisk ievmi- 

LBAft. To raak^' water. ' 

L^AKt.' Apt t6''blab:'ohe who cannot keep a secret it skid 
to be leaky. « ' - 

Li% APING OVER THE SwoRD. An ancient ceremonial. said to 

' constitute a militaty marriageif A sword beiilg laid* down 

bn "^he ground^ the parties to be married jctfu beinds^ when 

the' cd^f)Oral ^dr'seijeant of the 4:ompany repeate4 ^^se 



Leap rogae, a^i} jtynp whore^ 

And then yoa are married for eYermore. 
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'Whereupon the Uappy couple jumpeif, hand in hanfly''' over 
the swoird^ the dhim beating a ruffle; and.tbe parlSe^'wj^re 
ever after considered a3 man and ^fe. ' ' ' 

Leary C6vB. Knowing. Down. Not to be done^ iSaki. 

Least in Sight. To play least in sight; to bide, ktep 
oat of the way, or make one's self scarce. 

Leather. To lose Iieather; to be galled with ridfiig on 
horseback, or, as the Scotch express it, to be saddle-sick. 
To leather, also, means to b^at, perhaps originaily witlk ii 
strap : I'll leather you to your heart's content., -Leather- 
headed ; stupid. Leathern conventency^ term . used.' '1>y 
Quakers for a stage-coach. ' ' . . m .* i 

Leather-Lane. Paltry. Cant^ ' '"' 

Leave it all to the Cook. Abit of flash, intending to 
denote judgement: as the cook is supposie(| td be the iKei# 
judge in dressing the meat, so a sporting^ nian;'whea''lil5 
refuses a bet thkt he tkinka will not answer hisflunMMe, 'fa^ 
replies, in an ironidal manner, ** VU l^te if al^to the cook/' 

Lech. A Whim'^of the kmorons kind,' oift of tU coiiiQ&on 
way. 

LlsRT. Ob one's guard. SbcPsbby. 
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LBFr*Hi|NDBiy WiFB. A concabbe : fm allusioD to an fin- 
cieol German custom^ according to. \¥bich> when, a u^an 
married his concubjne^ or a woman greatly his inferior, 
he gave her his left hand. 

Leo. To make a leg; to bow. To give leg-bail and land- 
security; to run away. To fight at the leff.; to take uii« 
fair advantages : it being held unfair by back-sword players 
to strike at the leg. To break a leg:, a woman who. has 
had a bastard, is .said to have broken a leg. 

Lbggbbs. Sham leggers ; cheats who pretend to sell smfig^ 
gled goods, bat in reality only deal in shopkeepers old pr 
damaged goods. 

Lbnten Fabe. Spare diet. 

Let-Loose-Match. At a bull bait, the dogs run in .sqp- 
cession at the bull ; but the dog that continues to attack 
the bull the longest without turning his back towards him, 
receives the silver collar. Cant. 

Letteb Racket. Men 6r women of genteel address, going 
about to respectable houses vnth a letter or statement, 
detailing some case of extreme distress^ as shipwreck, 
sufferings by fire, &c. by #hich many benevolent, but cre- 
dulous, persons are induced to relieve the fictitious wants 
of the impostors, who thus unfold a plansibfe tale of afflic- 
tion. This is termed the Letter Racket, which is daily 
practised in London. 

Levanting, or Running a Levant. An expedient practised 
by broken gamesters- to retrieve themselves, and signifies 
to bet money at a race, cock-match, &c. without a shilling 
in their pocket to' answer the evenft. The punishment for 
this conduct in a public cock'pil is rather carious: the 
offender is placed in a large basket, kept on purpose, which 
is hoisted up to the ceiling or roof of the bnildiM, 
and ^he party is there kept suspended, and exposed to 
derision during the pleasure of ^the company. 

Lbvite. a priest or parson. 

Lib. To lie together. Cant. 

Libbbge. a bed. Cant, 

Libben« a private dwelling-house. Cant. 

Libkbn. a house to lie in. Cant. 

Lick. To beat: also, to wash,, or to jpaint slightly ov^r. 
ril ffive you a good lick o'the chops ;' rll give you a good 
atroke or blow on the face. Jack tumbl^ into a cow- 
t«^d, and nastied his best clothes, for which' bis father 
steptup, and licked him neatly. liriick you! the dove- 
tail to wbioh is. If you. lick Bie aU ovepr, yottrwon't miss 
" • 
Lick Spittle* ^ parasite, or tfdebearer. 
Live. By thu term is meant the various cheats aad deccp- 

k2 
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tions practised by the designing part of mankind ; a person 
- well versed in this kind of knowledge, is said to be one 

that knoVs life; in other words, that knows the world. 
. This is what Goldsmith defines to be a knowledge of human 

nature on the wrong side. 
Lift. To give one a lift; to assist* A good hand at a dead 
' lift; a good hand on an emergency. To lift one's hand 

to one's head ; to drink to excess, or to drink drams. To 

lift or raise one's elbow ; the same. 
Lift. See Shopwfter, &c. 
Lifter. Acnitch. 
Li6. A bed. See Lib. 

Light Bob. A soldier of the Light Infantry Gom}>any. 
Light Blue. Gin. Cant. 

*« Never again 
I'll cultivate light blue or broum inebriety." 

Vide " The Fancy,' by Peter Cweoran. 

■ " Tadte for light blue and heavy wet. 
Both say,, with frowii9, I soon shall get 
And both called that undoing." 

Vide Randall^s Scrap Book. 

'. ** Not ^&iss with Peuciy*! ii^t Mue brightening, 

But oiie with ray^, the hues of lightning." 

Ibid. 
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* *• My brain-fbox'AS airy 

With Deady's Ught blue." 

Ibid. 

. " ThatMrong to my .mifid, tho* not to my sight. 
Is this glass of Ught blue I now grasp in my fist." 

Ibid. 

s 

Light-fingered, Thievish, apt t6 pilfer. 

LiGHT-^EELSD. Swift iu running. A light-heele<^. wench ; 

one who is apt, by the flying up of her heels^ to fall flat on 

her back. A willing wench. 
Light House. A man with a red fiery nose. 
LiOHTMANS. The day. Cant. * 
Lightning. Gin. A flash of lightning ; a glass of gin. 
Light Troops. Lice: the light troops are in full march; 

the lice are crawling abodt. . 
LfoHT Weights. A pugilistic expression for gentlemen 

under twelve stone. 
Light Wet. Gin. Cant. 

'' Pare and clear rote the bead» on the glass of light wet.** 

Vide RandaU't Scrap Book. 
■ -J >' 

** Oft with light wet have I fiU'd my tumbler." 

^ md. 
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LiKBNESS. "^A phrase used by thieves when the officers 
or turnkeys are examining their countenances ; as, the traps 
are taking our likenesses ; the officers are attentively . ob* 
serving us. * ' 

LiiiiPUTiAN. A diminutive man or v?omau: from Gulli- 
ver's Travels* written by Dean Swift, where an imaginary 
kingdom of dwarfs of that name is described, 

LiLL. A pocket-book. 

Lily Shallqw. A white driving hat. Whip slang. 

Lily White. A chimney-sweeper. A man of colour. 

Limbo. A prison, confinement. 

Limb of the Law.> An inferior or pettifogging attorney. 

Limbs. Duke of limbs ; a tall awkward fellow. 

Line. A term for the act.of coition between dog and bitch. ^ 

Line. To get a man into a line ; i. e. to divert his atten|ion 
by a ridiculous or absurd story. To humbug. 

Line. To get a person in a line, or in a string, is to engage 
them in a conversation, while your confederate is robbing 
their person or premises. To banter or jest with a man 
by amusing him with false assurances or professions, is also 
termed stringing him, or getting him in taw. To keep 
any body in suspense on any subject without coming to a 
decision, is called keeping him in toiv, in a string, or in a 
tow-line. To cut the line, or the string, is to put an end 
to the suspense in which you have kept any one, by telling 
him the plain truth, coming to a final decision, &c. A 
person, who has been telling another a long story, until 
he is tired, or conceives his auditor has been all the while 
secretly laughing at him, will say at last, I've just dropped 
down, you've had me in a fine string, I think it's time to 
cut it. On the other hand, the auditor, having the same 
opinion on his part, would say. Come, I believe you want 
to string me all night, I wish you'd cut it; meaning, con* 
elude the story at once. 

LiNB OF THE Old Author. A dram of brandy. 

Linen Armourers. Tailors. 

Lingo. Language. An outlandish lingo; a foreign tongue. 
The parlez-vous lingo ; the French language. 

Link. To turn out a pocket. Cant, 

Lion. To tip the lion; to squeeze the nose of the party tipped 
flat to his face with the thumb. To show the lions and tombs ; 
to point out the particular curiosities of any place, to act the 
cicerone : an allusion to Westminster Abbey, and the Tower, 
where the tombs and lions are shown. A lion is also a name 
given by the gownsmen of Oxford to an inhabitant or visiter. 
It is a standing joke among the city wits to send boys and 
country-folks, . on the first of April, to the Tower-ditch to 
see the lions washed. ' . 
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Lip. a bouse. Cant. 

LiSTBNBR. The ear. Cani. 

LiTTh^ Barbaby. Wappiri^. 

Little Breeches. A familiar appellation used to a little 
boy. 

LiTTtB Clergyman. A young cbimney-sweeper. 

Little Ease. A small dark cell in Guildhall, London, 
wbere disorderly apprentices are confined by the city-cham- 
berlain; it is calteo Little Ease from its being so low that a 
lad cannot stand upright in it. 

Little go Vale. Orderly step to the first examination. Oxf* 
Univ. eant. 

Little Snakesman. A little boy who gets into a house 

through the sink-hole, and then opens the door for his 

' accomplices: he is so called, from writhing and twisting 

like a snake. In order to Work himself through the narrow 

passage. 

LtYB Lumber. A term used by sailors^ to signify all lands- 

' men on board their ships. 

Live Stock. Lice or fleas. 

Loaf. To be in a bad loaf ; to be in a disagreeable situation. 
Win trouble. 

LoBk A tin in a tradesman's shop. To frisk a lob; to rob a 
tilL &e Flash PANNE Y. 

LoB. (jTOibg 0I& the lob ^ going into a shop to get change for 
gold, and secreting some of the change. 

LoBCOCK. A large relaxed penis: also, a dull inanimate 
fellow. • 

LOBKIN. A house to lie in : also,' a lodging. . 

'LdBLOLLY BOt.' a nick-naine for the surgeon's servant on 
board a man of war; sometimes for the surgeon blmself: 
frbm the water^griiel prescribed to the sick, which is called . 
loblolly. 

LOBSCOUSE. A dish much eaten at sea, composed of salt 
beef, biscuit, and onions, well peppered, and stewed toge- 
ther. 

Lob's PouNl>. A prison. Dr. Grey, in his notes on Hodi- 
bras, explains it to allude to one Doctor Lob, a dissenting 
preacher, who used to hold forth when conventiclcfi were 
prohibited, and had made himself a retreat by means ^f a 
tn^-door at the bottom of his pulpit. Once, l>eing pursued 
by 'the oiSicers of justice, they folloWed him tbrdugfa di- 
vers sfibterraneoiis passages, till they got into a &Ml cell, 
whence they could not find thdr way put, but, calling to 
some of their companions, swore they had got iiito Lob's 
Pound. '\ 

LoJSirrBtu A nick-name for a soldier, from the qoloor of his 
clothes. To boil one's lobster, for 'a churchman to be- 



come a soldier ; lobsters^ ^Aiicki 9H 9i a blujffb JM«oIf#: Mp^ 
jDad^ r^ bjr boiliog* I will, nol make a Ipbstfsr-kebjbe of 
'my * ^ * *, a ceply frequently made by the nymphs oif the 
Point at Portsmouth, when requested by a soldier to grant 
ium a favour- 

Lock. A t^beme, a mode. I must figbt that lock; I mast 
try that scheme. 

IiOCK. Charaoter. He stood a queer lock ; he bore bat an in<' 
different character. A lock is also a buyer of stplen goods 
as well as the receptacle fbr them. 

LocKBRAM Ja'wejd. Thki-iiEiced, or lanthorn^jaweiL &« 
Lanthorn-Jawjbd. 

Lock Hospital. A hospital for venereal patients. . 

Locksmith's Dauohtejr. A k^y . . 

Lock-up-Chovey. a covered cart, used by travelling haw- 
ktts to convfey their goods about the countryi aad :wluch' is 
secured by a doOr, lock, and key. 

Locsrur-Hot7SB. A spunging house; a public housf. kept, by 
. sheriffs' i^cers, to which they convey the peisons t^eyb^ve 
arrested, where they practise every species of impp^tion 
and extortion with impunity : also, houses kept by, aj^e^tsi 
or crimps, who enlist, or rather trepan, men to s^r^e the 
East liidia or African Companies as soldiers. 

Lodoing*Slitm« Hiring ready-furnished lodgings, and {Strip- 
ping them of the plate, linen, and other valuable qrticle§^ . 

Loggbrhead. a blockhead, or stupid fellow. We three 
loggerheads be; . a sentence frequently written und^r fwq 
h^ds, and the reader by lepeating it makes bimselC.,the 
third. A loggerhead is a doable^headed^ ov bar shot of iroq. 
To go.to loggerheads; to fall to fighting. 

Lai*L. Mothers loll ; a favourite child, the motheif s darling. 

LpLL Tongue. He has been playing a game at loll toagoe; 
he has been salivated. 

Lollipops. Sweet lozenges purchased by children. 

XiOLLPOOP. A lazy, idle drone. 

Lombard Fever. Sick of the Lombard fever; i< e». of -the 
idles.. 

Long. Great. A long price; a great price. i. 

Long Gallery. Throwing, or, rather; trundling, the dice 
the whole length of the board. 

Lo^gHopb. Johnson defines '<a hop^" to be any sloping 
piain between the ridges of mountains. .At Oxfoiidy it is 
the symbol of long expectations in studying for a degree. 

Long One. A hare: aterm used by |>oachers. 

Longs and Broads. Cards. 

Long Meg. A jeering name for a very tall wqmao; from one 
UnuMis in story, called Long Meg of Westminster. 

Long Shanks. A long^legg^ perslOD. 
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LoNO Stoi^aCh. a voracious sppetile. 

LoNi^-TONOUBD. Loqiiflcioos, not able to keep a secret. He 
is as long-tongded as Granny; Granny was an idiot whocoiflil 
lick her own eye. See Granky. 

Long-winded. A long-winded, parson ; one who preaclved 
long tedious sermons. Along-winded paynaster;^ one wb^ 
takes long credit. 

Loo. For the good of the loo; for the benefit of the cdm^ 
pany or community. ^ 

Looby. An awkward ignorant fellow. < 

Look at a Place. Wfaen a plan k laid for roibbing a' house, 
&c. upon the crack f or tkejscrew^ the parties will go>a short 
time befo|«' the execution, to examine the premises, zaA 
make any necessary observations ; this is called lookmg at « 
place. 

Looking as if one could ^ not help it. Lo<^ing like a 
simpleton, or as if one could not say boh! to a goose, 

Looking-Glass. a chamber-pot, Jordan, or member-mugw 

Look-out-Houses. The look-out kept by ordained masters 
on defunct incumbents. Oxf, Univ. cant. 

Loon, or Lout. A country bumpkih, or clown. 

LooNSLATB. Thirteen-pence-halfpenny. 

Loop^Hole. An opening, or means of escape. To find a 
loop-hole in an act of parliament; i.e. a method of evading it. 

Lope. To leap, to run away. He loped down the dancers ; 
he ran down stairs. 

Lop-siDED. Uneven, having one side larger or heavier than 
the other; boys' paper kites are often said to be lop-«ided. 

Lord. A crooked or httm|j)-backed man. These unhappy 
people afford great scope for vulgar raillery: such as, *'did 
you come'strait from hoine? if so, you have got confound* 
edly bent by the way."* ** Don't abuse the gemman," adds 
a bystander,. ** he has been grossly insulted already; don't 
you see his back is up?" Or some one asks him if the show 
IS behind ; ** because I see," adds he, *^ you have the drum 
at your back." Another piece of vulgar wit is let loose on a 
deformed person ; if met by a party of soldiers on their march, 
one of them observes that that gentleman is on his march too^ 
for he has got his knapsack at his back. It is said in the 
British Apollo, that the title of lord was first given to de- 
formed persons in the reign of Richard HI. from several per^. 
sons labouring under that misfortune being created peers by 
him; but it is more probably derived from the Greek word 
Xop}b(, crooked* 

Lounge. A loitering place,sor gossiping shop. 

Lour. Money. Cant. 

Louse. A gentleman's companion. He will never louseagiay 
head of hb own; he will never live to be old.. 
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Lousb-Bao. a blaek bag worn to the hair or wi^. 

LovSE-HousE. The round house^ cage, or any^ber place of 
confinement. ^ 

Louse-Ladder, A stilcb lalieo in a stookii^. 

Lodsk-Land. Scotlatid. 

Louse-Trap. A small toothed eomb^. • >» 

I/)UT* A clumsy stuf^id fellow. • 

Love-Bboottsn Child.' A bastard; 

Lowing Rig. Stealing o!sen or cows. • * \ 

Low Pad. A footpad. 

Low Tide, or Low Water. When there is no money in the 
pocket. 

LowRB. Money. Cant, ' 

Lubber. An awkward fellow: a name given by sailors to 
landsmen. 

Luck, or Good Lu€K. To tread in a sirreverence, to be 
bewrayed; an allusion to the proverb, Sh-tt-n luck is good 
luck. .. 

Lub's Bulwark. Ludgate-prison. , . ^ 

^uos. Ears, or wattles. See Wattles. 

Luke. Nothing. Cant. 

Lullaby Cheat. An infant. Cant. 

LuLLERS. Wet linen. Cant. 

LuLLY Priggers. Thieves who steal wet linen: also, the 
lowest and meanest order of thieves, who go about decoying 
little children to some bye corner, and then rob them of 
their clothes. Cant. 

Luii3. Too much. 

Ly^BER. A room. 

Lumber. Live. lumber;, soldiers or. passengers on board a 
ship,are so called by the sailors. • . : 

Lumber. Tq lumber any propeiiyj is to deposit it at a pawn- 
broker's, or elsewhere, for present security; to, retire to. auy 
house,, or private place for a short time, is called lumbering 
yourself. A man apprehended and sent to jail, is said to be 
iMmbered, to.be in lumber, or to be tit Lomidrd'Street. 

Lumber House. A house appropriated by thieves for the re- 
<reption of their stolen property. 

Lumber Troop. A club or society of citizeps of London. 

LuM^ To beat: also, to include a number of articles under 
one head. 

Lumpers. Persons who contract to unload ships: also, 
thieves who lurk about wharfs : to. pilfer goods from ship^, 
lighters, &c. > . . . 

Lumping. Great. A lumping penpyworth; a great quan- 
tity for the money, a bargain. He. has got a lumping 
pennyworth; frequently sakl of a uuin. who marries a fat 
woman. / 
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LvMP THB LioinyBR« To be limiipoited. 

Lvii« . Huiequiii. 

LuBCH. To be left io the lurch; to be abandoned by chub's 

confederates, .or party* to be teft Uia 9£,jffj^^j 
Lurched. Those who lose a game of wbbt wiUiout sooriog 
. five» are said to be larjchiKi* 

LUBCHBB. A lurcher of the law; abiim baili^Tj 0|r hb 4^ter« 
LyBBiBS. Money, watcibeiB» rings, or other moveables. 
Lush. Strong beer, or drink of any kioid. 
Lush. To drink : speaking of a person who is driipki |bey 

say, ytf/dmnafi XiMiftiflig'/^fi m concerned, .or, he h^s bfeeii 

voting far the Alderman. 
Lush Cbib, or Ken. A public-house. Cant. 

" Then blame me not kids, twelh, or lads of the fancy. 
For opening a lutft-mft in Chancery-lane/' &c. 

UmdaO^i FmremeUto ihd Ebig, wk Randalf$ Dhfy. 

Lushbt. Drunk. The rolling kiddeys bad a spree, and got 
b* y lushey ; the dashing lads went on* a party of plea- 
sure, and got very drunk. 

Lushing Muzzle. A blow on the mouth. Sea term. 

Ltb. Chamber lye; urine. 
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MACCARONL An Italian paste made of flour and eggs: 
also, a fop; which name arose from a club, called the 
Maccaroni Club, instituted by some of the most dressy travel* 
' led gentlemen about town, who led the fashions i ^ence 
a man foppishly dressed was sapposed a member of that 
club, and, by contraction, stiled a Maccsroni. 

Macs. To mau a shopkeeper, or gwe it to.faim' tqMHi 
the mace, is to obtaiin goods on cralit, wb^ch yoo never 
mean to pay ibr; to run up a score with the same inlen- 
tioQ, or to spunge upon your acquiuntance, by contimMilly 
begging or borrowmg ftofn them, is termed moetn^ or 
gtHMng the mace. 

Mac% Cove. A swindler, a sharper, a cheat. On the mace; 
to live by swindling. 

Mackebbi*. a bawd : ftom the French word mafuereau. 
Mackerel-badcedl; lonn^baeked. 

Madam. A kept madim ; a kept mistress. 

BiADAM Ran. A whore. Cant. 

Maiib. Stolenv Cant. 

Madgb. The private parts of a woman. 

ISab Tom, or Tom iw Bbdlam, otherwwe an Abnun Mtn. 
A rogue that counterfeits madness. Csnl. 
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Mag* a iNrifiieiiDj* 

Mao. Tb chatter. Hold your mag ; > liolii' ywnr tongtw. 

Camt, 
Maggot Boilbb. A tallow cliiindler. 
Maogottt. Whimsical, capricious. 
Magnum Bonum. A bottle coiitaiiiiog^'tii4 i$fmm of vrtne. 

See Scotch Pint. 
Mahometan Gbubl. . Coffee t Ncaose fbvmeiljr'iMd^obiefly 

by the Turks. 
MatHbn Sbssions. a sessions where noue of the prisoners 

are capitally convicted. 
Makb. a halfpenny. Cani. 
Makb Wbioht. a smidi candle : a term applied to a Mttle 

slender man. 
Malkin, orMAO^KiN. A -general name for a cat ^ also,- a 
parcel of rags, fastened to the eBd of a stick, to clean an 
f oven : also, a figure set up in a garden to scare the birds : 
likewise, an awkward woman. The cove's so scaly, he'd 
spice B maikin qf . his jasey ; the lellow ia so • mean that he 
would rob a scarecrow of his old wig. 
Malkintbash. One in a dismal garb. 
Malmsey Nose. A red pimpled- snout, rich in carbuncles 

and rubies. 
Man (Canilnidge). Any under-graduate from fifteen to 
thirty : as, a man of Emanuel ; young member of 
Emanuel. 
Manchbstbb. The tongue. €mii. 
Mang. To boast. Se^iieh emtL 
Manceuvbing thb Apostles. Robbing Seter to fMyLpauI ; 

i. e. .borrowing of one man to pay another. 
Man of the Town. , A rri^e, a debauchee. 
Man OF THE TuBF. A horse racer, or jockey. 
Man of tub Wobld. A knowing man. 
Man Tbap. A woman's commodity. 
MANUFAcmJBB. Liquora prepared from materiala^* English 

growth. 
Mabb's Nest. He has found a mare^s nesft, and is laughing 
at the eggs ; said of one who laughs without any apparent 
cause. 
Mabgbby Pbatbb. A hen. Cant. 
MabInb Ofhcbb. An empty bottle: marine officers being 

held useless by the seamen* Sea wH. 
Mabflot. a spoil sport. 

Mabbiage Music. The souaUing and erying of ehUdren. 
Mabbibd. Persons chained or handcufied toge^ier, in order 
to be conveyed to gaol, or on board the lighters, ibr 
transportation, are, in the cant language, said to4>e-PMivried 
together. 
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Mabrow Bombs. The kneea. To bring any one down on 
his marrow bones ; to make him beg pardon on his knees : 
some derive this from Mary's bones ; i. e. the bones bent in 
honour of the Virgin Mary; but this seems rather far- 
fetched. Marrow bones and cleavers; principal instru- 
ments in the band of rough music: these are generally 
performed on^ by butchers, at marriages, elections, riding 
skimmington, and other public or joyous occasions. . 

Martinet. A military term for a strict, disciplinarian: 
from the name of a French general, famous for restoring 
military discipline to the French army. He first disci- 
plined the French infantry^ and regulated their method of 
encampment: he was killed at the siege of Doesbourg, in 
the year 1672. 

Master of Ibipedimbnt. Troublesome preparation for the 
. schools* Oxf^ Unit, cant* 

Mastbb of the Mint. A gardener. 

MASTER OF the Aolls. A , baker. 

MastbEiOf the Wabdbobb. One who pawns his clothes to 
. purchase liquor. 

Matbimomial Fbace»makbb. The sugar-stick, or arbor 
vitas. 

Maudlin Dbunk. Crying drunk: perhaps, from Mary 
Magdalene, called Maudlin, who is always painted in 
tears. 

Mauled. Extremely drunk, or soundly beaten. 

Maundebino Bboth. Scolding. 

Maunding. Asking, or begging. CanU 

Mawkes. a vulgar slattern. 

Mawlby. a hand. Tip us your mawley ; shake hands with 
me. Fam the mawley ; shake hands. 

Maw-Wall6p. a filthy composition, sufficient to provoke 
vomiting. 

Max. Gin. 

Mat Bees. May bees don't fly all the year long ; an answer 
to any one who prefaces a proposition with. It may be. 

Mealy-mouthed. Over-modest or backward in speech. 

Mbdlab. a fruit, vulgarly called an open a-se, of which 
it is more truly than delicately said, that it is never ripe till 
it IS as rotten as a t— d, and then it is not wort a f— t. 

Mellow. Almost drunk. 

Melt. To spend. Will you melt a horde? will you 
spend a shilling ? The cull melted a couple of decusses 
upon us; the gentleman spent a couple of crowns upon 
us. . CoMt* 

Melting Moments. A fat man and woman in the amorous 
congress* 

Member Mug. A chamber pot. 
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Men OP Kent. Wen born ea&l of the river. Med way, who 
are said to have met the Conqueror in a body, • each 
carrying a green bough in his hand, the vefaole appearing 
like a moving wood ; and thereby obtaining a confirma- 
tion of their ancient privileges. The inhabitants' of Kent 
ans divided into Kentish men- and- men of Kent: also, a 
society held at the Fountain Tavern^ Bartholomew Lane, 
A.D. 1743. 

MenofStbaw. Hired, bail; so Called from having straw 
stack in their shoes to distinguish them. 

Mbrkin. Counterfeit hair for the monosyllable. See 
Bailey'i Diet. 

Merry Andrew, or Mr. Merryman. The jack pudding, 
jester, or zany, of a mountebank, usually dressed in a par- 
ty-coloured coat. » - 

Merry A-sb Christian. A whore. 

Merry-begotten. A bastard. 

Mess John. A Scotch presbyterian teacher or parson. 

Messmate. One who eats at the same mess', companion or 
comrade. 

Mettle. The semen. To fetch mettle ; the act of self-pollu- 
tion. Mettle is also figuratively used for courage. 

Mettlesome. Bold, courageous. 

Michael. Hyp, Michael, your head's on fire. See Hyp. 

Midshipman's Watch and Chain. A sheep's heart and 
pluck. 

Milch Cow. One who is easily tricked out of his property : 
a term used by gaolers, for prisoners who have money, and 
bleed freely. 

Mile-Stone. A country booby. Cnnt. 

Milk and Water. Be^tfa ends of the busk. 

Milk the Pigeon. To endeavour Ht Impossibilities.. 

Mill. A chisel. 

Mill. To rob: also, to- break, beat out, or kill. Til mfil 
your glaze ; I'll beat out your eye. To mill a bleating cheat; 
to kill a sheep. To mill a ken ; to rob a house. To mill 
doll; to beat hemp in bridewell. Cant, • ^' 

Mill-doll. An obsolete name for Bridewell house of correc- 
tion, in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 

Miller. A priae-fighter. Cant. 

Milling Cove. A boxer. How the milling cove served the 
cull out ; how the boxer beat the fellow. • 

Mill Lay. Td force open the doors of houses, in order to 
rob them. 

Mill Twig. A shirt. Scotch cant. 

Milvad. • A 'blow. ' Scotch canL 

Milvadbrino. Boxing. Scotch cant. 

MiNB A-SB on a Bandbox. An answer to the offer of any 
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riring HMkk^te'lo the ^Hiipose for ^bidl it it waVted, ja^ 
' 89*8 bmdbos ¥k>vMk be if used for 8 seat* ' 

MiMB* UKcfii^.' A^ pliwiibrdkeB'!9 Mhe^t 8kOi a necessary 
boivset ' CarrM to nv toele's ; pawfitd. NeHr-'omrried Inen 
avi Ulso: said'to gi^toimir uaete's, when they letfvd tbdr wires 
soon after iUterhoney-rDfOMi. 

MoffKiN. A liitif) wmt'^ wonian^ also, 4faef ismattest i sort 
of pin. ' 

Mii90R> CifBiGiT. Yonti^chimtfey-tsiteef^l-s. ' 

Mint. Gold. A minf of money :- comoiOR pbrascT far a 
large ditnfi 

MiscHiBF. A mail loaded with mischief; i; e. a inali Wftli^his 
wUboo kis back; 

Mf9H.< Ashirt» steoebi or sheet. Cant, 

MiSH Topper. A coat, or petticoat. 

Miss. A miss, or kept mistMs/; a h^rlirt* 

M188 Latcock. The monosyllabte. > 

MiTB. . A niokDame:fbrii cbeesetttongel^r from' the tttaM hBksM 
ai tbat'«ame fottod-inclieiese.^ 
^ Mittens. The hands. 

MftB'MtoTAJL. A'Stlvetsmilbi 

MizzLB. To elope, to ran off. Catlt^ 

MoABrrsa. Bailiffs, or PbiUaliBeSb 

MoB^ or Mab. a wofiA, or hsirl^. 

MoBiUTt. ' Aniobr: a sorlr of opposite to nobility. 

Moiett. Half; but vulgarly used to signify a share or por- 
tion: as^ hewillc<lmifitofforasnHiUtBoiety. 

iioLL* A whotfe; 

Moll Peatly's Gig. A rogering bout. 

Moll Thompson's Ma]%k. . M. T. i.e.ienipty : ar, Ttakeaw^ 
this bottle, it hat Moll Tho(ipson*s mack iipon.'it. 

MoLLT. A Miss MoNy ; on eff(ABinate' fellow. 

Monday. Saint Monday. iSSe« Saint. 

MoKBIr. A girl's* moBosjfllaklei ieommoldy tppUofl to little 
eiiildreB : as. Take e^re, Miss^ or you'll show your money. 

MoNBY DnoWBKa.' Cheats who drop moipey; whfeh^fhey 
pretend to find just bef^ra some^cojontinr.ilad'; and,; l^^way 
of gifingfUsna shane *of thdr goo<i liifck» entice^bimmtora 
publk-house, wbeve' they* and- their conM^^tes' chetl or 
rob him of what money h0 bia ahopl^imft:: . / 

MoiicttK<.« A ludiger roll am^ng obeat^ a s|HMS|err aUo» a 
child whose father and nHytber are of difevenC oountrles. 

MwnLmwt. .cAmnne- given by fmrnfyptitplt'to ^'coniftfy 
parts of England. 

^MONKBY. To suck the 9mckey;to saick or dinw'%ine,'or 
any other liquor, priyately, oqt of a cask; by means m( a 
straw, or small tnbe. Bfonkey's sMolianoe.r nmse'kilBfcs 
thanlM^iatee.' Who pnl^ that monheyonborseback-wHh- 
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out tying his Ie0l4. mdgttr mt ion .ft<bad himmmm^:M pad)- 

lock. 
Monks and Friars. Terms used by printers '4* monks <«« 

sheets where the letters sie bUtted, or printecl^itoo ifahok'; 

fnars^ those letters Where the^ ink Jhaoikiled ftiouchii^tiieil^ 

which ane therefore white or faint. 
MoNOSYt^ABLti. A wooMin's>ooiinibditgrw. > : 
MoNTRA. A wafoh^ • > i • 

MboN CuRBBR* A^lmh-lmy : .ljid&^y» are said .to cnne^be 

moon, because it imdersiheir .asnrtance> Anqeceasaflgrtrtiiese 

gentry freqiientiy» nnditr colour *of .iif^Bg p»ssaqga$'0nit 

■keoads, lor thioagb dark jpassagesps3si«t in roVbingttheirt^ 

Cant. •..)!.': 

Moow-BYRD Hen. AisqoiatiDg weoelui ... 
Moon Mbn. Gypsies. .;.*»<-. 

MooNr Rakers,/ Wiltshire men: beowuie itissakl that aamfc 

men of that county, seringa the. sefte^tion^ of ,tbe:modniln a 

pond, endeai^toMd tbipbll it«ut.with ti rake«. 
Moonshine. A matter or moyuthful of moonskkit^ta triflct 

nothing. The white brandy. smnggled«bithe coasts. ofiKciA 

and Sussex, and the gin in the north of YorkshiM^'iapebiflso 

calkK) moonshine. . 
Mop. a kind of umqal; fiur m the>we8l o( E^g^d^i^bere 

Ikrmers asualiy hire thek servanSs. . 
M6fbd» Stnfsdy i melancholy .for want, of isocietyi .* 
Moppy. Drunk. Cmiik ,- 
MopsEY. A^owdyt Or homely woman* . . 
Mopsqueezer* ' A ipaid servant^ particutorly a>honsemidih i /. 
Mop up. To drink. To empty a glass or pot. 
MofvaasSk Mopey. 
Morning Drop. The gallows. He napped the kia^^Sipaffdon 

and escaped the morning drop; he was. par d o ne d an(i>iM 

not hanged. ' ■ ' 

Mornino SnRak* Slippmg'in.atthe dooEof a shop.or.taonie 

early ip the morning unperceived, while the.shiDpmaniifit 

servant is employed in dkaniagithe stc|is^ windows^ ■&&./< . 
Morris. Come« morris 'OJF) dance, off, jsr <get; you gomy; 

ftttusion* to moiviSy iJe. mmrkcOf ^r Moorish dance. . . 
MotT. A>#«Mna» Of wentb : also, a.7eomaii!a.daughter. i. !I^ 

be taken' «ll-»«mott ^tb^be^confoondedi snaprised, of imptipn- 

less through fear. 
Aiemsa. .To stattd Mosis : . a man is said 4o stand. Moses^ whi* 

he has aiiotlier> mai^. «baitMrd .child ^Mhcaed iqpoa hiov^snd 

he is obliged by the parish to maintain it. 
Mosa. A cant tetmforlead^ becaoae bisDi.ake fouadonaiite 

• tops of buildings. 
M086Y Facr. The mother of all saints. .. 
MoT. A girl, or wench. See MoRT. 
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Mother of all Saints. TlwMoootyilftU«. • 

Mother of all Sodls. The same. Irish. 

Mother of ^t: Patrick. The saoie. /rM. 

Mother Of theMaids. A bawd. 

MotiiSR, or The MorHSRi A iMwd.« Motiier abbett ; the 
same. Mother midoighti^ a midwife. . Mother-in-lanr'^ bit ; 
a small piece; motber8*iii4aw beiog. suppiMed not d^ to ovor- 
load the stomachs of their husbands' childtcn. ' •' 

MoviiT. To give iake*- evidence for the sake of money. To 
Mtiiif for a person is similar to baneiting for him. . . 

MouiVTfiR. A per86B:who lives by-false swearing. 

MoinsE; To speaii like a mon^ in a cheese ; i.e. fiiiiitly or 
indistinctly. 

Mocsetraf. The parson'a mousetrap ; the Mate tof matri- 
mony. . * • ' 

Moots.'. A noisy ieilow.. Mouth half. cocked; one gaping 
■and'Stariog at every thing be 8ee»» To make any one-Jaugh 
on the wrong, or t'other side of his moalh ; to make him 
cryorgrieiie. .r 

MoOTH. A silly fellow. A dupe. To stand moulfa ; Le. to 

« riMdoped. 

Movp. Any action or operation in life; .the secret spring 'by 

. which any project is. conducted : as, there is a mtnte ioAhat 

business which you are not down io.. To. be Jkuh to ei}^ 

move upon the board, is to have a general knowledge of the 

world, and all its numerous deceptions.' 

Moveables. Watches^ 'rings, ' or any toys of value. 

Mowp A Scotch word for the act of copulation. 

Mower. Acowr 

Mow Heater. A drover : from their frequent sleeping on 

'•"hay*raow9< Cant. 

Mock. Money : also, dung. 

Mocked OUT. Lost all the cash. Cant» ' r 

Mock TOf ee Feeker. An umbrella maken Scotch etmt. 

Muckworm. A miser.. 

MucKiNDER. A child's handkerchief tied to the side.* 

MVD. A fool, or thick-scuUed fellow : also, among printers 
the same as dung among, journeymen tailors. See Dunghill. 

MudLark. a fdlow n^o goes about bytbe^water-side pick- 
ing up coals, nailsi, or other articles in the i9ud: also, a 
duck. 

MVFP. The monosyllable. To the well wearing of your muff, 
mort ; to the happy consummation of your marriage, giri ; 
a health: also, a. fool. 

Mufflers. Boxing-fl^oves, used in sparring. 

Muffling Cheat. A napkin. 

Mug. ThemoutlL Cant... 
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MuooiETONiANS. The sect or disciples of Lodowick Miig«> 

gletoQ. 
Mugs, to cut. Theatrical ei^pression for maJuDg comie 

faces. 
Mulligrubs. Sick of the mulligrabs with eating chopped 

hay ; low spirited, having an imaginary sickness. 
Mum. An interjection directing silence. Mum for that; I 
shall be silent as to that. As mute as Mumchance, who was 
hanged for saying nothing ; a friendly reproach to any one 
who seems low spirited and silent. 
Mu^CHANCE. An ancient game, like hazard, played with 
dice : probably so named from the silence observed in play- 
ing at it. 
Mummer. The mouth. 
Mumpers. Originally beggars jof the genteel kind, but jsi^ioe 

used for beggars in general. 
Mumpers' Hall. An alehouse where beggars are harboured. 
MuN0UNGUS. Bad or rank tobacco from mandong9, a 
Spanish word signifying tripes, or the uncleaoed entrails of a 
beast, full of filth. 
MuNG. To beg. 
MuNs; Ttie face, or rather the mouth: from the German 

word mund» the mouth. Tout his muns ; look at his face. 
MuNfiTT^R Hei]rbr.. An Irish woman. . A woman with thick 
legs is said to be like a Munster heifer ; i.e. beef to the 
heels. 
Mu;N8TRR Plums. Potatoes. Irish. 
]VI|]i>RPHiES, Potatoes. 
Murphy's Countenance. A pig's face. 
Mushroom. A person or family suddenly raised to richer and 
eminence: an allusion to that fungus, which starts up in a 
i?ight. 
MusiC. The watch-word, among highwaymen, signifying the 
person is a friend, and must pass unmolested. Music is also 
an Irish term, in tossing up, to express the bajrp side, or 
reverse, of a farthing or half-penny, opposed to the head. 
Mute. An undertaker's servant, who stands at the door of a 
person lying in state : so named from being supposed mute 
with grief. 
Mutton. In her mutton ; i.e» having caroal knowledge of a 
woman. 

MUTTON-HEADEP. Stupid. 

Mutton Monger. A man addicted to wenching. 

Muzzle. A heard. 

MuzzLER. A violent blow on the mouth. The milling cove 

tipped the cull a muzzier ; the boxer gave the fellow a blow 

on the mouth, 
jtf Y Nabs. Myself. Canf. 
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M(vkT« See Uinft. 

Myrmidons. The constable's assistants, watchmen^ Ac* 

Mr Unclb; a pawiibniker. Cml 
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NAB> or Nab Cheat. A hat. Penthouse liab ; a hrg^ hat. 
Nab. To seice or cateh anawtir^s. To nab the tea^e; tc^ be 

privately whipped. To nab the stoop; to stand in the 

pillory. To nab the rust ; a jockey thrift for a ho#se that 

becomes restive. To nab the snow; to steal liniii ll;ft ^ut 

to bleach or dry* Cant, 
Nab Girder, or Nob Girder. A bHdte. 
Nack. To have a ttdek ; to be ready at atiy lUng, %0 hIM a 

turn for it. 
l^ACKY. Ingenious. 
NaiI. To nail ^ persott is to ovei^-reach, or take advatitage' of 

him in the course of trade or traffic : also, to rol^ or steal ; 

as, I nailed him /or (or of J his reader; I robbed hink of his 

pocket-book. I nailed the twelVs mantra in the push; I 

picked the gentleman's pocket of his watch in the crowd, S>st. 

A person of an over-reachiitg, imposing, dlsp^ition, is 

called a naU, a dead lutU, A nailing rascal, a r4Hk iuedh^ 

of a needle^poiftier^ 
Nailed. Secured, fixed. He offered me a decus, and I 

nailed him; he offered nlea crown, and I struck, or fecedhiin. 
Nail in your Coffin. To drink drams repeatedly, if is 

observed, is adding another Ast'/ A> y&ur ct^fiH. 
VkJSfer. The posteriors. 
Naknt-Housoe. a brothel. . 
Nap. To cheat at dice by securing one chance: also^ to 

cHlch the **** dis^ftse. You've napt it ; you are infected^ 
NjifkIK-Snatchins, or FoGiB-HuNTiNe. Shaking podtet- 

handkiuvhiefs. An old ehaudt runs thus :— 

M Come all yos napUn irunehat, 

Aiid Kstefa imtoiiie, , 

Aflid tt song that I will aiag yooi 
It shall be foil of glee. 

** With my foil de doO, kcT 

Naffer. The head : also, a cheat or thief. 
Naffer of Nafs. A sheep steider. Cant. 
Naffing. To take any M^ napping ; i.e. to come t^b flfm 

unexpectedly, to find him asleep : as, he caAght Irfm iMijp- 

piijg, as Morse caught his mare. 
Nap^y Ale. Strbi^ al^. 
Naf the Bib. To cry ; as, the mollisher Mf^Vf h^r Ub ; the 

woman fell a crying 
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N4S0b To go aivtiy from, or i|uit» any plpif e qr covfkfWy ' 
speaking of a person who is gone, they say, he is nfkh^* or 
Mr. Niuh h concerned* 

NAsir> or Naskik. A prison or bridewell, The iiiew n^sk ; 
Clerkenweil bridew^il. Tpthil-Aelds «s|$k ; the brideif^t ^ 
Tolhil-fields. Cant. 

Nation. An abbreviation of damnation : a vulgar terpi i^ed 
in K4fnt, SiMisexi and the adjacent connties, for yery. V^- 
tion good; very good^ A natioa long w»y; a v«ry Ipng 

. way. 

Natty Lads. Young thieves or pickpockets. C^fa/. 
Natvbal. A nistreasy aebild: alao, nn idiot.. A ^Mwd 

son or daughter ; a love, or merry begotten, child* ^ bas- 
. tard. 
Navy Ofvics* The Flaet.prison. ComiwAnder of itb^ F^i; 

the warden of the Fleet prison. 
Nay-Word, A bye-word, proverb. 
Nazy. Drunken. Nazy cove or «M>ft; a druiikieQ rogne pr 

harlot. Nazy nabs ; drunken coxcp^b^. 
Neb, or Nib. The bill of a bird» or ^)pkQ sUt of i^ pe^ F>- 

gumttvely, theiace and inottth of a wciiiiao; as^ sbe|>6i^ 

up her neb ; she hdlds up hcir nontb to 'be kissed. 
Nsc^^V'E&SB. Fonnerly the persons cbiii|f tng • tfae ^nefit of 
' dei^ were obliged to read a <Yefse in a I^tin imw^scfipt 

paailer ;, this saving than SrfiUfa the gallows* was tfecmed their 

neek-yerse: it was the first aerse of tfie filty-fir^t psalm, 

Mftietete fnii, jftc. 
NeoK Wbbd. Hemp* 
Nb^0A8H« «Of no use. Notlwg. 
Hkbo&b. To netdk a person Is (o baggk witfi him ji» jwking 

k bai^n, and, if posiible* tobs iadvanla|^ fif bun* thppgli 

in the most trifling article. See Nail. 

Needle Point. A sharper. 

NBBDTfMiEBLjBS. A >poor cftgged .cilije^t 0^ either s^^i a 

shabby>looking person. 
Neolioee. a woman's iindcessed gpwi^ vulgarly termed a 

Deggledigee. 
Negroe. a black-a-moor : .figni»Aively used for a slave. Ill 

be no man's negro ; I will be no man's slave^ 
NBOteBs' Heads. Bnown loaves doiiveied to (he ships in 

ordinary. 
Nescio. He sports a Neacio } )ie pretends not to uiidersta^d 

any thing. After the senate^bouse exan)iAi|lion for d^iQses, 

4he sftodetita pioceed to the sahools to be questjpped ^y t)i£ 

proatbr. Aocordhig to custom inmeniorjial the answers muit 

be Nesch. The following is a txanslated H^^cimen : 

Qttf #. Whti is your name i^Jm$» I do not kpow* 

hi 
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Ques. What is the name of this^Uniyenity.—ilfW. I do not 

know. 
Qflfef . Who was your father I^Am. I do not know. 
This last is probably the only true answer of the three ! 

Kettled. Teized, provoked, out of temper. He or she has 
pissed on a nettle : said of one who is peevish or out of 
temper. 

New Dbop. The scaffold used at Newgate for' hanging 
criminals; which, dropping down, leaves them suspended. 
By this improvement, the use of that vulgar vehicle, a cart, 
is entirely left off. 

Newgate Bird. A thief or sharper, frequently caged in 
Newgate. 

Newgate Solicitor. A petty-fogging and roguish attorney. 

New Guinea. First possession of income. Oxf. Unh. eani* 

New Light. One of the new light; a methodist. 

who attends the gaols to assist villains in evading justice. 

Newman's Hotel. Newgate. 

Newman's Lift. The gallows. 

Newman's Tea-Gardens. Newgate. 

New Settlements. Final reckoning. Oxf, Univ. cant. 

Nib. a gentleman, or person oi the higher order. People 
who affect gentility or consequence, without any real %^^ 
tensions thereto, are from hence vulgarly called Half-nibs or 
Half-swells ; and, indeed, persons of low minds, who con- 
ceive money to be the only criterion of gentility, are too 
apt to stigmatize with the before-mentioned epithets any 
man, who, however well-bred and educated, may be re- 
duced to a shabby external, but still preserves a sense of 
decorum in his manners, and avoids associating with the 
vagabonds among whom he may unfortunately be doomed to 
exist. 

Nibbed. Taken in custody. 

Nibble. To (Hlfer trifling articles, not having spirit to touch 
any thing of consequence. 

Nibbler. a pilferer, or petty thief. 

Nick. To win at dice, to hit the mark just in the nick of 
time, or at the critical moment. 

Nick. Old Nick ; the Devil. 

NiCKiN, NiKET, or NizET. A soft simple fellow : also, a 
diminutive of Isaac. 

NiCKNACKS. Toys, baubles, or curiosities. 

Nicknackatort. a toy-shop. 

Nick Name. A name given in ridicule or contempt: from 
the French nam de nique. Niqne is a movem«it of the head 
to mark a contempt for any person or thing. 

Nick Ninny. A simpleton. 
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NlCKUMPOOP, or NiNCUMPOOP. A foolish fellow ; a regu- 
lar ioDOcent. 

NiFFYNAFFY Fellqw. A trifler. 

Nig. The clippings of money. Niggiog ; clipping. Migler, 
a clipper. Cant. 

Niggling. Catting awkwardly, trifling: also, accompany- 
ing with a woman. 

Nightingale. A soldier who, as the term is, sings out at 
the halberts. It is a point of honour in some regiments, 
among the grenadiers, never to cry out, or become night- 
ingales, whilst under the discipline of the cat of nine tails : 
to avoid which, they chew a bullet. 

Night Magistrate. A constable. 

Nightman. One whose business it is to empty necessary- 
houses in London, which is always done in the night ; the 
operation is called a wedding. See Wedding. 

NiGMENOG. A very silly fellow. 

NiM. To steal or pilfer : from the German nemen, to take. 
Nim a togeman ; steal a cloak. 

NiMGiMMER. A physician or surgeon, particularly those 
who cure the enviable disease. 

Nine Lives. Cats are said to have nine lives, and women 
i^n cats lives. 

Ninny, or Ninnyhammer. A simpleton. 

Nip. a cheat. Bung-nipper ; a cut-purse. 

Ni«;«Ch££se. a nick-name for the purser of a ship : from 
tl^)8e gentlemen being supposed sometimes to nip, or di- 
n^nish, the allowance of the seamen in that and every other 
artii^e : it is also applied to stingy persons in general. 

NippERKiN. A small measure. 

Nippers. Handcuffs. Cant 

Nipps. The shears used in clipping money. 

Nit Squeegbr, i.e. Squeezer. A hair-dresser. 

Nix. Nothing. 

Nob. a king. A man of rank. 

Nob. The head. 

Nob it. To act with such prudence and knowledge of the 
world, as to prosper and become independent without any 
labour or bodily exertion ; this is termed nobbing it, or 
fighting nob work. To effect any purpose, or obtain any 
thing by means of good judgement and sagacity, is called 
nobbing it for such a thing. 

Nob-Pitchers. A general term for those sharpers who at- 
tend at fairs, races, &c. To take in the fiats at prick in the 
garter, cups and balls, and other similar artifices. 

Nob-Thatcher. A peruke-maker. 

No CATCHY NO.HAVY. If I am not caught, I cannot be 
hurt. Negro sayings. 



Nocil:. t'lie breech; tromikock, ktobtdh. 
[' NocKY Boy. A dull simple fellqw. 

I NoJD. He is gone to the land ot Nod ; h€ ii hsh^p. 

' Noddle. The head. 

Noddy. A simpleton or fool: also« a kind tft lo^tMt, iHth 
a seat before it for the driver, ased Sn and tilbfiotut Dbbtitt, fa 
the manner of hackney-coach. Knavte ttodd^; the old- 
hishioned ki^ine for the kna^b of thiittps. 
KoisY Dog Racket. SteaKng brass knockers tifotk doot%. 
NoKBS. A ninny, or fool. Joho-a-Nokes and Ti^m-lKStfles ; 
two honest peaceable ^entlemeh, tepeate^ly set tog^fhet by 
the ears by lawyers of 'different detiomiMationi t tvrb fitftitious 
names formerly used ib law proceedings, biit now t^ 
seldom^ having for several ye^rs past6een^ti))platited by t^o 
other honest peaceable gentlemen, namely, J6hta IMe ind. 
Richard Roe. 
Noll. Old Noll ; Oliver Crortwell. 
Non-con. A non-conforknist, piresbyterian, tor any bMfer 

dbsenter. 
NoNE-SuCH. One that is tn^eqiiaflled : ^reqtieAtljr ^e^Iitd 

ironically. 
Nonpareil Club. This dub was established at Me lio^se 
of John Randall, the celebrated pugilist, at the Uolcf-iii-the- 
Wall, Chancery-lane, in 1*819: and named tfftet hi^, fi^m 
his being termed the NoNPARBtL of the boxers. It Is 
held every Monday evening during the Season ; and ht hjtee 
and easy* 
Nonsense. Melting butter in a wig< 
NoozED. Married, hanged. 
Norfolk Capon. A red herring. 

Norfolk Dumpling. A nick-name, or term "of jo^lsii' te-^ 
proach to a Norfolk man ; dumrplings being a fatourlle Vbod 
in^ that county. 
North Allertons. Spurs ; that place,, like Rippon, behig 

famous for making them. 
Northumberland. Lord Northumberland's arms; af»ted( 

eye : so called in the last century. Obsolete* 
Norway Neckloth. The pillory, usually made of Norway 

fir. 
Nose. As plain as the nose on your face ; evidently to be 
seen. He is led by the nose ; he is governed. To fdflow 
one's nose ; to go straight forward. To put one*^ nose t>ut 
of joint; to rival one in the favour of any person. To ffi^e 
a bridge of ady one's nose ; to pass by him in drinkiifg. To 
nose a stink ; to smell it. He cut off his nose to be re- 
venged of his face ; said of one who, to be ifevenged on his 
neighbour, has materially injured himself* 
Nosiii A thief who becomes an evidence against his ft'ccom- 
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pikes s also, fi persoii who, seeing one or more imspiejoiit 
cjf^racters in the {»treets» makes a point of ivatcbing them, 
in order to frustrate aiw attempt they may makjo*. or pause 
their apprehension : also, a spy or informer of any 4e- 
^criptbj). 

Nose. To give evidence. To inform. His pall no^ed nnd 
he was twisted for a crack; his confederal turned jkipg's 
evidence, apd he was J^a^ged for burglary. 

NosB. To nose, is to pry into any person's proceedings in 
ap impertineiit m^a^erf To pufse upon any one, is to t(eH 
of any thing he j^as ^aid or done w|tb a view pf> it^HXfi him, 
or to benefit yourself. 

No$&B4«. A bag fastened to the horse's hfead, iy which 

Ihe {loldiers of the cavalry put the pats given to their 
lorses: wheipce the saying, J se/e the npse bag in his face; 

i. e. he has bee^ a private man, or rode private. 
NoaBOAT. A bloiK op the nose. Pngilistuf c^nL 
Kos^-pENjT. A nvn. 

Not a Fbath^ji tq fly witix. Jlnjnfsd, &c. Cant* 
NoTCQ. Tl^e i^nos^yllable. 

Note. He changed his note; he told another sort of a s^tory. 
NoT'iCE TO QUIT. A cant phra^. When a person iy in danger 

of dying from bad healthy it is said, i^e has recc^iv^^ '' a 

notfc^ tp gfiit/' 
Nou^Box. The hea^. 
Noz^^E. The Dose of a jmap or woman. 
Nub, The neck : also, coition. 

NunBiNG. Ila^ing. Nubbiqg cheat; the gallows. Nib- 
bing cove; the ba^gi^^. Nubbing ken; the sessions 

bouse. 
NuG. An endearing word : as. My dear nug; my dear love. 
INugging-Drbss. An out-<^-^e-way old*fashioned dress, 

or rather a loo^ kind of dress, denoting a courtezan. 
NuGGiNG-HousB. A brothel. 
Null. Jobe^t: as. He nulled him heartily. 
N^LL-GjKOP^jis. Persons who sweep the streets, in search of 

old iroa, nailsj ^e. Cant. 
NuLUNG povp. ,A fighting man. 
jNuMBERS. To consult the book of numbers : a term used 

in the fjiojdsfi of Commons, when, instead of answering or 

conCati^g a pressing argument, the minister calls for a 

.divisioa, ;• e. puts the matter to the vote. 
NuMBSCULL. A stupid fellow. 
NuMMS. A sham collar, tp be lyom over a dirty shirt. 
NuiiiNBRY. A bawdy-hou^e. 
Nurse. To cheat: as, ithey mx^ him out of it. An 

estate in the band^ pf traile^^ for the payment of debts, 

is said to be at nurse. 
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Nut. To please a person by any little act of assiduity, hf 
a present, or by flattering words, is called nutting him ; 
as the present, &c. by which you have gratified them, is 
termed a nut. 

Nutcrackers. The pillory: as^ The cull peeped through 
the nutcrackers. 

Nutmegs. Testicles. 

Nuts. It was nuts for iLem; i. e. it was tery 'agreeable ior 
them. 

Nuts. Fond, pleased. She's nuts upon her cull; she'a 
pleased with her cully. The cove's nutting the bloweo ; 
the man is trying to please the girl. 

Nuts upon it. To be very much pleased or gratified with 
any object, adventure, or overture ; so a person who con- 
ceives a strong inclination for another of the opposite sex, 
is said to be quite nutty, or nuts upon him or her. 

Nuts upon Yourself. A man who is much gratified vrith 
any bargain he has made, narrow escape he iias had, or 
other event in which he is interested, will express his 
self-satisfaction or gladness by declaring that he is, or was, 
quite nuts upcn himself. 

Ntp, or Nip. A half pint, a nip of ale : whence the nip- 
perkin, a small vessel. 

Nypper. a cut-purse : so called by one Wotton, who^ in 
the year 1685, kept an academy for the education and 
perfection of pickpockets and cut-purses: his school was 
near Billingsgate, London. As in the dress of ancient 
times many people ^ore their purses at their girdles^ 
cutting them was a branch of the light-fingered art, which 
is now lost, though the name remains. Maitlaud, from 
Stow, gives the following account of this Wotton: This 
man was a gentleman born, and some time a merchant 
of good credit, but fallen by time into decay : he kept ao 
ale-house, near Smart's Key^ near Billinsgate, afterwards, 
fo'r some misdemeanour, put down. He reared up a new 
trade of hfe, and in the same house he procured all the 
cut-purses about the city to repair to it; there was 
a school-house set up to teach boys to cut purses: 
two devices were hung up; one was a pocket, and 
another was a purse ; the pocket had in it certain coun- 
ters, and was hung about with hawks bells, and over the 
top did hang a little sacring bell. The purse had silver 
in it ; and he that could take out a counter, without iioise 
of any of the bells, was adjudged a judicial nypper: ac-> 
cording to their terms of art, a /oyster was a pick-pocket ; 
a nypper was a pick-purse, or cut-purse. 
Nyp-Shop. The Peacock^ in Gray's-Inn^ane, wher^ Burton 
ale is sold in nyps. 
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OAF. A silly fellow. 

Oafish. Simple. 

Oak. a rich mao» a man of good sobstanee and credits 
To sport oak; to shut the outward door of a stadent^a 
room, at college. An oaken towel ; an oaken cndgel. To 
rub a man down with an oaken towel ; to beat him. 

Oab. To put in one's oar; to intermeddle, or give an opi- 
nion unasked ; as. To be sure, you must put in your oar I 

Oaths. The ikvourite oaths of the thieves of the present 
day are, ** God strike me blind !" "I wish my b-*-^y eyes 
may drop out if it is not true!" "So help me GhI!" 
" B y end to me !" 

Oats. He has sowed his wild oats ; he is staid, or sober, 
having left off his wild tricks* 

O BE Joyful. Fll make you sing O be joyful, on the 
other side of your mouth; a threat, implying the party 
threatened will be made to cry. To sing O be easy; to 
appear contented when one has cause to complain, and 
dare not. 

O BE JoTFUL. Good liquor; brandy. Sea term. 

Obstropulous. Vulgar misnomer of obstreperaue: as, I 
was going my rounds, and found this here gemman veiy 
ofostropulous, whereof I comprehended him as an auspi- 
cious parson. 

Occupy. To occupy a woman ; to have carnal knowledge 
of her. 

Odd-come-shortly's. I'll doit one of these odd-come- 
shortly's ; I will do it some time or another. 

Odd Fellows. A society of that name, that make use of 
signs and pass words, to recognize any one of their order. 
There are numerous lodges of Odd Fellows in all parts 
of the kingdom. 

Odds Plut and her Nails. A Welsh oath, frequently 
mentioned in a jocular manner by persons, it is hoped. 
Ignorant of it's meaning; which is. By Odd's blood, and 
the nails with which he was nailed to the cross. 

Office. To give the office; to give information, or make 
signs to the officers to take a thief. 

OoLBS. Eyes. Rum ogles ; fine eyes. 

Oil op Barley, or Barley Broth. Strong beer. 

Oil of Gladness. I will anoint you with the oil of glad- 
ness ; ironically spoken for, I will beat you. 

Oil OF Palms. Money. CmU. 
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Oil of Stibrvp. A dose the cobbler gives his wife whenever 

she is obstreperous. 
Ol nOAAOl. (Cambridg€.J The many; the multitude; 

who take degrees without being entitled for an honour. 

AU that is requiredf are three books at Enolirft und as kr 

as Quadratic Equations in Algebra. See FiiflCKSD* 
Old Chap. A good^natm^ &$b phms^, dmt. 
Old Dino. Su Hat. 
Old Boo at it« Espert, aeowtomed. 
Old Dosi. BrideweU. 

Old Hand. Koowing or expert in any fouiinf ss^ 
Ol0 Haebt. A €ompMitipB used hj yminrnm td adulterate 

their wiaes: also, the o{ck->iiaa[ift for Ike Devil. 
Old Lag^ A man or woman who has been traqsporled* if 

«o called pB returning home, b^ those who are aoq^filBted 

with the secret. See Lao. 
Old Mb. 0o»¥. A pjeee of gcdd* 
Old Nick. The Devil : from Nekem^ the evU ipiivl of the 

north. 
Ol9 Off b. Tbe Dfmi. likewise, nn mqNression of q«iasical 

ftmiliaffity, 9$, " bow d'ye do» Old okbI^ 
Old Fboo. Poor Yorkshire oheese, made of akimmed ^k. 
Old P06BB. The Devil. 
OldStaobr. Ooe aeonsiemed to busiBC^s, quo vpho Jmonrs 

wiiikiJBd, 
OldTiOAOT. A briflik eU fdleiw. (Umi. 
OfjVBB. The BdoeiL 
Olivbb is in Town. A phrase signifying that ithe pigbts are 

maofflight, sHid, 4MMisequfntJy, «infiivouoable ilo depmlation. 
Olivbb's Scull. A chamber pot. 
OuFBB'j vp« The moon lias risen. 
Oliveb Whiddlbs. The moon dbines. 
Olu Coaiflpouj. The name of one of the fmcipfil logues 

iof the canting <oreNr« €mi* 
Omnivm Gavhbbvm. ThewbpleAogetberc joeukr imitiition 

of law Latin. 
OtVB III Tbv* a ipBffson : an aHusion lo his iithn* 
fham o(P tUa, or ojnb of mt Cousins. A wobmib aS tlie 

toani» ahaslot. 
Pnb Two. Ib >bottBg, >t«ro lUaars rapidly put in after each 

lOther. Jem Bdckn^ wBs (distinguiahed for his 911c liO0. 

Vide note to Randall's Diary, page 70. 
Onb upon tour Taw. A pmon wdboitakes^enoeBtthe 

conduct <if another, ot eonoeives hiauelf ii^iwed by the 

latter, will say, never mind, I'U be one s^ofi ^umr tmo; or, 

1*11 be a marUe am ofmr imp; meaning, I'll be emn wrilh 

you some time. 
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Onyon. a seal. Onion hunters ; a class i>f young tbicvetf 
who ane on the look out ibr genlietnen ^bo wear tMeir 
seals snspended on a ribbon^ wbkh they ««it« and thus se- 
cure the seafo olr otKef trinkets sutpended to the nvateh. 
O.P. AND P.S. Theatrical cant, for Opposite the Prompter, 
and Prompt Side. 

Opsn Ausb. a medltir. See MfiBi;Alt. 

Optime. The senior and junior optimes afe the seetaod and 
last classes of Cambridge iMBonrs «on1erwd on taking a 
degree. That of wranglers is the first. The last junior 
optime is called the Wooden Spoon. 

Order-Racket. Obtaining goods from a shopkeeper, by 
means of a forged order or false pretence. 

Organ. A pipe. Will you cock your organ? will you 
smoke your pipe? 

Ostler. Oatstealer. 

Ottomised. To be ottomised ; to be dissected. You'H i>e 
scragged, ottomised, mid grin in » glaaa case; yon'fl be 
fannged, anatomised, and your skeleton kept 4n a ^htss «aae, 
at Surgeons' HaYl. 

Ottomy. The vulgar word for a skeWon. 

Out and Outer. Complete, up to every thin^ : "siso, a 
desperate thief, who Values not the taws, but bids defianee 
to every opposition. 

Out at Heels, or Out at Elbows. In dec'Kning elr- 
cumstances. 

Out of Print. Slang made use ttf by books^ers. In 
speaking of any person Ibat is dead, they ol»serve, **be 
18 out of print." 

Out of the Way. A thief wbo knows that he is soofht 
after by the traps on some information, and, consequenfly, 
goes out of town, or otherwise conceafls himself, is said b^ 
his path to be out of the way for so mid so, naming the 
particular offience Ire stands charged with. Set Wanctb. 

Out op Twig, To put yoursdf ^Ut of f irig*, is to disguise 
your dress and appearance, to aroid being ceeognised, on 
some particular accocrnt ; a man teduced by poverty to -wear 
a shabby dress is said by his acqnafintance to be omt of twig ; 
io put any article out of twig, as a stolen cotft^ doak, Ifec. 
is to alter it in such a way that it eaunot be identified. 

OuTrttn the Constable. A nranwho has4ived abo^veliis 
means, or income, is said to have outrun the convtabile. 

OiTTs. A gentleman of three outs. See Gentleman. 

Oven. A great mouth ; the old woman wodd never have 
looked for her daughter in the oven, had ^he not been there 
herself. 

Overseer. A man standing m the pillory, is, from Ws^ele- 
vated situation, said to be an overseer. 
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Owu (to oatcii the) A trick practised upon iKiKMraiiteoQO'' 
try boobies* who are decoyed into a barn under pretence 
of catebing an owl» wliere* after divers preliniinaries» the 
joke ends in their haying a pail of water poured upon their 
heads. 

Owl in an Iyt Bush. He looks like an owl in an ivy bush; 
frequently said of a person with a large frizzled wig, or a 
woman whose hair is dressed k-la-blowze. 

Oysteb. a gob of thick phlegniy spit by a consumptive man ; 
in law Latin, unmm viridum gebbum. 



P% To mind one's P's and Q's; to be attentive to the main 
chance. 

P.P«C» An inscription on the visiting cards of our modern fine 
gentleman, signifying that the^ have called pour prendre am- 
gS, i. e. ' to uike leave/ This has of late been ridiculed by 
cards inscribed D.I.O. i. e. ' Damme, I'm off.' 

pACEBT. A false report. 

Packthread. To talk packthread: to use indecent lan- 
guage well wrapt up. 

Pad. The highway, or a robber thereon: also, abed« Foot- 
pads; foot robbers. To go out upon the pad; to go out in 
order to commit a robbery. 

Pad BoBROWBES. Horse-stealers. 

Paddy. The general name for an Irishman; being the ab- 
breviation of Patrick, the name of the tutelar saint of that 
• island. 

Pad the Hoof. See Beat the Hoof. 

Pailliards. Those whose fathers were clapperdogens, or 
beggars bom^ and who themselves follow the same trade : 
the female sort beg with a number of children, borrowing 
them if they have not a sufficient number of their own, and 
making them ciy by. pinching, in order to excite charity: the 
males make artificial sores on different parts of their bodies, 
to move compassion. 

Painter. I'll cut your painter for you; TU send you ofiT: the 
painter being the rope that holds the boat fast to the ship. 
Sea terWm 

Pair of Wings. Oars» Cant. 

Palaver. To flatter : originally, an African word for a treaty, 
talk, or conference. 

Pall. A companion. One who generally accompanies ano- 
tber, or who commit robberies together. 

Palm. To bribe, or give money, for jthe attainment of any 
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objject or iodoIgeDce; and it is thevsaid that the partv ivlib 
receives it is palmed, or that Mr. Palmer t> ameemtu. 

Palming Racket. Secreting money in the palm of the hand ; 
a game at which some are very expert. 

Pam. The knave of clubs. 

Pannam. Bfead. 

PANmsR-MAN. A servant belonging to tlie T^npie and 
Ghray's Ina« whose office is to announce the dinner. This^ 
in the Temple* is done by blowing a horn ; and, in Gray's Inn, 
by proclaiming the word Manger, Manger, Manger, in each 
of the three courts. 

Pannt. a house. To do a fianny ; to rob a house. See the 
Session's Papers. Probably, panny originally meant the but- 
ler's pantry, where the knives and forks, spoons^ &c, are 
usually kept. The pigs frisked ray panny, and nailed my 
screws; the officers searched my house, and seised my pick* 
lock keys. Cant. 

Pantbk. a hart; that animal is, in the Psalms* said to pant 
after the fresh water brooks : also, the human heart, which 
frequently pants in time of danger. Cani. 

Pantile-Shop. A presbyteriao, or other dissenting meetings 
bouse* frequently covered with pantiles : called, . alsd^ a 
cock-pit. 

Pantleb. a butler. 

Pap. Bread sauce : also, the food of in&nts. His mouth is 
faU of pap; he is still a baby. 

Papbr-Scull. a thinrscttlled foolish fellow. 

Pa&bnthbsis. To put a man's nose into a parenthesis ; to 
pull itj the fingers and thumb answering the hooks or crotbhets. 
A wooden parenthesis; the pillory. An iron pareofthesia; a 
prison. 

Parings. The chippings of money. Cant. 

Parish-Bull. A parson. 

Parish. His stockings are of two parishes ; i. e. they are not 
fellows. 

Pa&K'Paleing, Teeth. 

Parson* A guide post, hand or finger-post by the road side* 
for directing travellers: compared to a parson, because, like 
bim* it sets people in the right way. See GinDS Posrr. 

Parson Palmer. A jocular name* or term of reproach* to^ 
one who stops the circulation of the glass by preaclmig over 
his liquor ; as it is said was done by a parson of that name 
whose cellar was under bis pulpit. 

Parson's Journeyman. A curate. 

Partial. Inclining more to one side than the other* crooked* 
all o' one hugh. 

Pass Bank. The place for playing at passage* cut. into 
tlie ground almost like a eook-pit : idso* the siMsk or fund. 
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PAmaob. a cttttp ganKwitb thret dice: doublets makhig 
ap.tea, or nore, to pass Of M^n; aoy otber chances lose. 

Pat. Apposite, or to the purpose. 

Pate. The head. Csimttj-patcd; red*haived. 

Patlandbr. An Irishman. 

Patrico, or Pater-Cove. The fifteenth rank of the cantkig- 
tribe; stmUiog pHests tlMt marrj people under a hedge with- 

. but gospel or common prayer book : the couple, standing on 

. «tie1i side of a dead beust^ are bid to Hite together till death 

.. tbemdoctpart: so, sinking hands, thei»^dding rs ended: 
also, any minister or parson. 

PATrteiiMk The maundennf err pert replies of servants: 
' olso, talk or pulavor, in order loainttse one iolendedl to be 
cheated. Pattering of prayers ; tile conAised sound of a 
■ number of persons praying together. 

pAnriRk To talk. To patter dash ; to speak iksli, or the 
language used by thieves. How the blowen lushes jadtey 
and patters ikK»t ; how the wench drinks gin and talks 

. flash. 

Pavier's WoRKsyop. The street. 

^Mm. To conceal in the hand. To paqm a die; to Ude a 
die hi the palm of the hand. He paivms ; he phelits. Don't 
pretend to paum that upon me. 

Paunch. The belly.' Some think paunch was the offginaH 
liAme of that iboeiious pnace of ^ppets, now called Mr. 
Punch, as he is always repsesented with a very promineDt 
belly: though theoomuHM opinion is, thtft both the fl&me aud 
chflflracter were taken froinacekbmtedilatian coaiediBa,cd[)ed 
Pollohcnello. 

Paw, A' hand or foot. Look at his dirty paws* 9ore pAw ; 
the hand. Hind paw; the foot. To paw ; to toucbtn- ban- 
die clumsily. 

Paw-paw Tricks. Naughty tricks: an e<pressioti used by 
nnraes^'ifec. to children* 

Pat. To smear over. To pay the bottom of a ship, 'or boat; 
to smear it over with pitch: the devil to ps^ and no pitch 

' iMt, orresfdy. Sea term. Also, to beat; as, Iwillpayydt 
as Paul paid the Ephe^ns, over the ftce and ^es, and all 
yourd-^d jaws. To pay away; to fight oravfdlly : also, to 
osrt iwveioosly. To pay through the nose i to pay an «&tra- 
vagavt price. 

PfiACtt. To iaspeaeh: called, also, to blow the. gab, aquciak, 
or turn stag. 

Peak. Any kind of lace. 

i*XAL. To ring a peal in a man's ears ; to sooftd at Min : tiis 

wife rang him such a peal I 
^SAR-M AXiiiB. Taking bounties from several regiments and 
lialc^ deserting* T^ eo7e was fined in tiie eteel foj 
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pear-nmkiag ; tiie Mlow Mm implfsonod in the hovte of ecrr- 
rcction for ttkiog bouotie» fren diffittieiit regittenU« 

Peccavi. To cry peceavi; to Acknowledge one's Mlf in 
an error^ to own a fault : from the Latin, peeeavi, I have 
sinned. 

PscK. Victuals. Peck and booze; victuals and drink. 

Peckish. Hungry. 

PbguIiIAR^ a mistl'ess. 

PBt>. A basket. Cant. 

Pbdlar's Frbngh. The cant kingua^ei Pedlar's pony ; a 

. D^alkiog stick. 

Peel. To strip : allusion to the takii^ off the oolMt or rind of 
an ohinge or apple. 

PjBBPBR. A spying-glass: blao^ a lookinij^i^asa. Tmok up 
. the dancers and pike with the peeper: wmp upstairs and run 
off with the looking«gIas»i Cami. 

Peepers. Eyes. Single peeper ; a one«eyed mao. 

Pbbpino Tom. A niok-naae far a carioas prying fellow; de- 
rived from an old legendary tale, told of a tailor of Coventry, 
wIkh when Oodiva, countess of Chester, rode at noon ^ite 
naked through that towni in older to procure certain immu- 
nities for the inhabitantsi (notwithstanding the rest of the 
•people shut up their houses,) sHly peeped out of hb windovay 
for which he was miraculously struck blind. His iguie, 
peeping owt of a window, is still kept up in reaiembraw^e of 
the transaction. 

Pbbpy. Drowsy. 

Pbbb. Tolookaboot» to be drcumspect. 

Pbbrt. Inquisitive, susptcions* TbecHirs peery; that fel« 
low suspects something. There's a peei;y^ 'tis 'snitch s we 
are observed, there's nothing to be done. 

Psa. Old peg; poor hard Suffolk or Yorkshire cheese. A 
peg is, abo, a Mow with a straight arm : a term used by the 
professors of gymnastic arts. A peg in the day-light, the 
victualling office, or the haltering pliwe ; a blew in the eye* 
stomach, or under the ear. 

fEO Traktum's. Gone to Peg Tmatnm's; dead, 

PBi.t-MBJLL. TttOMiltuously, Mter^kolter, jumbled together. 

Pelt. A heat, chafe, or. passion; as. What a pelt he was 
in I Pelt is also the skin of several beasts. 

Pbnancb-Boaed. The piliory. 

Pbnnt wise AMD Pouifik woousB. Saving aai smali mattev{, 
and extravagant in grant. 

Pbnthoi7SB-Nab. a broad brimined hat. 

Peppered. Infected with the ^nereal dwcaset 

Fefpbrt. Warm, passionate. 

Pbbkik. Water cyder. 

Pbbbiwimkle. a Wig« 
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Pbrsitabbrs. Spurs. The kiddey clapped bis persiiaden 
to his prad, but the traps boned bim; the highwaymaQ 
spurred his horse hard« but the officers seized him. 

" 'Twas like anng permadeh upon a dead frad.** 

Vide Crib*t Memorial. 

Pet. In a pet; in a passion or miff. 

Pbter. a portmanteau or cloak-bag. Biter of peters ; one 
that makes it a trade to steal boxes and trunks from behind 
Stage coaches or out of waggons. To rob Peter to pay 
Paul ; to borrow of one man to pay another : styled, also, 
nttnceuvring the apostles. 

Pbtbr-huntino. Traversing the streets or roads for the 
puipose of cutting away trunks, ftc, from travelling, car* 

• riages; persons who follow this game are thence called 
peter-hunters, whereas the drag more properly- applies to 
robbing carts or waggons. 

Pbtbr-huntino-Jbmmt. a small iron crow, particularly 
adapted* for breaking the patent chain, with which the 
luggage is, of late years, secured to gentleman's carriajges ; 
and which, being of steel, case-hardened, is fallacidusly 
sufiposed to be proof against the attempts of thieves. 

Peter Lug. Who is Peter Lug? who lets the glass stand 
at his door, or before him 1 

PBTTtG0AT-80LD. One who has an : estate during his wife's 
life, called the apron-string hold. 

Petticoat-Pensioner. A mean-spirited . fellow who lives 
with a woman of the town, and suffers ,lier to maintain him 
in idleness in the character of her fancy-man* 

Pettish. Passionate. 

Pbtttfoggbr. a little dirty attorney, ready to undertake 
any litigious or bad cause : it is derived from the French 
words, peiii vogue, of small credit, or little reputation. 

Fewtbr. Silver. Cani. 

Pharoah. Strong malt liipior. 

Philistines. Bailiffs, or officers of justice : al6o,,drunkards. 

Phos Bottle. A bottle of phosphorous: used by bouse* 
breakers, to light their lanthoms. Ding the phos; throw 
away the bottle of phosphorous. 

Phrase of Paper. Half a quarter of a sheet. See Vessel. 

Phtsoo. The face. A vulgar abbreviation of phy8k>gnomy. 

Phyz. T*helace« Rumphye; an odd face or countenance. 

Picaroon. A pirate : also, a sharper. 

PiCKANiNY. A young child, an infant. Negro term. 

Picking. Pilfering, petty larceny. 

Pickle. An arch waggish fellow. In pickle, or in the 
pickling tub; in a salivation. There are rods in .brine, or 
pickle^ for him; a punishment awaits. him, or is prepared 
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for him. Pickle herring; the Zany or Merry Andrew of a 
lnotlnteb^nk, See Jack Pxtddtno. 

PiCKTHANK. A tale-bearer or mischief-maker. 

PiCKT Hatch. To goto the manor of Pickt Hatch; a 
cant name for some part of the town noted for bawd^^ 
houses in Shakspeare's time, and used by him in that sen^e. 

PrcK-i}P. To enter into conversation with any person in the 
street, for. the purpose of executing some design upon his 
personal property. Among sharpers, it is called pickings 
up a Jhif a Johnny Raw, a mt^, &c. : also, by the drop 
coves, who act together; but this task is allotted to the best 
gammoner of the party, who can spin a good yarn, likewise 
interesting in his , conversation, who is termed the picker- 
up. This latter personage is generally enabled to suck the 
^fiat out of what place he comes from, when he pretends 
he is also a dative of the same town, but leA it a long time : 
this has the desired effect, and they adjourn to a public- 
bouse, to take a glass together as old townsmen; The rig 
then commences ; the associates of the picker-up drop in, 
as it were, by accident, and appear as perfect strangers, 
but all join together in order to clean out the flat. The 
women of the town call it picking up a culL 

Picture-Framb. The sheriff'^s picture-frame; the gallowi 
or pillory. 

Piece. A wench. A damned good or bad piece; a girl 
who is more or less active and skilful in the amorous con- 
gress. Hence the (Cambridge) toast. May we never have a 
piece (peace) that will injure the constitution. Piece like- 
wise means, at Cambridge, a close, or spot of ground a(f|aceiit 
to any of the colleges, as Clare-hall-piece, &c. The 
spot of ground before King's College formerly belonged 
to Clare-hall. While Clare-piece belonged to King's, the 
master of Clare-hall proposed a swop, which being refused 
by the provost of King's, he erected before their gates 
a temple of Cloacina. It will be unnecessary to say that 
his arguments were soon acceded to. 

Pig. a police officer. A China-street pig; a Bow-street 
officer. Floor the pig and bolt; knock down the officer 
and ran away. 

Pig. Sixpence. A sow's baby. Pig-widgeon ; a simpleton. 
To pig together; to lie or sleep together, two or more in 
a bed. Cold pig ; a jocular punishment inflicted by the 
maid servants, or other females of the house, on persons 
lying over long in bed : it consists in pulling off all the 
bed-clothes, and leaving them to pig or lie in the cold. To 
buy a pig in a poke; to purchase any thing without seeing it.. 
P^S's eyes; small eyes. Pigsnyes; the same: a vulgar 
term of endearment to a woman. He can have tK>iied 

M 
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pig at home ; a mark of being master of his own bouae : 

an allusion to a well known poem and story. Brandy, is 

Latin for pig and goose; an apology for drinking a dr^in 

after either. 

PiGSON. A weak silly fellow easily imposed on. To.pi- 

. geon: to cheat. To milk the pigeon; to attempt.. im- 

. possibilities, to be put to shifts for want of money. To 

iy a blue pigeon; to steal lead off a church. 

Pigeons. Sharpers^ who, during the drawing of the lottery, 

; wait^ ready mounted, near Guildhall, and^ as soon as the 

'first two or three numbers are drawn, which they receive 

. from a confederate on a card, ride with them full speed 

to some distant insurance office, before fixed on, \^bere 

th^re is another of the gang, commonly a decent looking 

woman, who takes care to be at the ,9^ce , before the 

hour of drawing;, to her he secretly givei$ the number, 

which she insures for a considerable sum; thus b^^ng 

the biter, ^n obsolete trick. 

Pigeon's Milk. Boys and novices are frequently sei^t, on 
the first of April, to buy pigeon's milk. 

PI&-HEAPED. Obstinate. 

Pig-running. A piece of game frequently practiseid at 
fairs, wakes, &c. A large pig, whose tail is cut short, and 
both soaped and greased, being turned out, is hunted by 
the young men and boys, and becomes the property of hini 
who can catch and hold him by the tail above the height 
of his head. ... 

P<KE. To run away. Pike off; run away. 

Pilgrim's Salve. A sirreverence, human excrement. 

Pill, or Peel Garlick. Said originally to mean one 
whose skin or hair had fallen off from some disease^ chiefly 
the venereal one; but now commonly used by persons 
speaking of themselves: as, there stood poor Pill Garlick; 
]• e. there stood I. 

PiLLALOO. The Irish cry or howl at funerals. 

Pimp. A male procurer, or ^ock bawd : also, a small faggot 
used about London for lighting fires ; named from intro* 
ducing the fire to the coals. 

Pimple. The head. 

Pimp Whiskin. A top trader in pimping. 

Pin. In or to a merry pin; almost drunk: an allusion to 
a sort of tankard, formerly used in the north,^ having silver 
pegs or pins set at equal distances from the top to the 
bottom: by the rules of good fellowship, every person 
drinking out of one of these tankards was to swallow 
the quantity contained between two pins; if he drank more 
or less, he was to continue drinking till he ended at a 
pin : by this means, persons, unaccustomed to measure their 
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dttNightSy were obliged to drink the whole tankard. Hence, 
when a person was a little elevated with liquor, be was 
saidto hayedruiik to a meiry pin. "* 

Pin-Baskkt. The youngest diild. 

Fmeit. . To g& into a Iradesmaa's shop under the prctenide 
ef pmrdnsiof rings or other light articles, and whale ex- 
amining them, to shift some up the sleeve o# the omt: 
iahe, to ask for change for a guinea, and when the sihter 
iafeeeived, to change some of the good shiiUngtf for bad 
ones ; then suddenly pretending to recollect that you . hai 
sufficient silver to pay the bill, ask for the guinea again, 
aad return the change,, by which means several bad shil- 
lings are passed. 

PiNCHBBS. Rogues whoy in changing money, by dexterity 
of hand, frequently secrete two or three shillings out of 
the change of a guinea* This species of roguery is caUed 
thepiocb, or pincbiog-lay. 

Pinch-Gloak. a man who works upon the finch. 

Puicii ON TH£ Pabsom's Sidb. To defraud the parson 
Of \m tithe. 

Pindaric Heights. Study of Pindar's Odes. Oxf. Univ. 
cant. 

Pink. To stab or wound with a small sword : probably 
derived from the holes ibrmerly cut in both men and wo- 
men's clothes, called, pinking. Pink of the fashion ; the 
top of the mode. To pink and! wink ; frequently winking 
theegies through a weakness, in them. 

PiNKiNG^DiNDBE. A sweater or mohawk. Irish, 

Pin Money. An allowance settled on a married woman 
for her pocket expenses. 

PiN8« Legs. Q)ieer pins ^ ilL-shapen legs. Cant. 

PiPBB. A broken-wiifeided. horse. 

Pipes. Boots. 

Pmcinabians. a club or brotherhood, A,D. 1743. 

Piaffk He wiU piss wken he can't whistle ; be^wtll be hatl^d. 
He shall not piss iiy money, against the wall ; he shaJi. not 
have my money, to spend in liquor. 

He who once a good name gets. 
May pus a bed, and say he sweats^ 

Piss-BURNED. Discoloured : commonly applied, to a dis- 
coloured gray wig. 

PissiNO DOWN ant one's Back.. Flattering him. 

PifisiNG Pins and Needles. To have a gonorrhea. 

Piss-MAKBR. A great drinker, one much given to liquor. 

Piss-Pot-Hall. a house at Clapton, near llackney, bliilt 
by a potter chiefly out of the profits of chamber i)ots, in 

m2 
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ibe bottom of which the portrait of Dr. Sacherefffi was 
depicted. 

Piss Prophet. A physician who judges of the diseaMs of 
his patients solely by the inspection of their urine. 

Ptgft-PROPD- ' TTftving y faUe gi»ction. That oM fellow thought 

he had an erection, but his was only piss-provd; said 

of an^old fellow who marries a young wife. 

Pit. a watch-fob. He drew a rare thimble from the.«weir8 
pit ; he took a handsome watch from the gentlenrav's fob* 

Pit. To lay pit and l>oxes into one ; an operation in mid- 
wifery or copulation, whereby the division between the anus 
and vagina is cut through, broken, and demolished : a simile 
borrowed from the playhouse, when, for the benefit of some 
fevourite player, the pit and boxes are laid together. The 
pit is also the hole under tlie gallows, where poor rogues, 
unable to pay the fees, are buried. 

PlT-A-PAT. The palpitation of the heart; as, my heart went 
pit-a-pat. Piutledy-pantledy ; the same. ^ 

Pitcher. Newgate, in London, is called by various names; 
as the pitcher, the stone pitcher, the start, and the tio»e 
jug, according to the humour of the speaker. 

Pitcher. The miraculous pitcher, that holds water with the 
mouth downwards ; a woman's commodity. She has cracked 
her pitcher, or pipkin ; she has lost her maidenhead. 

Pit-Man. A pocket-book worn in the bosom-pocket. 

Pitt's Picture. A window stopt up on the inside to &a«« the 
tax imposed in that statesman's administration. Party wit. 

Plains of Betteeis. The diversion of billiards. OsJ, 
Univ. cant J 

Plank. To conceal. Scotch cant. 

Plant. The place in the house of the fence where stolen 
goods are secreted. Any place where stolen goods are con- 
cealed. 

Plant. To hide, or conceal, any penon or thing, is l^iMtd 
planting him or it ; and any thing bid is called, the plasH ; 
when aUuded to in conversation, such article is said to l>e 
til plant ; the place of concealment is sometimes called the 
plant, as, 1 know of a fine plant j that is, a secure hiding- 
place. To spring a plant, is to find any thing that has been 
concealed by another. To rise the plant, is to take up and 
remove any thing that has been hid, whether by yourself or 
another. A person's money, or valuables, secreted about 
his house, or person, is called his plant. To plant upon a 
man, is to set somebody to watch his motions ; also, to place 
any thing purpobcly in his way, that he may steal it and 
be immediately detected. 

Plastter of warm Guts. One warm belly clapped to an- 
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other; a receipt frequently prescribed for diiFerent dis- 
orders. 

Plate. Money, silver, prize. He is in for the plate ; he has 
won the Aeaf, i.e. is infected with the venereal disorder : a 
simile drawn from horse-racing. When the plate fleet conies 
in ; when money comes to hand. 

Plattbr-facbd. Broad-faced. 

Play. To play booty ; to play with an intention to lose. To 
play the whole game ; to cheat. To play least in sight ; to 
hide, or keep out of the way. To play the devil ; to be 
guilty of some great irregularity or mismanagement. 

Play a Cross. What is commonly termed playing booty ; that 
is, purposely losing the game, or match, in order to take in 
the flats who have backed you (see Bridge) while the 
sharps divide the spoil in which you have a share. This 
sort of treachery extends to boxing, racing, and every other 
species of sport on which bets are laid ; sometimes a sham 
match is made for the purpose of inducing strangers to bet, 
which is decided in such a manner that the latter will in- 
evitably lose. A cross signifies generally any collusion or 
unfair dealing between several parties. 

Pluck. Courage. He wants pluck ; he is a coward. Against 
the pluck : against the inclination. Pluck the ribbon ; ring 
the bell. To pluck a crow with one ; to settle a dispute, to 
reprove one for some past transgression. To pluck a rose ; 
an expression said to be used by women forgoing to the neces- 
sary-house, which, in the country, usually stands in the 
garden. To pluck, also, signifies to deny a degree to a can- 
didate at one of the universities, on account of insufficiency. 
The first three books of Euclid, and as far as Quadratic 
Equations in Algebra, will save a man from being plucked. 
These unfortunate fellows are designated by many oppro- 
brious appellations, such as the twelve apostles, the legion 
of honour, wise men of the East, &c. 

Plug Tail. A man's penis. 

Plumb. A hundred thousand pounds. 

Plummy. It is all plummy ; i.e. all is right, or, as it ought 
to be. Cant, 

Plump. Fat, full, fleshy. Plump in the pocket ; full in the 
pocket. To plump ; to strike, or shoot. V\\ give you a 
plump in the bread-basket, or victualling-office; I'll give 
you 'a blow in the stomach. Plump his peepers, or day- 
lights : give him a blow in the eyes. He pulled out his pops 
and plumped him ; he drew out his pistols and shot him. A 
plumper ; a single vote at an election. Plump, also, means 
directly, or exactly: as, it fell plump upon him; it fell 
directly upon him. . 
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^LUMP Cdrrant. I em not plump carnitit ; I am out of 
sorts. 

Plumpers. Contrivances said to be formerly worn by old 
maJdf}, tot filling out a pair of shrivelled cheeks. 

Pltbr. a crutch : also, a trader. 

Poaching Country. Resort of all who go shooting; Osf. 
Univ. cant. 

PocKBTS TO LET. Out of cash ; done up* Ctful. 

PoGUB. A bag. Cant 

PoGY. Drunk. 

Point. To stretch a point ; to exceed some usual Kmtt, to 
take a great stride. Breeches were vsually tied up with 
points, a kind of short laces, formeiiy given away by the 
chiirch-wardens at Whitsuntide, under the denominatioti of 
tags : by taking a great stride these were stretched. 

Point Failure. Catastrophe of f^ucking. Osef. Univ. tant. 

Poisoned. Big with child : that wench is poisoned^ see how 
her belly is swelled. Poison-pated ; red-haired. 

Poke. A blow with the fist. TU lend you a poke. A poke 
likewise means a sack ; whence, to buy a pig in a poke ; 
i.e. to buy any thing without seeing or properly examiil- 
ing it. 

Poker. A sword. Fore-poker; aces and kings at cards. To 
bum your poker; to catch the venereal disease. 

PoLB. He is like a rope-dancer's pole, lead at both ends; a 
saying of a stupid sluggish fellow* 

Polish. To polish the king's iron with one's eyebrows ; to be 
in gaol, and look through the iron-grated windows. To 
polish a bone ; to eat a meal. Come and polish a bone with 
me ; come and eat a dinner, or supper, with me. Obaoieie. 

Poll. The head, jolly nob, napper, or knowledge-box: also, 
a wig. 

PoLT. A blow. Lend him a polt in the muns ; give him a 
knock in the face. 

Pommel. To beat : originally confined to beating with the 
hilt of a sword, the knob being, from its similarity to a small 
apple, called pomeile ; in Spain it is still called the apple of 
the sword. As the clenched fist likewise somewhat resem- 
bles an apple, perhaps that might occasiou the term pom- 
melling to be applied to fisty-cuffs. 

Pomp. To save one's pomp at whist, is to score five before 
the adversaries are up, or win the game : originally derived 
from pimp, which is Welsh for five ; and should be, I have 
saved my pimp. 

PoNTiuv PiLATB. A pawu-broker. Pontius Pilate's guards, 

• thevfirst regiment of foot, or Royal Scots ; so entitled from 
their supposed great antiquity. Pontius Pilate's counsellor ; 
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one who, like him, can say, Non invenio emuam^ I can find 
no caase : also, (Cambridge) a Mr. Shepherd, of Trinity 
College ; who, disputing with a brother parson on the com> 
parative rapidity with which they read the liturgy, offered to 
give him as far as Pontius Pilate in the Belief. 

Pony. Money. Post the pony ; lay down the money. 

Pope. A figure burned every fifth of November, in memory 
iit the gunpowder-plot, which is said to have been carried 
on by the papists. 

Pope's Nose. The rump of a turkey. 

PopLERs. Pottage. Cant. 

Pops. Pistols. Pop-shop ; a pawn-broker's shop. To pop ; 
to pawn : also, to shoot. I popped my tatler ; I pawned my 
watch. I popped the cull ; I shot the man. His means are 
two pops and a galloper ; that is, he is a highwayman. 

Pork. To cry pork ; to give intelligence to the undertaker of 
a funeral ; metaphor borrowed from the raven, whose note 
sounds like the word park. Ravens are said to smell carrion 
at B distance. 

Porker. A hog : also, a Jew. 

Porridge. Keep your breath to cool your porridge; i.e. hold 
your tongue. 

Port for Stuffs. Assumption of a commoner's gown. Oxf. 
Univ. cant. 

Posey, or Poesy. A nosegay. I shall see you ride backwards 
up Holborn-hill, with a book in one hand and a posey in 
t'other; i.e. I shall see you go to be hanged. Malefactors, 
who piqued themselves on being properly equipped for that 
occasion, had always a nosegay to smell to, and a prayer- 

' book, although they could not read. 

Postilion of the Gospel. A parson who hurries over the 
service. 

Post Nointer. A bouse painter, who occasionally paints 
or anoints posts. Knight of the post ; a false evidence, one 
ready to swear any thing for hire. From post to pillar ; 
backwards and forwards. 

Pot. The pot calls the kettle black a-se ; one rogue exclaims 
against another. 

Pot. On the pot; i«e. at stool. 

PotatoE'Trap. The mouth. Shut your potatoe-trap and 
give your tongue a holiday ; i.e. be silent. Irish mt. 

Pot Converts. Proselytes to the Romish church, made by 
the distribution of victuab and money. 

PoT'Hunter. One who hunts more for the sake of the prey 
than the sport. Pot valiant; courage from drink. Pot- 
wallopers; persons entitled to vote ip certam boroughs by 
having boiled a pot there. 

Pot-Wabblers. Persons entitled to vote for members of 
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parliameBt in certain boroug|is, from having boiled tbeir pots 
thereto, TbeseJMrougfas are called pot*wabbUng l>oroiighs. 

PouxTBABR. A person that guts letters; i.e. opens tliem 
And secretes the money. The kiddey.was topped for the 
poultry rig ; the young fellow was hanged for secreting a 
letter and taking out the contents. 

Pound. To beat* How the milling cove pounded the cull 
for being nuts on his blowen ; how the boxer l>eat the fellow 
for taking liberties with his mistress. 

Pound. A prison. See Lob's Pound. Pounded; imi»ri- 
soued. Shut up in the parson's pound ; married. 

PouNDABLE Any event which is considered certain or inevi- 
talil^, is declared to be poundable; as» the issue of a game, 
the success of a bet, &c. 

Pound it. To ensure or make a certainty of any thing; thus, 
a man will say. Til pound it to be so; taken, probably, from 
the custom of laying, or rather offering, ten pounds to a 
xrown at a cock-match, in which case, if no person takes 
this extravagant odds, the battle is at an end . This is termed 
pounding a cock. 

Powdbking-Tub. The same as pickling-tub. See Pickling- 
Tub. 

JPowDBR-MoNKET. A boy on board a ship of war, whose 
business is to fetch powder from the magazine. 

Prad. a horse. The sweH flashes a rum prad ; the gentle- 
man sports a fine horse. 

<* And long before day-ligbt, gf^, raUUn, tiud. pradt. 
Were in motion for Mouiae^* brim full of the Uid9.** ' 

Vide Cnb'4 MemmaL 

" And pradt and rattkn rolled by. 
Foil trot» in drnnken reyelry." 

Vide Mauliey, a Poem at the end rf RandaWt Diary* 

Prad Cove. A horse-dealer. 

Prad Lay. Cutting bags from behind horses. Cani. 

PjtANCER. A horse. Pr^ncer^s nob; a horse's head, used as 

a seal to a counterfeit pass. At the sign of the prancer's 

poll; i. e. the nag's head. 
Prate Roast. A talkative boy. 
Prating Cheat. The tongue. 
Prattle Broth. Tea.* See Chattbr Broth, Scanoai. 

Broth, &c. 
Pr^ttjling-Box. The pulpit. 
Pratts. Buttocks : also, a tinder-box. Cant. 
Pray. She prays with her knees upwards; said of a woman 

much given to gallantry and intrigue. At her last prayers ; 

^^ying of an old maid. 
Preserve of Long Bills. Stock of debts to be discharged. 

Oxf» Univ. cant. 
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Pbicklousb. a tailor. 

Pribst-craft. The art of awing the laity, managing their 
consciences, and diving into their pockets. 

Pri bst-li nkbd. Married. 

Pri&st-ridden. Governed by a priest, or priests. 

Prig. A thief, a cheat : also, a conceited coxcomical fellow. 

Pbiogbrs. Thieves in general. Priggers of prancers ; 
horse-stealers. Priggers of cacklers ; robbers of hen-roosts. 

Prigging. Riding: also, lying mih a woman. 

Prig Nappbr. A thief-taker. 

PrigstAR. A rival in love. 

Primb. Bang up. Quite the thing. Excellent. Well done. 
She's a prime piece ; she is very skilfiil in the venereal act. 
Prime post ; she's a prime article. 

Priminary. I had like to be brought into a priminary ; i. e. 
into trouble: from premunire. 

Princb Prig. A king of the gypsies: also, the head thief, 
or receiver general. 

Princes. When the majesty of the people was a favourite 
term in the House of Commons, a celebrated wit, seeing 
chimney sweepers dancing on a May-day, styled them the 
young princes. 

Prikcod. a pincushion. Scotch. Also, a round plump 
man or woman. 

Princox. a pert, lively, forward, fellow. 

Princum Prancum. Mrs. Princum Prancum; a nice, pre- 
cise, formal, madam. 

Prinking. Dressing over nicely: prinked up as if he 
came out of a bandbox, or ^t to sit upon a cupboard's 
head. 

Print. All in print ; quite neat or exact, set, screwed up. 
Quite in print ; set in a formal manner. 

Priscian. To break Priscian's head ; to write, or speak false 
grammar. Priscian vras a famous grammarian, who flourish- 
ed at Constantinople in the year 525 ; and who was so de- 
voted to his favourite study, that to speak false Latin in 
his company was as disagreeable to him as to crack his 
head.* 

Prittlb Prattle. Insignificant talk : generally applied to 

women and children. 
Prog. Provision. Rum prog; choice provision. To prog; 
to be on the hunt for provision: called, in the military term, 
to forage. 

« Property. To make a property of any one ; to make 
him a conveniency, tool, or cat's paw ; to use him as one's 
own. 

* This is inserted for the henefit of ceantry gentlemen. 
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Profs. Crutches. 

PltouD. Desirous of copulation. A proud bitch ; a bitch at 
beat, or desirous of a dog. 

Provsnder. He from whom any money is taken on the 
highway: perhaps, providor or provider. Cant. 

Province op Bacchus. Inebriety* Oxf. Univ. cant. 

Prunella. Mr. Prunella; a parson: parsons' gowns being 
' frequently made of prunella. 

Pry. To examine minutely into a matter or business. A pry- 
ing fellow ; a man of impertinent curiosity, apt to peep and 
inquire into other mens' secrets. 

Public Leger. A prostitute; because, like that paper, 

- she is open to all parties. 

Public Man. A bankrupt. 

PitCKER. All in li pucker; in a dishabille : also, in a fright; 
as, she was in a terrible pucker. 

PuCKfeR Water. Water impregnated with alum, or other 
astringents, used by old experienced traders to counterfeit 
virginity. 

PtrDDiNG-HEABED Fellow. A stupid fellow, one whose 
brains are all in confusion. 

Puddings. The guts. I'll let out your puddings. 

Pudding Sleeves. A parson. 

Pudding Time. In good time, or at the beginning of a 
meal : pudding formerly making the first dish. To give the 
^rews a pudding ; to die. You must eat some cold pudding 
to settle your love. 

PuF^, or Puffer. One who bids at auctions, not with an 
intent to buy, but only to raise the price of the lot : for 
which purpose, many are hired by the proprietor of the 
goods on sale. Puffing is at present greatly practised, and 
essentially necessary in all trades, professions, and callings. 
To ptdTand blow; to be out of breath. 

Pug. a Dutch pug; a kind of lap-^log, formerly much in 
vogue: afso, a general name for a monkey. 

P.O. Pugilistic Club ; a society of gentlemen, founded in 
1614, expressly for the purpose of keeping alive the prin- 
ciples of courage and hardihood which have distinguished 
the British character, and to check the progress of that ef- 
feminacy which wealth is apt to produce. Men of rank, as- 
sociating together, learn to prize the native and acquired 
powers of human nature. The incitement which they pro- 
duce to noble deeds of hardihood and bravery, and the nigh 
respectability which they confer by the patronage of their 
radr and fortune, is of inestimable benefit. This dub con- 
sists of about 120 subscribers. 

Pug Drink. Watered cyder. 
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PuGNosED, or PvGOiFiED. A person with a silnb or turned 
up nose. 

Pull. To be pulled ; to be arrested by a police tifficer. 
To have a pull is to have an advantage ; generally where 
a person has some superiority at a game of chance or 
skill. 

Pull : to have the Pull. Is a sort of advantage pos- 
sessed by one person over another, either by talent or trick. 
In gambling, it is havisg such a knowledge of the cards 
that the odds are likely to be in your favour, and which is 
called having the pull: also, to have the power of injuring 
a person by the knowledge of anything erroneous in his 
conduct, which may, perhaps, leave his character or per- 
sonal safety at your mercy, is likewise termed having the 
pull upon him ; i. e. to have him under your thumb. 

PuLLT Hauly. To have a game at pully hauly ; to romp 
with women. 

Pump. A thin shoe. To pump; to endeavour to draw a 
secret from any one without bis perceiving it. Your 
pump is good but your sucker is dry ; said by any one to a 
person who is attempting to pump him. Pumping was 
also a punishment for bailiffs who attempted to act in 
privileged places, such as the Mint, Temple, &c. It is 
aiso a piece of discipline administered to a pickpocket 
caught in the fact, when there is no pond at hand. To 
pump ship ; to make water, and, sometimes, to vomit. Sea 
phrase. 

Pump Water. He was christened in pump water ; commonly 
said of a person that has a red face. 

Punch. A liquor called, by foreigners, contradiction, from 
its being composed of spirits to make it strong, water to 
make it weak, lemon-juice to make it sour, and sugar to 
make it sweat. Punch is also the name of the prim-c of 
puppets, the chief wit and support of a puppet-shou . To 
punch it is a cant term for running away. Punchable ; old 
passable money, anno 1685. A girl that is ripe for man is 
called a punchable wench. Cobbler's punch ; urine with a 
cinder in it. 

Punished. Severely beaten. Pugilistic cant. 

Punk. A whore : also, a soldier's trull. See Trull. 

Puny. Weak. A puny child; a weak little child. A puny 
stomach ; a weak stomach. Puny, or puisne, judge ; the 
last made judge. 

Pupil MonobRs. Persons at the universities, who make it 
their business to instnict and superintend a number of 
po|Mls. 

Pupil's Straits. Interval between restraint and liberty. 
Oxf. Univ. cant. 
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PupPT, An affected or conceited coxeomb. 

Purblind. Dim-sighted. 

Furl. Ale, in which wormwood has heen infilled, or ale and 
bitters drank warm. 

PuRX. Royal. Canary wine, with a daah of tincture of worm- 
wood. 
! PuRSBNETS. Goods taken up at thrice their value, by ywmg 

I spendthrifts, upon trust. 

PuRSB Proud. One that is vain of his riches. 

Purser's Pump. A bassoon: from its likeness to a sypbou, 
called a purser's pump. 

Pursy, or Pursivb. Short-breathed, or foggy, from being 
over fat. 

Pushing-School. A fencing school : also, a brothel. 

Put. a country put ; an ignorant awkward clown. To put 
upon any one ; to attempt to impose on him, or to make him 
the but of the company. 

Putty Cove, or Covbss. A man or woman upon whom no 
dependence can be placed ; i. e. they are as liable as fuity, 
which can be bent any way. 

Put up Affair. A preconcerted pkin to rob a bouse, at the 
suggestion of the porter, or servants belonging to it ; they, 
possessing a knowledge of the premises, are the most com- 
petent to advise the best and safest mode to carry it into ef- 
fect ; pointing out all the places where the plate and other 
valuable articles are deposited, &c Instances of this kind are 
too frequent in London. The putter-up, as he is called, 
comes in for a share of the booty, although he may take no 
active part in the robbery. 

Puzzle-Cause. A lawyer who has a confused understanding. 

Puzzle-Text. An ignorant blundering parson. 

Puzzling Stlcks. The triaugles to which culprits are tied 
up, to undergo the punishment of whipping. 
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QUACK. An ungraduated ignorant pretender to skill in 
physic, a Tender of nostrums. 

Quacking Cheat. A duck. 

Quack-Salver. A mountebank, a seller of salves. , 

Quail-Pipe. a woman's tongue: also, a device to take 
birds of that name by imitating their call. Quail*pipe 
boots ; boots resembling a quail-pipe, from the nuniber of 
plaits ; they were much worn in the reign of Charies Jt. ^ 

Quaking Cheat. A calf or sheep. 
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QUABFDARY. To be in a quandary ; to be puzzled : also, 
one so over-gorged, as to be doubtful which he should do 
first, sb — e or spew. Some derive the term quandary from 
the French phrase jj'tt'en dirai je? what shall I say of it? 
others, from an Italian word signifying a conjurer's circle. 

QcARRBL-piCKER. A glazier; from the small squares in 
casements, called carreux, vulgarly, quarrels. 

Quartered. Divided into four parts ; to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, is the sentence on traitors and rebels. Per- 
sons receiving part of the salary of an ofiice from the bol- 
der of it, by virtue of an agreement with the donor, are 
said to be quartered on him. Soldiers billetted on a pub- 
lican are likewise said to be quartered on him. 

QCASU. To suppress, annul, or overthrow; vulgarly pro- 
nounced 9qua8h; they squashed the indictment. 

Quean. A slut, or worthless woman, a strumpet. 

QuBBN Dick. To the tune of the life and death of Queen 
Dick. That happened in the reign of Queen Dick ; i. e. never. 

Qubbn*Strebt. a man governed by his wife, is said to live 
in Queen-street, or at4he sign of the.Queen's Head. 

Queer, or Quire. Base, roguish, bad, naught, or worth- 
less. How queerly the coU touts ; how roguishly the fdlow 
looks. It also means odd, uncommon. Cant. 

QUBBR. A dealer in queer among sweefM, is an impostor, one 
who serves the farmer with a mixed-up article in imitation 
of soot, 

QuBBR. To puzzle or confound. I have queered the old 
full bottom ; i. e. I have puzzled the judge. To queer 
one's ogles among bruisers * to darken one's day lights. 

Queer as Dick's Hatband. Out of order, without know- 
ing one's disease. 

QuBBR Bail, Insolvent sharpers, who make a profession 
of bailing persons arrested : they are generally styled Jew- 
bail, from that branch of business being chiefly carried on 
by the sons of Judah. The lowest sort of these, who 
borrow or hire clothes to appear in, are called mounters, 
from their mounting particular dresses suitable to the occa- 
sion. Cant. 

Queer Birds. Rogues relieved from prison and returned 

to their old trade. 
Queer Bitch. An odd out-of-the-way fellow. 
Qubeb Bit-makers. Coiners. Cant. 
QuBBR Bluffer. The master of a public-house the resort 
of rogues and sharpers, a cut-throat inn or ale-house 
keeper. 
Queer Bung. An empty purse. 
Queer Checkers. Among strolling players, door-keepers. 
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who defiaud the compaoy by falsely checking the number 
of people in the house. * 

QUBER C0I4B FsNCBft. A putter off, or utterer. of bad 
money. 

Queer Cole Mak:er. A maker of bad mDney^ 

Queer Cove. A rogue. Cani. 

Queer Cufftn. A justice of the peace; .abQ> a cburl. 

QuRBR Deoen. An ordinary sword* brass m iron bitted. 

Queer IT. To spoil it. Cant. 

Queer Kex. A prison. Cant. . - 

Queer Kicks, A bad.pair of breeichesM '*^' 

Queer Mqrt. A. diseased strumipet. CM. 

Queer Nab. A felt hnt, or other' bad hat. 

Queer Plungers. Cheats wba throw themselves into the 
water, in order that they may be taken up by their ac- 
complices, wiio carry them to one of the houses appointed 
by the Humane Society for the recovery of disowned per- 
sons, where they are rewarded by the Socie^ with a guinea 
each; and the supposed drowned persons^, pret^eodi^he 
was driven to that extremity by great necessity, . is also 
^equently sent away with a contribution in bis pock^. 

QUifUSR Pranc^R. a bad worn-out foundered hoise : also, 
a cowardly, or faint-hearted horse-stealer. 

Queer RoosTEii. Aa informer thai pretends. to be L.eeping, 
and thereby overhears the conversation of thieves in iiigiit 
cellars. .^. ,^ /, 

Queer Screens. Forged notes. Cant. ; " 

Queer-Street. . Wrong. Improper. Contrary to one's 
wish. It is Queer-street, a cant phrase, to signify that it 
is wrong or different to our wish. 

Queer Wedges. Large buckles. 

Quibble. To make subtle distinctions : also, to pby upon 
words. « 

Quick and Nimble. More like a l>ear than a squirrel. 
Jeeringly said to any one moving sluggishly on a business 
or errand that requires despatch. 

Quid. The quantity of tobacco put into the mouth at me 
time. To quid tobacco ; to chew tobacco. Quid est hoc? 
hoc est quid ; a guinea. Half a quid ; half a guinea. The> 
swell tipped me 6fty quid for the prad; the gentleman 
gave fifty guineas for the horse. 

Quidnunc. A politician: from a character of lha^:nanie 
in the farce of the Upholsterer. 

Quids. Cash, money. Can you tip me any quids? can you 
lend some money ? 

QuiPHNG. Rogering. i%eRoGBR. 

Quill Driver. A clerk, scribe, or haclsney writer. 
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Quilt. To Ihnuh. Cant. 

'< Up with jfour hat in the Sdney Mr 
And turn to and quilt the NoDpareiU** 

Unet to Martin, the Baker, in ^andaWg Scrap BooL 

QviM. The fnpnosVnable : perhaps, i¥oin the Spanish fuenmtr^ 

to burn. (Camhridgt,) A piece^s furbelow. 
QuiNSBY. Choked by a hempen quinsey ; hanged. 
QuiPPS. Girds, taunts, jests. * ' 

QuiRti, or Cfifoift BiBD. A complete rogue^ one thafe*4tas 

^sung in diflerent choirs Oricages ; i. e. gaols. Cant, ' ' < • 
QvtRKS AND QuiLLBTS. THcks and devices. Qniiia in 

law ; subtle distinctions and evasions. 
Qui tam. A qui tarn horse ; one that will both carry and 

draw. Law wit. 
Quiz. A strange-looking fellow, an odd dog. Oxford, 
Quod. ■ Newgate, or any other prison. The dab's in quod ; 

the poor rogue is in prison. 
Quop Cove. The keeper of a jail. Cant. ^ 

Quota. Snack, share, part, proportion, or dividend. Tip 

me *iiy quota; give me part of the winnings, booty, or 

plunder. Cant, 
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J^iVbBT^' A Welsh rabbit; bread and cheese toasted ; i. e. 
a Welsu rare bit. Rabbits were also a sort of wooden 
^ cans to drink out of, now out of use. 

^ Rabbit Catcher. A midwife. 

Rabbit Suckers. Young spendthrifts taking up goods o» 
trust at great prices. 

Rack Rent. Rent strained to the utmost value. To lie 
at rack and manger ; to be in great disorder. 

Racket. Some particular kinds of fraud and robbery are 
so termed, when called by their ^sA titles, and others. 
Rig ; as, the Letter-racket ; the Order-racket ; the ^id- 
rig: the Cat and Kitten rig, &c. but all these terms 
depend on the fancy of the speaker. In fact, any game 
may be termed a rig, racket, suit, sium, &e, by prenxiog 
thereto the particular branch of depredation or fraud in 
question, many examples of which occur in this work. 

Raffs. An appellation given by the gownsmen of the uni^ 
▼ersity of Oxford to the inhabitants of that place. 

Rao. Bank notes. Money in general. The cove has no 
rag the fellow has no money. 

Rao. a farthing. 

Rag. To abuse, and tear to rags the characters of the 
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ERfsoos abused. Sbe gave him a good ragfgiiig, or fagged 
im off heartily. 

Ragamuffin. A ^g^d fellow, one all id tatters, a tatter- 
demalion. 

Rao Gabbier. An ensign. 

Rag Fair. An inspection of the linen and necessaries of a 
company of soldiers, commonly made by their officers on 
Mondays or Saturdays. 

Rao-oorgt. a rich or monied man, but generally used in 
conversation when a particular gentjkmen, or person high 
in office* is hinted at; instead of mentioning his namff, 
they say, the Rag-gatgy, knowing themselves to be un- 
derstood by those they are addressing. See Govs, and 

SWBLL. 

Rag Water. Gin, or any other common dram: these 
liquors seldom failing to reduce those that drink them to 

rag*. 

Rails. See Head Rails. A dish of rails ; a lecture, joba- 
tion, or scolding from a married woman to her husband. 

RAmnow. Knight of the rainbow ; a footman : from being 
commonly clothed in garments of different colours. A 
meeting of gentlemen, styled of the most ancient order of 
the rainbow, was advertised to be held at the Foppington's 
Head, Moorfields. 

Rainy Day. To lay up something for a rainy day; to pro- 
vide against a time of necessity or distress. 

Rake, Rakbhell, or Rakbshame. A lewd^ debauched 
fellow. 

Ralph Spoon be. A fooL 

Ram Gat. A he cat. 

Rammbb. The arm. The busnapper's kenchin seized 
rammer; i. e. the watchman laid hold of my arm. Cant. 

Rammish. Rank. Rammish woman ; a sturdy virago. 

Ramp. To rob any person or place by open violence or sud- 
denly snatching at something and running off with it ; as, I 
ramp*d him of his mantra; why did you not ramp his castor? 
&c. A man convicted of this offence is said to have done 
for a ramp. This audacious game, is called by prigs, the 
ramp, and is nearly similar to the Rush, which see. 

Ramshacklbd. Out of repair. A ramshackled house; 
perhaps a corruption of ransacked, i. e. plundered. 

Randy. Obstreperous, unruly, rampant. 

Ranglino. Intriguing with a variety of women. 

Rank. Gomplete, absolute, downright, an empliatical man- 
ner of describing persons or characters, as, a rank nam, 
a rank swellf &c. &c. 

Rank Ridbb. A highwayman. 

Rantaluon. One whose scrotum is so relaxed as to be 
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IbDgerilian his penis ; i. e. whose shot-pouch is longer thin' 
the barrel of his piece. 

Rantipolb. a rude romping boy or girl : also, a gadabout 
dissipated woman. To ride rantipole ; the same as riding 
St. George. See St. George. 

Rantdm ScANTUM. Playing at rantum scantnm; making the 
beast with two backs. 

Rap. To take a false oath : also, to curse. He rapped out a 
▼olley; i.e. he swore a whole volley of oaths. To rap, 
means, also, to exchange or barter : a rap is likewise an Irish 
lialf-penny. Rap on the knuckles: a reprimand. 

Rapparbes. Irish robbers, or outlaws, who, in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, were armed with short weapons, called 
in Irish rapiers, used for ripping persons up. 

Rapper. A swinging great lie. 

Rarbb Show Men. Poor Savoyards, who subsist by show* 
ing the magic lantern and marmots about London. 

Rascal. A rogue or villain : -a term borrowed from the 
chase; a rascal originally meant a lean shabby deer, at 
the time of changing his horns, penis, &c. whence, in the 
vulgar acceptation, rascal is conceived to signify a man 
without genitals : the regular vulgar answer to this reproach, 
tf uttered by a woman, is the offer of an ocular demonstra- 
tion of the virility of the party so defamed. Some derive it 
from rascagiione, an Italian word signifying a man without 
testicles, or an eunuch. 

Rat. a drunken man or woman taken up by the watch, and 
confined in the watch-house. Cant. To smell a rat ; to 
suspect some intended trick, or unfair design. 

Rats. Of these there are the following kinds : a Mack rat 
and a grey rat, a py-rat and a cu-rat. 

Rats. Men, in trade, who undermine each other, and who 
are not true to the cause in which they have embarked. This 
conduct is termed ratting. 

Rattle. A dice-box. To rattle ; to talk without considera- 
tion : also, to move off, or go away. To rattle one off; to 
rate or scold him. 

Rattle-Pate. a volatile, unsteady, or whimsical, man or 
woman. 

Rattler, a coach. Rattle and prads; a coach and horses. 

'* At a quarter past ten by Pat C h'a tattler. 

Crib came on the groond in a four-in-hand rattler,*' 

Vide Crib*t MemenaL 

Rattlb-Traps. a contenpiuous name for any curious po^ 

able piece of machinery, or philosophical apparatus. 
Rattling Covb. A coachman. CmU. 
Rattling Mumpbrs. Beggars who ply coaches. Csnl. - 

K 
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Raw Hbap and Bloody Boni^. A bull beggar, 

with which foolish nurses terrify crying brats« 
Reabsh.^ a poeket-book. Cant 
R^opR Mbbcuants. Pick'-pockets; chie6y youugJews, wbo 

ply about the Bank to steal the pocket-books of persons who 

have just rep^ived their dividends. 
Ready. The ready rhino; money. CanL 
Ropus. A riddle, or pun, on a man's name, expressed in 
^.AfVilptare or. painting, thus, a bolt, or arrow andatiin, for 
][ 9qUoii ; death's head and a tun, for Morton. 
Recbiver-Genebal., a prostitute; also, in boxing, a man 

who talfes all the blows, and gives none ip return. 
Rbcicon. To reckon with one's host ; to make an erroneous 

judgement in on^'s -own favour. To cast up one's reckoning, 

or accounts ; to vomit. 
RliCOUNTBBS. The time Qf settlement between the bulU find 

bears at the Stock-Exchange, when the losers must pay their 
•, diftrencQs« or become lame ducks, and waddle out of the AUey* 
Rbcj^uitino SBBviqB* Robbing on the highway, 
Rbd Fustian.. Portwine.. 

Red Lane. The .throat. Gone down the red lane : swallowed. 
R&p Lattxcb. a publiQ'house. 
Rbd LsTTEft Day, A saint's day, or holiday, marked in the 

ealendar^ with red lett^s. Red-letter-men ; Romaq [Qatho- 

lies :. from their observatiop.of the saints' days n^arked in red 

letters. , . 

Rep Rao«. The tongue. S^M^it your pot^toie. trap, ^nd giv^ 
V your, red rag a holiday; i-e. shut ypur mop^h, aiydlcttypur 

tongue rest. Too much of the red fag ) top my^h ifH^gvifi* 
Rbd Ribbon. Brandy. .;>.». 

Red Sail-yard Dockers. Buyers of storei^ stqlen^qvit.of 

the royal yards and docks. ».., ... 

Red Shank. A Scotch highland^r. 
Regulars. Share of the booty. The coves cracked the 

si^ell's crib, fenced the s^g, . and each cracksman nap|)ed 

his regular ; some fellows broke open a gentleman's (lonse, 

and, after selling the property which they had &tokp» they 

divided the money between them. 
Reign. The length or continuance of a man's career in a 

system of wickedness, which, when he is ultimately b^Ud- 

out, is said to have been a long or a short reign, according 

to its duration. 
Religious Horsb. One much given to prayer, or apt to be 

down upon his knees. 
Religious Patntbb. One wbo does not break the commavd* 

ment which prohilMts the making of the likeness of any thing 

in heaven or earth, or in the waters under the earth. 
Relish, the. The sign of the Cheshire cheese. 
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Relish. Carnal connection with a woman. 

Remedy. A sovereign. Cant. 

Remedy-Critch. a chamber-pot^ or member-mug. 

Remember Parson Melham. Drink about: a Norfolk 
phrase. 

Rendezvous. A place of meeting. The rendezvous of the 
beggars were, about the year 1638, according to the Bell* 
man, St. Quinton's, the Three Crowns in the Vintry, St» 
Tybs, and at Knapsbury : there were foUr bams within a 
mile of London. In Middlesex, were four other harbours, 
called Draw the Pudding out of the Fire; the Cross Keys, in 
Craneibrd parish ; St. Julian's, in Isleworth parish ; and the 
house of Pettie in Northall parish. In Rent, the King's Bam, 
near Dartford ; and Ketbrooke, near Blackheath. 

Rep. a woman of reputation. 

Repository. A lock-up or spunging-house, a gaol: also, 
livery-stables where horses and carriages are sold by auction. 

REStiRRBcrrON CovlBS. Persons employed by the students in 
anatomy to steal dead bodies out of church-^yards. 

Reverence. An ancient custom, which obliges any person 
easing himself near the highway, or foot-path, on the word 
reverence being given him by a passenger, to take off hit 
faat with his teeth, and, without mbving from his station, 
to throw it over his head, by which it frequently falls into 
the excrement: this was considered as a punishment for 
the breach of delicacy. A person refusing to obey this law 
might be pushed backwards. Hence, ^perhaps, the term 
iir-reverence* ' 

Reversed. A man set, by bullies, on his head, that his money 
may Ml out of his breeches, which they afterwards, by ac- 
cident, pick up. See Hoisting. 

Review of the Black Cuirassiers. A visitation of the 
clergy. See Crow Fair. 

Rheumatism in the Shoulder. To be arrested. Cant. 

Rhino. Money. Cant. 

Rib. a wife : an allusion to our common mother. Eve, made 
out of Adam's rib. A crooked rib ; a cross-grained wife. 

Ribaldry. Vulgar abusive language, such as was spoken by 
ribalds. Ribalds were originally mercenary soldiers, who 
travelled about, serving any master flbr pay, but afterwards 
degenerated into a mere banditti. 

Ribbon. Money. The ribbon runs thick ; i.e. there Is plenty 
of money. Cant. Blue Ribbon. Gin. The cull lushes 
the blue ribbon ; the silly fellow drinks common gin. 

Ribbons. The reins. 

RiBROAST. To beat : Til ribroast him to his heail's content. 

Richard Snary. A dictionary. A country lad, having been 
reproved for calling persons by their Christian names, b^ng 
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tent by bb master to borrow a dictionary, thought to sfaoir 
his breeding by asking for a Richard Snary. 

Rich Facb» or Nosb. A red pimpled face. 

Ridge. Gold* whether in coin or any other shape, as a ridge 
montra ; a gold watch. A cly full of ridge ; a pocket full 
of gold. 

Ridge. A guinea. Ridge cully ; a goldsmith. CanL 

Riding St. George. The woman uppermost in the amorous 
congress, that is, the dragon upon St. George. This is said 
to be the way to get a bishop. 

Riding Skimmington. A ludicrous cavalcade, in ridicule of 
a man beaten by his wife. It consists of a man riding 
behind a woman, with his face to the horse's tail, holding a 
distaff in his hand, at which he seems to work, the woman 
. all the while beating him with a ladle ; a smock, displayed 
on a staff, is carried before them as an emblematical stan- 
dard, denoting female superiority : they are accompanied by 
what is tailed the rough muMe, that is, frying-pans, bulls' 
horns, marrow-bones and cleavers, &c. A procession of this 
kind h admirably described by Butler, in his Hudibras. He 
rode private ; i.e. he was a private trooper. 

RiFP Raff. Low vulgar persons, mob, tag-rag and bob-tail. 

Rio. Fun, game, diversion, or trick. To run one's rig upon 
any particular person ; to make him a butt. 1 am up to your 
rig ; [ am a match for your tricks. 

Rigging. Clothing, ru unrig the bloss; I'll strip the wench. 
Rum rigging; fine clothes. The cull has rum rigging, let's 
ding him, mill him, and pike ; the fellow has good clothes, 
let's knock him down, rob htm, and^scour off, i.e. run away, 

RiGNT. All right ! A favourite eipression among thieves, to 
signify that all is as they wish, or proper for their purpose. 
All right, hand down the jemmy ; every thing is iu proper 
order, give me the crow : also, said by the coachman to the 
guard before he starts from any place. 

Rigmarole.' Roundabout, nonsensical. He told a long rig- 
marole story. 

Ring. Money procured by begging : beggars so called it from 
its ringing when thrown to them : also, a circle formed for 
boxers, wrestlers, and cudgel-players, by men who go round 
.the circle, striking at random with their whips, to prevent the 
populace from crowding iu. 

Ring a Peal. To scold: chiefly applied to women. His 
wife rung him a fine peal ! 

Ringing, or Ringing-in. To ring the changes, is a fraud 
practised by snuishers, who, with great dexterity, in gettiog 
good money in change, ring-in one or two bad shillings, or 
half-crowns, and then request the unsuspecting tradesman to 
change them. 
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RiNGiira Castors. Tins circitmstance is often practised at 

churches and other public places, for the purpose of 

changing hats, by taking away a good, and leaving a 

shabby one in its stead. 
Rip. a miserable rip; a poor, lean, worn-out horse. A 

shabby me'an fellow. 
RiPPONS. Spurs: Rippon is famous for a manufactory of 

spurs, both for men and fighting cocks. 
River Tick. Standing debts, which only discharge them- 
selves at the expiration of three years by leaving the Lake 

of Credit, and meandering through the haunts of 100 

creditors. Oxf. Univ, cant. 
RoARATORios AND Uproars. Oratorios and operas. 
Roarer. A broken-winded horse. 
Roaring Boy. A noisy riotous fellow. 
Roaring Trade. A quick trade. 
Roast. To arrest. FU roast the dab ; Til arrest the rascal : 

also, to jeer, ridicule, or banter. He stood the roast; 

he was the butt. Roast-meat clothes ; Sunday or holiday 

clothes. To cry roast meat ; to boast of one's situation. 

To rule the roast ; to be master or paramount. 
Roast and Boiled. A nick name for the Life Guards, 

who are mostly substantial house-keepers, and eat daily 

of roast and boiled. 
Robert's Men. The third old rank of the canting crew, 

mighty thieves, like Robin Hood. ' 
RoBY Douglas, with one eye and a stinking breath; the 

breech. ^ 

Rochester Portion. Two torn smocks, atid what nature 

gave. 
Rocked. He was rocked in a stone kitchen ; a saying meant 

to convey the idea that the person spoken of is a fool, his 

brains having been disordered by the jumbling of his cradle. 
Roger. A portmanteau: also, a man's yard. Cant. 
Roger, or Tib of the Buttery. A goose. Cant. Jolly 

Roger ; a flag hoisted by pirates. 
Roger. To bull, or lie with a woman ; from the name of 

Roger being frequently given to a bull. 
Rogues. The fourth order of canters. A rogue in grain; 

a great rogue: also, a corn*chandler. A rogue in spirit; 

a distiller or brandy-merchant. 
RoGUM PoGUM,^ or Dragrum Pogram. Goat's beards 

eaten for asparagus ; so called by the ladies who gather 

cresses, &c, who also deal in this plant. 
Rollers. Horse and foot patrole, ' who parade the roads 
. round aboot London during the night, for the preventioii 

of robberies. 



Rqm4^Nt. a gypiey : to jnater rcnumgt » ta talk tk« gjpt^ 

RoMBOYUs. W«iQb and ward. Romboyled ; sought after 
with a warrant. 

RomeMqrt. Aqueeo^ 

RoMEVfLLE. London. Cant. 

Rqmp. a forward wanton girl, a tomrig. Grey, in his 
notes to Shakspeare, derives it from arompo, an animal - 
. found in South Goinea; that h, a man eaten See Hoyden. 

Rook. A pbeat: probably from the thievish disposition of 
the bird^jof that nan^e: also, the cant name for a orow used 
in house-breaking. To rook ; to cheatf particularly at play. 

Room. She. lets out her fore roomjind lies backwards: a 
saying of a woman suspected of prostitutioD. 

Roost Lay. Stealing poultry. 

Ropes. Upon the high ropes; elated, in high spirits, cock- 
'^•hoop. 

RftSE,. Under the rose; privately or secretly. The rose 
was, it is said, sacred, to Harpocrates, the god of siknCe, 
and therefore frequently placed in the ceilings of rooms 
destined for the receiving of guests 7 implying^ that wliat- 
ever was transacted there, should not be made public. 

llosY Gills* One with a sanguine, or fresh-coloured ooan- 
tenance. 

RpTAN. A Qoa^, cart, or other wheeled carriage. 

itoT Gut. Small beer; called beer-a-bunible — ^will burst 
one's guts before it will make one tumble. 

Rough. To lie rough; to lie all night in one's clothes: 
calledi silso, roughing it. Likewise, to sleep on the bare 
deck of a ship, when the person is commonly advised to 
^ chuse the softest plank. . . 

Rough-Fam, or Rou6H-Fammy« The waistcoat-pocket. 

RpUGH MtrsiG. Saucepans, frying-pans* poker and tongs, 
marrow^bones and cleavers^ bulls' horns, &c. beaten upon 
aqd somided ix^ ludicrous pi:9ces9ions» 

Rouleau. A number of guineas, from twenty to fifty or 
more, wrapped up in paper^ for the more ready circulation 
at gaming-tables: sometimes they are enclosed in ivory 
boxesj made to hold exactly 20, 50^ or IQO guineas* 

llouND. ABOUT. . Att instritment used in house-breaking. 
This instrument has not been long id use» It will cut a 
roupd piece, about five inches in diameter, out of a shuttef 

or door* 

Round Dealing. Plain, honest dealing. 

Bound Heads. A term of reproach to the . purUans .imd 
partisans of Oliver Cromwell, and the Rutaip Pailiament, 
who, it is said, made use of a bowl as a guide to 
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Round Mouth. The fundameot. Brother ttmd aidutb 

speaks : be kas let a f-*t. 
RovMP Robin. A ohmU' of signing remooBtrances, pfM« 
tised by saiiors on board tbe king's sbips, wherein their 
names are written in a drclei so fbat it cannot be disco- 
vered who first signed it, or was$ in other words, the 
ringleader 
Round Sum. A considerable sum. 

Rout. A modern c^rd-meetkig at a private bouse : also, an 
order from tbe Secretary at War» directing tbe march and 
qoartecing of joldiers. • 
RovBES. Pirates, vagabonds. 
Row. A disturbance; a term used by the students at Cam* 

bridge. A mob in the street,-^'* Here's a row !" 
Row. To row in the same boat; to go snacks, or have a 
share in the benefit arising from any transaction to which 
you are pHvy. To let a person row with you, is to admit 
him to a share. 
Rowland. To give a Rowland for an Oliver; to give an 
equivalent. Rowland and Ohver were two knigbts famouK 
in romance : tbe wonderful achievements of the one could 
only be equalled by. those of the pther. 
Royal Scamps. Highwaymen who never rob any but rich 

persons, and that without ill-treating them. See SCAMP. 
RoYSTEB. A rude boisterous fellow: also, a hound that 

opens on a false scenti 
Rub. To run away. Don't rub us to the Whit ; don't send 
us to Newgate. CunL To rub up; to refresh, to rub 
up one's memory. A rub; an impediment. A rubber; 
the best two out of three. To win a rubber; to win two 
games out of three. 
Ruby faced. Red^-faced. 
Rup#. Ao ornament formeriy worn by men and women round 

their necks. Wooden ruff; the pillory. 
Ruffian. The Devil. CmU* May the Ruffian nab the 
cuffin queer, and let the harmanbeck trine with his kin- 
chins about his colquarren; may tbe Devil take the justice, 
and let the constable be hanged with his children about 
his neckk The Ruffian ely thee; tbe Devil take thee* 
Ruffian cook ruffian, who scalded the Devil in his featherft; 
a saying of a bad cook* Ruffian sometimes, also, means a 
justice. 
Ruffian. In the pugilistic amt, h a fellow regardless of a 
knowledge of the science; one who hits away right or 
wrong, so that he can only obtain conquest* 
RuFFLBRB. Tbe first rank of canters: also, notorious rogues 
pretending to be maimed soldiers or sailors* 
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Rvrin.ES. Hanfltettfi. Ctaf. 

RUFFMANS. Tbe woods, hedges, .or bmhet. Cant, 

Rug. It is ftU ru|^; it is all right ^nd safe, the gane »» 

' secure. Cant. 

R|}G. Asleep. The vrhoie gill is safe at nig; the fienple 

• of the house are fest asleep. 

RuGGiNs's. To go to bed, is called going to Ruggins's^ 

Rum. Fine, good, valuable. 

Rum Bbak. A justice of the peace. Cant. 

Rum Bitb. A clever cheat, a clean tridc. 

Rum Bleating Cheat. A fat wether sheep. Cani. 

Rum Blowen. A handsome wench. Cant. 

Rum Bluffer. A jolly host. Canti : 

Rumble-tumble. A stage-coach. CanL^ 

RuMBO. Rum, water, aod^ugar: also, .a .prison. 

Rum Bob. A young apprentice : also, a sharp trick. 

Rum Bqoze. Wine, or any other good liquor. Rum boo«iof^ 
welts ; bunches of grapes. Cant. 

RuMBOYLE. A ward or watch. 

Rum Rubber. A.dexterous fellow al .stealing silver tankards 
from inns and taverns. 

Rum Bugher. A valuable dog. Camt. * 

Rumbumtious. Obstreperous. 

Rum Bung. A full purse. Cant. 

Rum Chant. A song. 

Rum Chub. Among butchers, a customer easily imposed 
on, as to the quality and price of the meat. Cant. 

Rum Clout. A fine silk, cambric, or holland, handkerchief. 
Cant. 

Rum Cod. A good purse of gold. Cant^ 

Rum Cole. New money, or medals. 

Rum Cove. A dexterous or .clever rogue. 

Rum Cull. A rich fool, easily cheated, particularly foj hit 
mistress. 

Rum Degen. A handsome sword. Cant. 

Rum Dell. See Rum Doxt. 

Rum Divbr. A dexterous pickpocket. Cant. 

Rum Doxt. A fine wench. Cant. 

Rum Drawers. Silk, or other fine stockings. Cani. 

Rum Droppbr. A vintnen Cant» 

Rum Dubber. An ezpert^pickiock. 

Rum Duke. A jolly handsome fellow : also, an odd eccen- 
tric fellow: likewise, the boldest and stoutest fellows 4ately 
among the Alsatians, Minters, and Savoyards, and other 
inhabitants of privileged districts, sent to remove and guavd 
the goods of such bankrupts as intended to take sanctuary 
in those places. Cani. 
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Rum File. Su Rum Divbr. 

Rum FORD. To ride to Rumford ; to have one's backside aew 
bottomed : i. e. ta have a pair of new leather breeches* 
Rumford was formerly a famous place for leather breeches. 
A like saying is current in Norfolk and Suffolk^ of Bungay, 
and for the same reason. Rumford lion; a calf. See £ssEX 
Lion. 

Rum Fun. A sharp trick. Cant, 

Rum Gag&BRS. Cheats who tell wonderfal stories of their 
' sufferings at sea» or when taken by the Algerines. Cant, 

Rum Glymmbr. King or chief of the link-boys. Cant. 

Rum Kicks. Breeches of gold or silver brocade, or richly 
laced with gold or silver. . Cant, 

Rum IVIawnd. Que that counterfeits a fool. Cant. 

Rum Mort. A queen or great lady. Cant, 

Rum Nab. A good hat. 

Rum. Nantz, Good French brandy. 

Rum Ned. A ve^y rich silly fellow. Cant. 

Rump. To rump any oi^e; to turn the back to him: an evo- 
lution sometimes used at court. Rump and a dozen ; a rump 
of beef and a dpeen of claret; an JriMiwager: called, alsO| 
buttock 1^ trimmings. Rump-and-kidney-men; fiddlers 

. that play at feasts, fairs, wedctings, &c. and live chiefly on 
the remnants. , 

Rum Pad. The highway. Cant. 

Rum Paddbrs. Highwaymen well mounted and armed. Cant, 

RuMPED* Flogged. Cant* 

Rum P£bpee9. Fine looking-glasses* Cant, 

Rum Prancer. A fine horse. Cant, 

Rumpus. A riot, quarrel, or confusion : a masquerade. 

Rum Quids. A great booty. Cant* 

Rum Ruff Peck. Westphalia ham. Cant, , 

Rum Snitch. A smart fillip on the nose. 

Rum Squeeze. Much wine, or good liquor, given among 
fiddlers. Cant. 

RUMTITUM. Synonymous with prime twig ; in fine order or 
condition. A flash term for a game bull: one that is kept 
On purpose to be baited: and to try the courage of the dogs. 
Bill Gibbons, Caleb Baldwin, Pritchard, &c. were distinguish- 
ed, in the canine fancy ^ for having, in their possession, such 
kind of animals. 

Rum Tol. See Rum Degen. 

Rum Topping. A rich copimode, or woman's head-dress. 

Rum Wiper. See Rum Clout. 

Run Goods. A maidenhead, bemg a commodity never en- 
tered. 

Running Horse, or Nag. A clap, or gleet. 

Running Smobble. Snatching goods off a counter, and 
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throwing them to an accomptiee, Vrh6 h flashes * 4tr ^Hb 
thett. 

Rui9KrT«c^ Stationbm. Httwkers of newspapers^ trialfr, and 
dyinj^ speeches; 

RVNT. A short squat man oy woman! from thtt small cattle, 
called Welsh runts. 

Rush. The rush, is nearly synonymous with the rafuprhut 
the latter often applies to snatthing at'a single artiele. Us a 
silk doak, for tnstanoe, from a ffiilliner's shop*door; wb^r»* 
as, a rush may signify a forcible entry by ^evehilaien iBl» a 
detached dwelling-house for the purpose -of H>bbing Hs 
owners of their money, Ac. A sadden and tiolent effort 40 
get into any place, or, vice versd, to effect yoar €%% as from 
a place of confinement, &c. is called rushh^themt t^rgitUng 
it to 'em upon the rush, •' 

Rushers. Thieves who knock at the doors of great hotasiM in 

London, in summer time, when the families are*gooe oat of 

town, and, on bein^ opened by a wbmaa,- rush id arid rob 

' the house : also, housebreakers who enter lone houses by 

force. . I . 

Russian CoffbB'HdusIs, ot Hotel. The Brown Bear in 
Bow^street, Covent-f;^rdeB, a house of call for thief-takers 
aod runners of the Bow-slreet jttstiee&; a name given by 
some punster of the famify. 

Rustication. Temporary disaiissal for non-observance of 
' college discipline. » ^. . •. .« . .\ 

Rusty. Out of use. To nab the tust; to be refractory: 
properly applied to a restive horse^ and figuratively to the 
human species. To ride tusty; to be sullen: called^ also, 
to ride grub. ' ' 

Rusty Guts. A blunt st^rly fellow : a jocular mienomer of 
resticus. 

Rutting. Copulating^ Rutting time ; the season When deer 
go to rut. 
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SACHEVEREL. The iron door, or blower^ to the mouth of 
a stove : from a divine of that name, who made himself fa- 
mous for blowing the coals of dissension in the latter end of 
the reign of queen Ann. 

Sack. A pocket. To bay the sack ; to get drunk. To dive 
into the sack; to pick a pocket. To break a bottle in an 
empty sack ; a bubble bet, a sa^k with a bottle in fit not 
being an empty sack. 
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Saopi«b. Tq saddle tlie spit; to give a diooer or supptr. • To 
saddle one's nose : to wear spectacles. To saddle a place or 
peDsioD ; to oblige the holder to pay a certain portion of his 
income to some. one nominated by the doaor. Saddle-^ick; 
galled with riding, having lost leather. 
Sab Dog. A wicked debauched fellow ; one of the andenl 
family of the sad dogs. Swift translates it into Latin. I)y 
the words tristis cents* 
Saint. A piece of spoiled timber in a coach-maker's shop, 

like a saint, devoted to the flames. A hypocrite. 
Saint Geoffrey's Day, Never, there being uo saint of that 
name : to-morrow-come-never, when two Sundays come to- 
gether. 
Saint Luke!s Bird. An ox: that evangelist being always re- 
presented with an ox. . 
Saint Monday. A holiday most religiously observed by 
journeyman shoemakers, and other inferior mechanics; 
a profanation of that day, by working, is punishable by 
a fine, particularly among the gentle craft. An Irish* 
man observed, that this saint's anniversary happened every 
week* 
Sal.' An ^hhxt\hiiQn.»u£. mlivatum* .^Itk » high salt in the 

pickling tub, or under a salivation. 
Salesman's Dog. A barker. See Babkbb. 
Salmon, or Salamon. The beggars' sacrament or oalh. 
Salmon-Gundy. Apples, onions, veal or chicken, and 
pickled herrings, minced fine, and eaten with oil and vi- 
negar : some derive the name of this mess from the French 
words eehn man gout^ beoaase the proportions of the difiie- 
rent ingredients are regulated by the palate of the maker ; 
others say it bears the name of the inventor, vfho was a rich 
Dutch merchant ; but the general and most probable opinion 
is, that it was invented by the countess of Salmagondi, one 
of the ladies of Mary de Medecis, wife of King Henry IV. 
of France, and by her brought into France. 
Salt. Lecherous. A salt bitch ; a bitch at heat, or proud 
bitch. Salt eel ; a rope's end, used to correct boys, &c. at 
sea : you shall have a salt eel for supper. 
Salt-Box Cly. The outside coat-pocket, with a flap. 
Salt-Boxes. The condemned cells in Newgate. 
Salt-Pits. Store of attic wit. Ojp/* Univ, cant. 
Sammy. Foolish, silly. 
SdkHHJK Moist sugar. Cant^ 

Sandwich. Ham, dried tongue, or some other salted meat, 
cttt thin, and put between two slices of bread and butter: 
said to be a favourite morsel with the Earl of Sandwich. 
Sandy Pate. A red-haired man or woman. 
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Sakk/Sanky, orCBNTiPBBS. A tailor employed by clotbiem 

in making soldiers' clothing. 
Safsgull. a simple fellow. Sappy, foolish. 
Satyr. A libidinous fellow : those imaginary things are by 

poets reported to be extremely salacious. 
Sadcb-box. a term of familiar raillery, signifying a bold or 
forward person. 

Saunterer. An idle lounging fellow : by some derived from 
BAns terre, applied to persons who, having no lands or home, 
lingered and loitered about. Some derive it from persons de- 
voted to the Holy Land, sainte terre, who loitered about, as 
waiting for company. 

Savs-all. a kind of candlestick used by our frugal fdre-ia- 
thers, to burn snuffs and ends of candles. Figuratively, 
boys running about gentlemen's houses in Ireland, who are 
fed on broken meats that would otherwise be wasted: also, a 
miser. 

Sawn BY. A flitch of bacon. Cant. 

Sawny, or Sandy. A general nick-name for a Scotchman, as 
Paddy is for an Irishman, or Taffy for. a Welshman ; Sawny 
or Sandy being the familiar abbreviation or diminution of 
Alexander, a very favourite name among the Scottish nation. 

Scab. A worthless man or woman. 

ScAiiDER. A clap. The cull has napped a scalder; the fel- 
low has got a clap. 

Scaly. Mean, sordid.- Mow scaly the cove is; how mean 
the fellow is. ^ 

Scaly Fish. An honest, rough, blnnt, sailor. 

Scamp. A highwayman. Royal scamp; a highwayman who 
' robs civilly. Royal foot-scamp ; a footpad who behaves in 
like manner. The game of highway robbery is called the 
scamp. To scamp a person is to rob him on the high- ' 
way. Done for a scamp signifies convicted of a highway 
robbery. 

Scandal-Broth. Tea. 

Scandal Proof. One who has eaten shame and drank after 
it, or would blush at being ashamed. 

ScAPBGALLows. One who deserves and has narrowly escaped 
the gallows: a slip-gibbet; one for whom the gallows is said 
to groan. 

Scapegrace. A wild dissolute fellow. 

Scarce. To make one's self scarce; to steal away. 

Scarlet Horse. A high red, hired or hack horse: a pun on 
the word hired, 

SCAVEY. Sense, knowledge. *^ Massa, me no scavey;*' inaa- 
ter, I don't know, (negro langnage,) perhaps, from the 
French s^avair. 
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Schism Mon&br. A dissenting teacher. 

Schism Shop. A dissenting meeting-house. 

School. A party of persons met together for the purpose 
of gambling. 

School Buttbr. Cobbing, whipping. 

School of Venus. A cyprian lodge. 

Scold's Cure. A coffin. The biowen has )iapped the scold's 
cure ; the wench is in her coffin. 

Sconce. The head, probably, as being the fort and citadel 
of a roan: from sconce, an old name for a fort, derived 
from a Dutch word of the same signification. To build a 
sconce: a military term for bilking one's quarters. To 
sconce or skonce ; to impose a fine. Academical phrase. 

Scot. A person of an irritable temper, who is easily put 
in a passion^ which is often done by the company he is 
with to create fun; such a one is declared to .be a fine 
scoL This diversion is called getting him out, or getting 
him round the comer, from these terms being used by buu* 
hankers, with whom, also, a scot is a bullock of a particular 
breed, which affords superior diversion when hunted. 

Scotch Bait. A bait and a resting on a stick, as practised 
by pedlars. 

Scotch Chocolate. Brimstone and milk. 

Scotch Fiddle. The itch. 

Scotch Greys. Lice. The head-quarters of the Scotch 
greys ; the head of a man full of large lice. 

Scotch Mist. A sober soaking rain; a Scotth mist will 
wet an Englishman io the skin. 

Scotch Pint. A bottle containing two quarts. > 

Scotch Warming Pan, A wench : also, a f— t. 

Scoundrel. A man void of every principle of honour. 

Scour. To scour or score off; to run away: perhaps, from 
score: i. e. full speed, or as fast as legs would carry one: 
also, to wear: chiefly applied to irons, fetters, or hand- 
cuffs, because wearing scours them. He will scour the 
darbies; he will be in fetters. To scour the cramp ring; 
to wear bolts or fetters, from which, as well as from, 
coffin-hinges, rings supposed to prevent the cramp are 
made. 

Scourers. Riotous bucks, who amuse themselves with 
breaking windows, beating the watch, and assaulting every 
person they meet: called scouring the streets. 

Scout. A college errand-boy at Oxford, called a gyp at 
Cambridge : also, a watchman or a watch. Cant, i 

Scout-ken. The watch-house. Cant, 

ScBAO. To hang. 

Scragged. Hanged. 

Scraog'em Fair. A public execution. 
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ScBAOoiNO-PosT. The gallows. Cmt. 

ScRAGOT. Leao, l>ony. 

ScBAP. A TiliaiKNit scliene or pkio. He whiddles the 
whole scrap ; he discovers the whole plan or scheme. 

Scrape. To get into a scrape ; to be involved in a disagreea^ 
ble business. 

SCBAPBR. A fiddler: also, one who ' scrapes plated' for 
mezzotinto prints. 

ScBAPiNO. A mode of expressing dislike to a person, or 
sermon, practised at Oxford by the students, in scraping 
tlwir het against the ground during the preachment ; fre- 
quently done to testify their disapprobation of a proctor 
who has been, they think, too rigorous. 

Scratch. Old Scratch; the Devil: probably from the 
long aipd sharp daws with which lie is frequently delineated. 

ScltATCa. A line made across the prize ring : tip to which 
the boxersare brought when they aet-to, 

ScbAtohLand. Scotland. 

SCESAV& Abank note. Sittadh cant. 

Screen. A bank note. Queer screens ; forged bank notes. 
The cove was twisted for smashing queer screens ; the 
fellow was hanged for uttering forged bank notes. 

SCEBEVB. A letter; or written paper. Cant. 

SCBBW. A skeleton key used by house-breakers to open h 
lock. To stand on the screw signifies that a door is not 
bolted, but merely locked. A turnkey. Cant. 

Screw. To copulate. A female screw; a common pros- 
titute. To screw one up ; to exact upon one in a bargain 
or reckoning. ' 

ScBEW Jaws. A wry-mouthed man or woman. 

Screw loose. This is a complete flash phrase; meaning 
something is wrong. For instance, if people quarrel, who 
have been hitherto friends, it is observed, a screw i$ loote 
among them, &c. 

Scrip. A scrap or slip of paper. The cully freely blotted 
■the scrip, and tipped me forty hogs ; the man freely signed 
the bond, and gave me forty shillings. Scrip is aho a 
Stock Exchange phrase for the last loan or subscription. 
What does scrip go at for the next recounterst what 
does scrip sell for delivered at the next day oi settling? 

SOROBT. To be tipped the scroby ; to be whif^d before 
the justices.- 

SCROOF. A sponge: one who endeavours to live at other 
people's expense, so that he can save his own pockets. 

SCROPB. A farthing. Cant. 

SCR|}R. A low mean fellow, employed in all sorts of dirty 
work. 

SCRUBBADO. The itch. 
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Scui<L. A head ef ^ bouse, or master of 9 college, at the 

universities. 
Scull, or Sculler. A boat rowed by one man with a 

light kind of oar, called a scull : also, a one-horse-chaise 

or buggy. 
Scull Thatcher. A peruke-maker.^ 
Scum. The riff-raff, tag-rag, and bob-tail, or lower order 

of people. V 

ScuRFEB. Laid hold of; taken up : an allusion to the he^d. 

It is a cant phrase to say such an on^ is acurfed:, i, e, he 

has been pulled. 
ScuRKiCK. A halfpenny. Cani. 

Scut. The tail of a hare or rabbit : also, that of a woman. 
Scuttle. To scuttle off; to run away. To scuttle, a ship; 

to make a hole in her bottom in oider to sink her. To 

scuttle a nob ; to break a head. 

" See the ICaptain and Caleb are chackling aroond him. 
As he offered to tcuttle a nob o'er again." 

Lines on RandedPt Bght toUh Turner, vide Btmdaffe Diety, 

Sba Crab. A sailor. 

Sea Lawyer. A shark. ' 

Sealer, or Squeeze Wax. One ready to give hood and 
judgement for goods or money. 

Seat OF Magistra'cy. Proctor's authority. O^f.lJniPnmnt* 

Secret* - He has- been let into the secret; be has been 
cheated at gaming or horse-racing. He or she is in the 
grand secret, i. e. dead. 

Seedy. Poor, pennyless, stiver-cramped, exhausted. 

Sees. The eyes. .Me Daylights. 

Sell. To sell, or to betray a man for interest, is termed, 
that he has been sold like a beast in a market. 

S£ND« To drive or break in. Hand down the jemq^y and 
send it in; apply the crow to the door, and drive it iu* 

Seraglio. A house full of lady*birds;. the name ^i that 
part of the Great Turk's palace where the. women arQ.kept« 

Serve. Tonrve a person, or place, is to rob them; as, I 

. $erv*d him /or his thimble; I robb'd him of hisi watch : that 
crib has been serv'd befare, that shop has been already 
robbed^ &c. To serve a man, also^ aomeliives sigoifies 
to maim, wound, or do him some bodily hurl; am} t^i-^^rve 
him out and outy is to kill him. To utrve a JfeUow wtf is 
to mill him. Eix. gr. / : . 

* ■ ^ 

Aqd all the lads looked ga^^ and bright. 

And gin and genius flashed about. 
And. whosoe'er grew unpoUte, 
* The well-bred'CThampion ikrv'd kim oid. 

.•>t fiieCrik^^Mpmif'i* 
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SSRVED. Pound-gutlty. Conticted. Ordered to he punisbed 

or transported. To serve a cull out; to beat a man soundly. 

Set. a dead set: a concerted scheme to defraud a person 

by gaming. 
Setter. A bailiff's follower, who, like a setting dog, follows 
and points out the game for. his master: alsa, sometimes 
an exciseman. 
Settle. To knock down or stun any one. We settled the 
cull by a stroke on his nob ; we stunned the fellow by a 
blow on the head. 
Set-to. Sparring. 

Seven-sided Animal. A one-eyed man or woman, each 
having a right side and a left side, a fore side and a back 
side, an outside and an inside, and a blind side. 
Shabbaroon. An ilUdressed shabby fellow: also, a mean- 
spirited person. 
Shag. To copulate. He is but bad shag; he is no able 

woman's man. 
Shag-bag, or Shake-bag. ' A poor sneaking fellow; a man 

of no spirit: a term borrowed from the cock-pit. 
Shake. To shake one's elbow; to game with dice. To 

shake a cloth in the wind; to be hanged. in chains. 
Shake. To draw any thing from the pocket. He shook the 
swell of his fogle; he robbed the gentleman* of his silk 
handkerchief. To steal, or rob; as, I shook a chest of 
slop, I stole a chest of tea; I've been shook of my skin, I 
have been robbed of my purse. A thief, whose pall has 
been into any place for the purpose of robbery, will say, on 
his coming out. Well, is it all right? have you shook? 
meaning, did you succeed in getting any thing 1 When two 
persons rob in company, it is generally the province, or 
part, of one ioshake, (that is, to obtain the swagg,) and the 
other to carry, (that is, to bear it to a place of safety). 
Shallow. A whip hat, so called from the want of depth 

in the crown. Lilly Shallow. A whit& whip hat. 
Shallow Pate. A simple fellow. 

Sham. A cheat, or trick. To cut a sham ; to cheat or de- 
ceive. Shams ; false sleeves to put on over a dirty shirt, 
or iklse sleeves with ruffles to put over a plain one. To 
shamAbram; to counterfeit sickness. 
Shamble. To walk awkwardly. Shamble-legged; one that 

walks wide, and shuffles about his feet. 
Shan. Bad money. Omt 
Shanks. Legs, or gams. 
Shanks's Naggt. To ride Shanks's naggy ; to travel on foot. ' 

Scotch, 
Shannon. A river in Ireland: it is said, persons dipped in 
that river are perfectly and for ever cured of^ bashfiilnesst 
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Shapes. To show one's shapes ; to be stripped^ or made to 
peel at the whipping-post. 

Shappo, or Shap. A hat : corruption of chapeau. Cant. 

Shark. A sharper : perhaps from his pre^^ing upon any one 
he can lay hold of : also, a custom-house officer, or tide* 
waiter. Sharks; the first order of pick-pockets. Bow- 
street term, A. D. 1785. 

SuTABP. Subtle, acute, quick-witted; also, a sharper or cheat, 
in opposition to a flat, dupe, or gull. Sharp's the word and 
quick's the motion with him ; said of any one very attentive 
to his own interest, and apt to take all advantages. Sharp 

. set; hungry. 

Sharper. A cheat, one that lives by his wits. Sharpers', 
tools ; a fool and false dice ; any cross-cove, in general, is 
called a «Aarp in opposition to a ^f, or square cove ; but 
this is only in a comparative sense in the course of conver- 
sation. 

Shaver. A cunning shaver ; a subtle fellow, one who trims 
close, an acute cheat. A young shaver; a boy. Sea 

Shavings. The clippings of money. 

She House. A house where the wife rules ; or, as the term 

is, wears the breeches. . 
She Napper. A woman thief-catcher; also, a bawd or pimp. 
Sheep's Head. Like a sheep's head, all jaw; saying of a 

talkative man or woman. 
Sheepish. Bashful. A sheepish fellow; a bashful. or shame- 
faced fellow. To cast a sheep's eye at any thing; to look 

wishfully at it. 
Sheepskin Fiddler. A drummer. 
Shelf. On the shelf, i.e. pawned. 
Shelling-out. Clubbing money together. Come, shell out. 

Cant. To shell out the shiners ; to produce the guineas. 
Sheriff's Journeyman. The hangman. 
Sheriff's Ball. An execution. To dance at the sheriff's 
. ball, and loll out one's tongue at the company ; to be hanged, 

or go to rest in a horse's night cap, i. e. a halter. 
Sheriff^i| Bracelets. Handcuffs. 
Sheriff's Hotel. A prison. 
Sheriff's Picture Fi^amb. The gallows. 
Shbrk. To evade or disappoint : to sherk one's duty. 
Sherry. To run away: sherry off. 
Shewing a Leg. To bolt ; to run away. Cant. 
Shifting. Shuffling; tricking. Shifting cove, i. e. a person 

who lives by tricking. 
Shifting Ballast. A term usedl)y sailors, to signify soldiers, 
. passengers, or any landsmen on board. 

o 
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Shillalit. An oaken HlpUngy or cudgel : from a wvodi 4^ 
that name famous for its oaks. /nrt. 

Shilly-shally. Irresolute. To stand, shitty •ahaliif; td 

• hesitate, or stand in doubt. 

Shindy. A dance. Sea phrase. 

Shine. It shineslike a sh-tt-n barn-door. 

Shiner. A looking-glass. Cant. 

Ship blown up at Point Nonplus exemplifies the ^iit^$ 
of a man when plucked pennyless; or genteelly expeiM. ' 
(ktf» Unh. cmnt. 

Ship Shape. Proper, as it ought to be. Sea pkrase. 

Sh-t-ng through the Teeth. Vomiting. Hark ye, friend, 

« have you got a padlock on your a-se» that yon sb-ie 
through your teeth? Vulgar address to one vomiting. 

Sb«t Saok. a dastardly fellow: also, a non-confbrmtst. 
> This appellation is said to have originated from the fbl- 
lowing story: — After the restoration, the laws against 
tbe non-eonformists were extremely severe. They some^ 
times met in very obscure places : and there is a tradttion 
that one of their congregations were assembled in a barn, 
the rendezvous of beggars and other vagrants, where the 
preaeherv for want of a ladder or tub, was suspended in 
a sack fixed to the beam. His discourse that <lay being 
on the Last Judgement, he particularly attempted to describe 
the terrors of the wicked at tbe sounding of the troatpetv 
on which a trumpeter to a puppet-show, %vbo had taken 
refuge in that barn, and lay hid under the straw, sounded 

- a ' charge. The congregation, struck with the utmost 
consternation, fled in an instant from the place, leaving 
their affrighted teacher to shift for himself. The effects 
of his terror are said to have appeared at the bottom of 
the sack, and to have O0pasioned that oppriSbrioas appeU 
lation by which tbe nonconformists were vulgarly distin- 
guished. 

Shod all BOUND. A parson who attends a funen^ is said 
to be shod all round, when he receives a hat-band> gloves, 
and scarf; many «lioeings being only partial. 

Shoolb. To go skulking about. 

Shoot the Cat. To vomit from excess of liquor: oalM, 
also, catting. 

Shopliftbr. One that steals whilst pretending to pusdMise 
goods in a shop. 

Short. A dram unlengtbened by water. Catii. 

" I'll take a drop of ihort." 

Short-h««lbd Wench. A girl apt to fall on her back. 
Shot. To pay one's shot; to pay one's share of reck#ii- 
ing. Shot beiwixt wind and water; poxed or clapped. 
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StiorrBK HKitBTfiG. A thin meagre fdiow. 

ShouIiItbr Clappbb. a bailiff, or member of the hold- 

fiist'dub. Sfaoalder^chipped; arrested. 
SH<t>ULDBR Fbast. A dhiiKr given after a 'funeral, to those 

whd have carried the corpse. 
Shoulder Sham. A partner to a file. See Filb. 
Shoving the Moon. Moving goods by mooslight ta prevetif 

their being siezed by the landlord. Cant. 
Shove in the Mouth* A dram. 
Shovel. To be pot to bed with a shovel; to be bnried.* 

He or she was fed with a fire-shovel; a saying of a person 

with a large mouth. 
Shovb the TuMiiLBB. To be whipped at the cart's tail. 
Srrbix. a tailor. 
Srrtmp. a diminutive person. 
SnupVLB. To make nse of false pretences, or vniiiir shifts. 

A shuflling fellow; a sivppery shifting fellow. 
Shutter Racket. The practice of robbhg houses, or 

shops, by boring a bok m the window-shutterSi alid tdcing 

out a pane of glass. 
Sht Cock. One who keeps within doors for fear of bailiffeC 
Sht for it. '* I must have a shy far it, if I lose my ttiick," 

I. e. I will have a fight befere 1 give up my right. Cawim 
Sice. Sixpence. 
Sick as a Horse. Horses are said to be e&tremely sick 

at then- stomachs, from being unable to relieve themselves 

by vomiting. Bracken, indeed, in his Farriery, gives an 

instance of that evacuation being procured, but by a means 

which, he says, would make the Devil vomit. Such as 

may have occasion to administer an emetic either to the 

animal or the fiend, may consult his book f»r the recipe. 
Side Pocket. He has as much need of a wife as a dog of 

a side-pocket; said of a weak old debilitated man. He 

wants it as much as a dog does a side-pocket; a simile used 

for one who desires any thing by no means necessary. 
SiBLBDYWRY. Crookcd. 
Sign of a House to Let. A widow^s weeds.. 

f Five Shillings. The crown. 
Sign of the^^ Ten Shillings. The two crowns. 

( Fifteen Shillings. The three crpwns. 
Silence. To silence a man ; to knock bim down, or stun 

him. Silence in the court, the cat is p — ing; a gird upon 

any one rec|utring Silence dtineeessarily. 
Silent Flute. Synonymous with Sugar Stick, &c. 
Silk Port. Assumption of a gentleman commoner's gown. 

Osf, I/uhV. e&HL 
StLK Snatchbrs. Thieves who snatch hoods or bonnets 

from persons waHcing in the streets. 

o2 
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SlLTBE Lacbd* Rcpkte with lice. IW cave's kUai^* »e 
•tlrer laced ; tbe fellow's breeches are covered with lice. 

SiMBOKiTBt, (at Cambridfre,) the followen of the Rcr. 
Charles Sioieoii, fellow of Kiii|;'s College, * author of Ske- 
letons of Semonsy and preacher at Trinity choreh; they 
are, in fact, rank meihodists. 

8llf Kiv. A Ibolish fellow. 

Simon* Sixpence. Simple Simon; a natnral, a siUy fellow; 
Simon Sock-egg sold his wife for an addle dock-egg. 

4lM PBR« To smile : to simper like a firmity kettle. 

SiMPLBS. Physical herbs: also, follies. He mnst go to 
Battersea, to be cut for the simples — Battersea is a place 
Jimoos for its garden grounds, some of which were for* 
merly appropriated to the growing of simf^es for apothe- 
caries^ who, at a certain season, used to go down to select 

. their stock for the ensuing year, at which time the gar- 
deners were said to cut their -simples ; whence it became 
a popular joke to advise young people to go to Batterse», 
at that time, to have their simples .cat, or to be cot for the 
simples. 

SiMBiiETON. Abbreviation of simple Tony or Anibony, a 
ibolish fellow. 

SiNO. To call out; the coves sing out beef; they call out 
stop thief. 

SiMO Small. To be humbled, confounded, or abashed, to have 
little or nothing to say for one's self, to eat humble pie. Cant. 

iSlNOLB Pbbpbr. a person having but one eye. 

SiNOLBTON. A corkscrew* made by a famous cutler of that 
name, who lived in a place called Hell, in Dublin; his 
screws are< remarkable for their i^xcellent temper. 

Sir John. Tbe old title for a country parson : as Sir John 
of Wrotham, mentioned by Shakspeare. Obsolete. 

Sir John Barlbtcorn. Strong beer. 

Sir Loin. The sur, or upper loin, 

Sir Rbvbrbncb. Human excrement, a t<^d. 

Sir Sydney. A clasp knife. Cant. 

Sir Timothy.. One who, from a desire of being tlie head 
of the company, pays the reckoning, or, as the term is, 
stands squire. See Sqcirb« 

SiTTiNO BRBECHES. One who stay3 late in company, is 
•aid to have his sitting breeches on, or that he wUl sit 
longer than a hen. 

Six AND Eioht-pbncb Au attorney, whose fee on several 
occasions is fixed at that sum. 

Six and Tips* Whisky and small beer. Irish. 

Six Bob Bit. A six-shilling-iiieGe. Scotch cant. • 

SrxBS AND Sevens. L^ at sixes and sevens: i.c in 
conAision; commonly said of a room where the furni- 
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ture, &€• is scattered about ; or of a basiness left un- 
settled. 

Size of Alb. Half a pint. Size of bread and cheese ; a 
certain quantity. Sizings ; Cambridge term for the college 
allowance from the buttery, called, at Oxford, battles. 

SiZB. (Cambridge.) To supat one's own expense. Unman 
asks you to sup, he treats you; if to size, you pay for 
what you eat — liquors only being provided by the inviter. 

Sizar. (Cambridge.) Formerly students, who came to the 
university for purposes of study and emolument. But 
at present they are just as gay and dissipated as their 
fellow collegians. About fifty years ago, they were on a 
footing with the servitors at Oxford ; but, by the exertions 
of the present Bishop of Llandaff, who was himself a 
sizar, they were absolved from all marks of inferiority 
or of degradation. The chief difference at present be- 
tween them and the pensioners, consists in the less amount 
of their college fees. The saving thus made induces 
many extravagant fellows to become sizars, that they 
may have more money to lavish on their dogs, pieces, &c. 

Skew. A cup, or beggar's wooden dish. 

Skewvow, or All askew. Crooked, inclining to one side. 

Skin. In a bad skin ; out of temper, . in an ill humour* 
Thin-skinned; touchy, peevish. 

Skin. A purse. Frisk the skin of the Stephen; empty the 
money out of the purse. Queer skin; an empty purse. 
To 8trip a man of all his money at play, is termed skinning 
him. ^ ' \ ! ' • . , s. 

Skin Flint. .An avaricious man or woman. 

Skink. To skink, is to wait on the company, ring tlie bell,, 
stir the fire, and snuff the candles v the duty of the young- 
est officer in the military mess. See Boors.. 

Skins. A tanner. 

Skip Jacks. Youngsters that ride horses on sale, horse* 
dealers' boys: also,, a plaything made for children with the 
breast-bone of a goose. 

Skip Kennel. A footman. 

Skipper. A barn. Cant. Abo, the captain of a Dutch 
vessel. 

Skit. To wheedle. Cant. 

Skit. A joke. A satirical hint. 

Skulker. A soldier who, by feigned sickness, or other 
pretences, evades his duty; a sailor who keeps below in 
time of danger: in the civil line, one who keeps out of 
the way when any work is to be done. To skulk ; to 
hide one's self, to avoid labour or duty. 

Sky Blue.. Gin. 

Sky Farmers. Cheats who pretend they were farmers. 
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in the kle of Sky, or some other itMOte ^ace^ and were 

ruioed by a flood, hurricane, or some such publie cala- 
mity: or else, called sky farmers from their faram being 

In nubihu, (in the clouds). 
Sky Pari/>ub. The garret, or upper story. 
Slabberiko Bib. A parson's or lawyer^s tiand. 
Slao. a "slack-mettled fellow, one not ready to resent an 

affiront. 
Slam. A trick : also, a game at whist lost without scoring 

one. To slam to a door; to shut it with violence. 
Slamkin. a female sloveoy one whose clothes seem hung 

on with a pitch«-fork, a careless trapes. 
Slang. A letter* Double-slanged; doubie^ironed. Now 

double-slanged into the ceils for a crop he is knocked 

down; he is double-ironed in the condemned cells, and 

ordered to be hanged. 
Slano* To defraud a person of any part of his due, is 

called slanging him: also, to cheat by false weights or 

measures, or other unfair means. 
Slanoino-dubs. When a man suspects that he has been 

curtailed of any portion of his just right, be will say, 

there has been tianging-dues concerned. 
Slaf-banq Shop. A petty cook's shop, where there is 

no credit given, but what is had must be paid for difwm 

wUh the ready slap-bang, i. e* immediately. This is a 

common appellation for a night-ceHar frequented by thieves, 

and sometimes for a stage-coach or caravan. 
Slapdash. Immediately, instantly, or suddenly. 
Slap up. Synonymous with hangup: as, ** To morrow, 

please the pigs, I'll take a prime slap up walk/' 
Slasher. A bullying, riotous fellow. Irish, 
Slat. Half a crown. Cant. 
Slate. A sheet. Cant, 
Slater'8 Pan. The gaol at Kingston, in Jamaica; Slater 

is the deputy provost-marshal. 
Slavey. A servant of either sex. Cant, 
Sleek Wipes. Silk handkerchiefs. Cant. 
Sleeping Partner. A partner in a trade, or shop, who 

lends his name and money, for which he receives a share 

of the profit, without doing any part of the business. 
Sleepy. Much worn: the cloth of your coat must he ei- 

tremely sleepy, for it has not had a nap this long time* 
Sleeveless Ere and. A fool's errand, in search of what 

it is impossible to find. 
Slice. To take a slice; to intrigue, particularly with a 

married woman, because a slice off a cut loaf is not missed* 
Sl^iP. The slash pocket in the skirt of a coat behind, 
Slipgibbet. See Scapegallows. 
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SdlFFEBY Chap. One on whom there can be no depen- 
dance, a shuffling fellow. 

Slipslops. Tea, water-gruel, or any innoiceiit beverage 

• t^n medicinally. 

Slip the Wind. To die. Cant. 

Slop. Tea. How the blowens lush the slop; hfjm the 
wenches driok lea I 

Slope it. To eat it or drink it. CaU. 

Slop-Feedbb. a tea-spoon. Cant. 

Slops. Wearing apparel and bedding used by seames. 

Slop-Seller. A dealer in those articles, who keeps a slop- 
shop. 

Slop-Tubs. Tea-things. Come, Moll, cut the slop-tubs; 
come, Mary, put away the tea-things. Cant. 

'* Our stop-fubj being clean away, 
And all our ekaAter-broth moppM up. 
We,* &c. &c. 

Earet* act from a TTm Cmtnster Ditty. 

4 

Slouch. A stooping gait, a negligent slovenly fellow. To 

slouch; to hang down one's head. A slouched hat; a hat 

whose brims are let down. 
Slour. To lock up ; to fasten ; to button up one's coat ; 

to make all secure. Cant, 
Slubbbr de Gullion. a dirty nasty feUow. 
Slug. A piece of lead of any shape, to be fired from a. 

blunderbuss. To fire a slug; to drink a dram. 
Sluo-a-bed. a drone, one that cannot rhe in the morning. 
Sluicery. a gin-shop. Cant. 
Sluice your Gob. Take a hearty drink. 
Slum. A room. Cant. 
Slum. Gammon. 

^ And thus, without more sZum, began." 

Vide RandcdPs Diary. 

Slum (Up to). Not to be ganMBoned. 

Slub. To slur, is a method of cheating at dice: also, to^ 

cast a refleotioB on any one's character, to scandalise. 
Slush. Greasy dish-water, or the akkimmings of a pot where 

fat meat has been boiled. 
Slush Bucket. A foul feeder, one that eats much greasy food. 
Sly, Under the rose; transacting business privately, is 

frequently said to be done *' upon the slyT Cant. 
Sly Boots. A cunniBg fellow, imder the mask of simplicity. 
Smabblbd, or Snabbled. Killed in t>attle. 
Smack. To kiss. I had a smack at her muns ; I kissed 

hersEMMitb. To smack calf's skin; to kiss the hook, i.e. 

to take an oath* The queer cuffin bid me smack calf's 
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Bkitii bat I only liiiB8«d ray thtnab; tlie ji»tice 'kM^Me 

kiss the book, but I only kissed my thttmb. 
Smackino Cote. A coachman. 
Smack Smooth. Level with the surface, every thing eat 

away. 
Small Clothes. Breeches : a gird at the affected delicacy 

of the present age ; a suit being called coat, waistcoat, and 

articles, or ^mall clothes. 
Smart Money. Money allowed to soldiers or sailors for 

the loss of a limb, or other hurt received in the service. 
Smash. Leg of mutton and smash ; a leg of mutton and 

mashed turnips. Sea term. 
Smash. To break : also, to kick down stairs. Caut. To 

smash ; to pass counterfeit money. 

" Sbeifiuuft*d the lamp that gave them light. 
Which down in discord fell." 

Vide RandalCB Scrop Book. 

Smashes. A person who lives by passing base coin. The 
cove was fined in the steel for smashing ; the fellow was 
ordered to be imprisoned in the house of correction for 
uttering base coin. 

Smashing. Passing of counterfeit coin. Cant. 

Smear. A plasterer. 

Smear Gelt. A bribe. German. 

Smeller. A nose. Smellers ; a cafs whiskers. 

Smelling Cheat. An orchard, or garden : also, a nosegay. 
Cant. 

Smelts. Half guineas. Cant. 

Smicket. a smock, or woman's shiift. 

Smirk. A finical spruce fellow. To smirk; to. smile, or 
look pleasantly. 

Smish. a shirt. Cant. 

Smitbr. An arm. To smite one's tutor; to get money 
from him. Academic term. 

Smithfibld Bargain. A bargain whereby the purchaser 
is taken in. This is likewise frequently used to express 
matches or marriages contracted solely on the score of in- 
terest, on one or both sides, where the fair sex are bonght 
and sold like cattle in Smithfield. 

Smock-faced. Fair-faced. 

Smoke. To observe, to suspect. 

Sm6ker. a tobacconist. 

Smoky. Curious, suspicious; inquisitive. 

Smooch. Dried leaves of the ash-tree, used by the smug- 
glers for adulterating the black or bohea teas. 

Smous. a German Jew. 

Smug. A nick name for a blacksmith : also, neat and spruce. 

Smug Lay. Persons who pretend to be smugglers of lace 
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■and . f ahm b le articles ; 4hese men hoimm moaey of ptiMi* 
<MUi8 by depositing tiiese goods in their hands: they sbortly 
afterwards decamps and the publican discoverfr too late 
that he has been duped« and, on opening the pretended 
treasure, he finds trifling articles of no value. 

Smuggling Ken. A bawdy-house. 

Smusa. To snatch, or seize suddenly. 

Smut« Bawdy. Smutty story ; an indecent story. 

Smvt. . A copper. A grate. Old iron. The cove was 
lagged Cot a smut; the fellow was transported for stealing 
a copper. 

Snabble. To rifle or plunder: also, to kill* 

Snack. A share. To go snacks ; to be partners. 

Sn APPLE. To steal. To snaffle any one's poll; to steal his wig. 

Snaffler. a highwayman. Snaffler of prancers; a horse 
stealer. 

Snaggs. Large teeth: also, snails. 

Snapdragon. A Christmas gambol: raisins and almonds 
being put into a bowl of brandy, and the candles extin- 
guished, the spirit is set on fire, ^ and the company scram- 
ble for the raisins. 

Snafpers. Pistols. 

Snap the Glaze. To break shop-windows or show-glasses* 

Snatch Cly. A thief who snatches women's pockets. 

Sneak. A pilferer. Morning sneak ; one who pilfers early 
in the morning, before it is light. Evening sneak; an 
evening pilferer. Upright sneak; one who steals pewter 
pots from the alehouse boys employed to collect them. 
To go upon the sneak ; to steal into houses whose doors 
are carelessly left open. CanL 

Sneaker. A small bowl. 

Sneaking Budge. One that robs alone. 

Sneaksby. A mean-spirited kIIow, a sneaking cur. 

Sneering. Jeering^ nickering, laughing in scorn. 

Sneezer, or Sneezing-Coffer. A snu^-box. 

Snib. a prig. Scotch cant. 

Snicker. A glandered horse. 

Snicker, or Snigger. To laugh privately, or in one's 
sleeve. 

Snilch. To eye, to look at any thing attentively: the cull 
snilches. Cani. 

SNiPES. Scissors. Cani. 

Snitch. To turn snitch, or snitcher; to turn informer. 
A person who becomes king's 'evidence on such an occasion^ 
is said to have turned mUch; an informer, or tale-bearer, 
in general, is called a mt^cA, or a snitching tascal, in which 
sense snitching is synonymous with nosings or cifmng it. 

Sniv. Hold your tongue: or, sniv that. Cant, 
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SftnfBii* Tocty, or throw the soot or SMvri iboiit. Sni- 

velliog; crying; A snivelliDg fell«w; one tiurtwhiOM or 

complains. \ 

Smoach. To speak through the nose, to soofile. 
Snob. A nick name for a shoemaker. > 

Snooze^ or Snoodgb. To sleep. To snooxe with a mort ; 

to sleep with a wench. Cant. 
Snoozing Kbn. A brothel. The swell was spiced in a 

snoozing-kenof his screens; the gentleman was robbed of 

his bank-notes in a brothel. 
Snoozy. A nigbt^constable* Cant, 
Snout. A hogshead. Cant. 
Snow. Linen hung out to dry or bleach. Spice the snow; 

to steal the linen. 
Snowball. A jeering appellation for a negro. 
Snub. To check, or rebuke. 
Snub Dbvil. A parson. 
Snub Noas. A short nose turned up at the end. 
Snudgb. a thief who hides himself under a bed, in order 

to rob the house. 
Snuff. To take snuff; to be offended. 
Snuffing. Going into a shop on some pretence, watehing 

an opportunity to throw a handful of snuff in the eyes 

of the shop*keeper, and then running off with any valuable 

article yoo can lay hands on $ this is called uiuffing him, 
. or giving it to him on the muff-^aeket. 
Snupflb. To speak through the nose. » 
Snuffles. A cold in the head, attended with a ruMiBg at 

the nose. 
Snuffy. Drunk. Cant. 
Snug. All's snug; all's quiet. 
Soak. To drink. . An old soaker; a dnmkard, one that 

moistens his day to make it stick together. 
SocKBT-MoNBY. A whoTc's fee, or hire: also, momqr paid 

for a treat,, by a married man caught in an intrigue. 
Soft. Bank-notes. Cant. 
SoLDiBB. A red herring. 
Soldier's Bottlb. A laife one. 
SoLDiBB's Mawno. A pretended soldier, beggii^ with a 

counterfeit wound, which he preleads to have reocived at 

some famous siege or battle. 
Soldiee's Pomatum. A piece of fallow candle. 
SoLFA. A parish-clerk. 
Solomon. The mass. Cant. 
Solo Playeb. A miserable peribrmer on any instrument, 

who always play» alone, because no one will slay in the 
. n>om to faemr him. 
Son of Praitlbmbnt. A lawyer. 
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Soi- 

9 or SoNO< He changed his song ; he altered his account or en- 

deace. It was bought for an old song^ i. e. very cheap. 

His morning and his evening songs do not agree; he tells a 

different story. 

ort; Sop* A bribe. A sop for Cerberus; a bribe for a porter, 

turnkey, or gaoler. 
in a Soph. (Cambridge.) An under graduate in his second 
i of year. 

Sorrel. A yellowish red. Sorrel-pate ; one having red 

hair. 
Sorrow shall bb his Sops. He shall repent this. Sorrow 
ow; go by me ; a common expletive used by the Presbyterians in 

Ireland. Obsolete. 
Sorry. Vile, mean, worthless. A sorry fellow, or hussy ; 

a worthless man or woman. 
Sot-Weed. Tobacco. 
$00. Not a sou; not a penny. F^renck. 
rder Soul-case. The body. He made a hole in his soul-case; 
he wounded him. 
Soul in Soak. Drunk. Sea term. 
biog Sound, or Sounding, means generally to draw from a per- 
son, in an artful manner, any particulars you want to be- 
come acquainted with ; for instance, to sound a kid, a por- 
ter, &c. is to pump out of him the purport of his errand, 
the bundle, or load. Sec. that your pall may know how toac* 
cost him, in order to nap the swag. To sound a cly is to 
touch a person's pocket gently on the outside, in order to 
ascertain the nature of its contents. Cant. 
Sounders. A herd of swine. 

South Jeopardy. Terrors of insolvency. Oxf. Univ. cant. 
Sow. A fat woman. He has got the wrong sow 1^ the ear ; 
be mistakes his man. Drunk as David's sow ; See David's 
Sow. 
Sow's Baby. A sucking pig. 
Sow Child. A female child. 
Spado. A sword. Spanish^ 
Spangle, A seven-shilling-piece. 
• Spanish. The Spanish ; ready money. 
Spanish Coin. Fair woi'ds and complipents. 
Spanish Faggot. The sun. 

Spanish Padlock. A kind of girdle contrived by jealous 
husbands of that nation to secure the chastity of their 
wives. 
Spanish, or King op Spain's Trumpeter. An ass when 

braying. 
Spank. (Whip.) To run neatly along, between a trot and 
gallop. Tlie tits spanked it to town; the horses went mer- 
rily along all the way to town. 
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Spank is^ among the tbieTeSy to break a pane of glas^ in a 
shop-windowy and make a sudden snatch at some article of 
value, having previously tied the shop*door with a strong 
cord on the outside, so as to prevent any pursuit, or the 
shopman from getting out till you have had full time to 
escape with the booty. 

Spanking. Large. 

Spanks, or Spankers. Money : also, blows with the open 
hand. 

Spark. A spruce, trim, or smart fellow. A man that is 
always thirsty, is s^d to have a spark in his throat. 

Sparking Blows. Blows given by cocks before they close, 
or, as the term is, mouth it: used figuratively for words 
previous to a quarrel. 

Sparkish. Fine, gay. 

Sparrow. Mumbling a sparrow ; a cruel sport, frequently 
practised at wakes and fairs : for a small premium, a booby 
having his hands tied behind him, has the wing of a cock- 
sparrow put into his mouth; with this hold, without any 
other assistance than the motion of his lips, he is to get the 
sparrow's head into his mouth; on attempting to do which, the 
bird defends itself surprisingly, frequently pecking the 
mumbler till his lips are covered with blood, and he is 
obliged to desist : to prevent the bird from getting away, he 
is fastened by a string to a button of the booby's coat. 

Sparrow-mouthed. Wide-mouthed, like the mouth of a 
sparrow : it is said of such persons, that they do not hold 
their mouths by lease, but have it from year to year; i.e. 
from ear to ear. One whose mouth cannot be enlarged 
without removing their ears, and who, when they yawn, 
have their heads half off. 

Spatch Ck)CK. [Abbreviation of despatch cock.} A hen jnst 
killed from the roost, or yard, and immediately skinned, split, 
and broiled : an Irish, dish upon any sudden occasion. 

Speak* Any thing stolen. He has made a good speak ; he 
has stolen something considerable. 

Speak with. To rob. I spoke with the cull on the cheity- 
coloured prancer; I robbed the man on the black hone. 
Cant. ^ 

Speckled Wipe. A coloured handkerchief. Cant, 

Spell. A playhouse. Cant. 

Spice. To rob. Spice the swell ; rob the gentleman. The 
spice is the game of footpad robbery : describing an exploit 
of this nature, a rogue Will say, I spiced a swell of so mocb, 
naming the booty obtained. A spice b a footpad robbery. 

Spice Gloak. A footpad robber. 

Spice Islands. A privy. Stink^hole bay, or Dilberry-cieek. 
The fundament. 
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Spiber-shanked. Thin-legged. 

Spiflicatb. To confound, silence, or dumbfound. 

Spilt. A small reward or gift. 

Spilt. Thrown from a horse, or overturned in a carriage. 
" Pray, Coachee, don't spill us." 

Spindle-shanks. Slender legs. 

Spirit away. To kidnap, or inveigle away. 

Spiritual Flesh-Broker. A parson. 

Spit. He is as like his father as if he was spit out of his 
m(ihth : said of a child much resembling his father. 

Spit. A sword. 

Spitfire. A violent pettish, or passionate person. 

Spliced. Married ; an allusion to joining two ropes ends by 
splicing. Sea term. 

Split Crow. The sign of the spread eagle, which b^ing 
represented with two heads on one neck, gives it somewhat 
the appearance of being split. 

Split-Cause. A lawyer. 

Split Fig* A grocer 

Spoil Iron. The nick-name for a smith. 

Spoil it. To throw some obstacle in the way of any project 
or undertaking, so as to cause its failure, is termed spoiling 
it. In like manner, to prevent another person from succeed- 
ing in his object, either by a wilful obstruction, or by some 
act of imprudence on your part, subjects you to the charge 
of having spoiled him. Speaking of some particular species 
of fraud or robbery^ which, after a long series of success, 
is now become stale or impracticable from the public being 
guarded against it, Xhe family will say, that ffflwe is apoHed 
at last. So having attempted the robbery of any particular 
house or shop, and by miscarrying caused such an alarm as 
to render a second attempt dangerous or impolitic, they 
will say, that place is spoiled, it is useless to try it on any 

more. , 

Spoil Pudding. A parson who preaches long sermons, keep- 
ing his congregation in church till the puddings are overdone. 
Spunge. a thirsty fellow, a great drinker. To spunge ; to 
eat and drink at Another's cost. Spungmg-house ; a bailiff s 
lock-up-house, or repository, to which persons arrested are 
taken till they find bail, or have spent all their money : a 
house where every species of fraud and extortion is practised 

spunk" ' RX^ttcUL^^^^^ S:- kind of fungus prepared for 
tinder ; figuratively, spirit, courage. 

S "Xlis?VJ^S'no„sensical; a n.ao «ho has 
b^n drinking till he becomes disgusting by bis very nd.cw- 
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louB behaviout, is said to be spoony driink ; aad fi o mlw ii e e 
it is usual to call ' a very pratiog shallow fellow^ a rank 
spoon. 
Spobt. To exhibit; as Jack Jehu sported a new gig yester- 
day, I shall sport a new suit next week. To sport or flash 
one's ivories ; to show one's teeth. To sport timber; to keep 
one's outside door shot: this term is used in the inns «f 
court to signify denying one'if self. N.B. The word sport 
was in great vogue in the years 17dd and 1784. 
Spout. To pledge any property at a pawnbroker's is termed 

spouting it, or shoving it up the spout. 
Spouting Club. A meeting of apprentices and mecbaDics to 
rehearse different characters ki plays: thus forming recniils^ 
for the strolling companies. 
Sfoutbd. Pawned. 
Spread. Butter. 

Spread. Twig his spread ; i. e. umbrella. Cant. 
Spread Eagle. A soldier tied to the halberts in ord^r ^ be 
whipped ; his attitude bearing some likeness to that figare, 
as painted on signs. 
Sprbb. a frolic. Fun. A drinking bout.. A party of plea- 
sure. 
Spring-ankle Warehouse. Newgate; any gaoK Irish. 
Squab. A fat man or woman ; from their likeness to a well- 
stuffed conchy called also a squab. A new-hatehed 
chicken. 
Square. All fair, upright, and honest, practices are called the 
square, in opposition to the cross. Any thing you have bought 
oracquired honestly is termed a square article; and any trans- 
action which is fairly and equitably conducted is said to be 
a square concern. A tradesman, or other person^ who is 
considered by the world to be an honest man, and who is 
unacquainted with fiimiiy people, and their system of opera- 
tion^ is, by the latter, emphatically styled a square cove : 
whereas an old thief who has acquired an independence, 
and now confines himself to square practices, is called, by 
his old palls, a flash cove, who has tyed up prigging. See 
Cross and Flat. In making a bargain or contract, any 
overture considered to be really ikir and reasonable, is de- 
clared to be a square thing, or to be upon the square. To 
be upon the square with any person is to have mutually set- 
tled all accounts between you both up to that moment. To 
threaten another that you will be upon the square with him 
some time, signifies that you will be even with him for some 
supposed injury, &c. 
Squarb Crib. A respectable house, of good repute, whose 
inmates, their mode of life and connexions, are all perfectly 
on the square. See Cross Crib. 
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Sqi^JiRB Toss. An old maii: square-toed slioes were an- 
citfDtly worn in oonunoay and long retained by old men. 

SguBAK. A narrow escape^ a chance : he had a squeak for 
.bis life. To squeak; to confess, to peach, or turn stag. 
Tiiey sqdeak beef upon us ; they cry out thieves after us. 
Cant. 

SgUEAKER. A bar-boy t also, a bastard- or any other child. 
To stifle the squeaker ; to murder a bastard, or throw it in- 
to the neoessacy house* Organ-pipes are likewise called 
aqoeakl^rs. The squeakers are meltable ; the small pipes are 
siliren CanL 

Squeal. An informer. Scotch cant. 

Squbeeb. The neck. Cant. 

Squbbzb-Crab. a sour-looking, shrivelled, diminutive fel- 
low. 

Sqi^bbze-Wax. a good-natured foolish fellow, ready to be- 
come security for another, under band and seal. 

SgviB. A small seitirical or political temporary jeu d'esprit, 
which, like the.. fire-work of that denomination, sparkles, 
bounces, stinks, and vanishes* 

SgUiNT-A-PiPBS. A squinting man or woman; said to be 
bora in the middle of the week, and looking both ways 
for Sunday; or bom in a backney-coacsh, and lookifig 
out of both windows: fit for a cook, one eye in the 
pot, and the other up the chimney : looking nine ways at 
once. 

SQinRB OF AiiSATlA^ A Weak profligate spendthrift, the 
squire of the company; one who pays the whole reckoning, 
or treats the company, b called standing squire. 

Squirish. Foolish. 

Squirrel. A prostitute: because she, like that animal, covers 
tier back with her tail. Meretriv cat-pore corpus alit. Me- 
nagiana, ii. 128. 

Squirrel-hunting. See Hunting. 

Stag. To turn stag ; to impeach one's confederates : from 
a herd of deer, who are said to turn their horns against any 
of their number who is hunted. 

Stag. To find, discover, or observe. 

Staggering Bob with his Yellow Pumps. A calf just 
dropped and unable to stand, killed for veal in Scotland : the 
hoofs of a young calf are yellow. 

Stale Drunk. A person is said to be $tale drunk when they 
feel languid after a night's debauch. 

Staines. A man who is in pecuniary distress is said to be at 
Staines, or at the Busk, alluding to the Bush Inn at that town. 

Su BVSHBD. 

Stake. A booty acquired by robbery, or a sum of money 
won at play, is called a stake ; and, if considerable, Siprime 
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stake, or a heavy stake. A person alluding; to ' any thing 
difficult to be procured, or which he obtains as a great fa- 
vour, and Is therefore comparatively invaluable, would say 
I consider it a stake to get it all : a valuable or acceptable 
acquisition of any kind is emphatically called a stake, mean- 
ing a great prize. 

Stall Whimper. A bastard. Cant. 

Stall off. A term variously applied ; generally, it means a 
pretence, excuse, or prevarication : as, a person charged 
with any fault, entering into some plausible story, to excuse 
himself, his hearers or accusers would say, O yes, that's 
a good stall off, or. Aye, aye, stall it o^that way if you can* 
To extricate a person from any dilemma, or save , him from 
disgrace, is called, stalling him off: as, an accomplice of 
yours being detected in a robbery, &c, and about to be 
given up to justice, you will step up as a stranger, interfere 
in bis behalf, and, either by vouching for his innocence, 
recommending lenity, or some other artifice, persuade his 
accusers to forego their intention, and let the prisoner escape : 
you will then boast of having stalled Him off in prime twigm 
To avoid or escape any impending evil or punislntient by 
means of artifice, submission, bribe, or otherwise, is also 
called stalling it off. A man walking the streets, and 
passing a particular shop, or encountering a certain person, 
which or whom he has reasons for wishing to avoid, will say 
to any friend who may be with him, I wish you'd stall me 
qfffrom that crib, (or from that cove, as the case may 
be,) meaning, walk in such a way as to cover or obscure 
me from notice, until we are past the shop or person in 
question. 

Stall up. To stall a person up, (a term used by pick- 
pockets,) is to surround him in a crowd, or violent pressure, 
and even sometimes in the open street, while walking along, 
and by violence force his arms up, and keep them in that 
position while others of the gang rifle his pockets at pleasure, 
the cove being unable to help or defend himself; this is 
what the newspapers denominate hustling, and is universally 
practised at the doors of public theatres, at boxing matches, 
ship lauhches, and other places where the general anxiety 
of all ranks, either to push forward, or to obtain a view 
of the scene before them, forms a pretext for jostling, 
and every other advantage which the strength or num- 
bers of one party gives them over a weaker one, or a 
single person. It is not unusual for the buz*coves, on .par- 
ticular occasions, to procure a formidable squad of stout 
fellows of the lower class, who, though not expert at 
knuckling, rendier essential service by violently pushing and 
squeezing in the crowd, and, in the confusion excited by 
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this conduct, the unconcenied prigs reap a plentiful harvest, 
and the stailers up are gratified with such part of the 

. gains acquired as the liberality of the knuckling gentlemen 
may prompt them to bestow. This coup de gumre is termed 
making a regular stall at such a place, naming the scene of 
their operations. See Stall. 

Stalling. Making or ordaining. Stalling to the rogue ; an 
ancient ceremony of instituting a candidate into the society 
of rogues, somewhat similar to the creation of a herald at 
arms. It is thus described by Harman : the upright man 
taking a gage of bowse, i.e. a pot of strong drink, pours it 
on the head of the rogue to be admitted, saying, I, A B, do 
stall thee^ B C, to the rogue ; and from henceforth it shall be 
lawful for thee to cant for thy living in all places. 

Stalling Ken. A broker's shop ; or, a receiver of stolen 
goods. 

Stallion. A man kept by an old lady for secret services. 

Stam Flesh. To cant. Cant. 

Stammel, or Strammel. A coarse brawny wench. 

Stammer. An indictment. Cant. 

Stamp. A particular manner of throwing the dice out of the 
box, by striking it with violence against the table. 

Stamp Drawers. Stockings. Cant. 

Stampers. Shoes. 

Stamps. Legs. 

Stand-still. He was run to a stand-still : i.e. till he could no 
longer move. 

Stand the Patter. To be tried for an offence.* Cant. 

Star. The star is a game chiefly practised by young boys, 
often under ten years of age, although the offence is capital. 
It consists in cutting a pane of glass in a shop-window, by 
a peculiar operation called starring the glaze, which is per- 
formed very effectually by a common penknife ; the depre- 
dators then take out such articles of value as lie within 
reach of their arm, which, if they are not interrupted, 
sometimes includes half the contents of a window. A 
person convicted of this offence is said to have been done for 
a star. 

Starched. Stiff, prim, formal, affected. 

Star Gazer. A horse who throws up his head: also, a 
hedge whore. 

Staring Quarter. An ox cheek. 

Stark naked. Gin. Cant. 

Star Lag. Breaking shop-windows, and stealing some article 
thereout. 

Start, or The Old Start. Newgate : he is gone to the 
Start, or the Old Start. Cant. 

p 
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Starter. One who leaves a jolly company, a milksop. He 
is no starter ; he will sit longer than a hen. 

Star the Glaze. To break and rob a jeweller^s show glass. 
Cant. 

Starve'em, Rob'em, and Cheat'em. StrOud, Rochester, 
and Chatham ; so called by soldiers and sailors, and not 
without good reasons. 

Stash. To stash any practice, habit, or proceeding, signifies 
to put an end to, relinquish, or quash the same ; thus, a 
thief determined to leave off his vicious courses will declare 
that he means to stash (or stow) prigging, A man in 
custody for felony will endeavour, by offering money, or 
other means, to induce his prosecutor's forbearance, and 
compromise the matter, so as to obtain his liberation; this 
is called stashing the business. To sta^ drinking, card- 
playing, or any other employment you may be engaged in, 
for the time present, signifies to stow it, knife it> cheese it, 
or cut it, which are all synonymous, that is, to desist or 
leave off. See Wanted. 

State. To lie in state.; to be in bed with three regular 
harlots. 

States of Independency. Frontiers of Extravagance. Oxf, 
Univ, cant. 

Stat. A cuckold. 

Stattape. a tailor; from that article, and its coadjutor 
buckram; whidi formerly' iliade' no small figure in th^ bills 
of those knights of the needle. 

Steamer. 'Apipe. A swell steamer ; a long' pip'e, sttcli as 
is used by gentlemen to smoke. 

Steel. The house of correction. 

Steel Bar. A needle. A steel bar fiinger; a taildr, stay- 
maker, or any other person using a needle. 

Steenkirk. a muslin neckcloth careleissly put on, ft6m the 
manner in which the French officers wore their cravats when 
they returned from the battle of Steenkirk. 

Steeple-House. A name given to the church by dissen- 
ters. 

Stephen. Money. Stephen's at home ; i.e. he has money. 

Stepney. A decoction of raisins of the sun and lemons in 
conduit water, sweetened with sugar, and bottled |ip. 

Stewed Quaker. Burnt rum, with a piece of butter : an 
American remedy for a cold. 

Stick Flams. A pair of gloves. 

Sticks. Household furniture. 

Sticks* Pops or pistols. Stow your sticks ; hide yoiir pis- 
tols. Cant, Seefovs, 

Stiff, or Thick. Giving a bill instead of moiiey is denomi- 
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nated, in the mercantile world, taking '* the diff^." Ma^- 
cantile cant, , 

Stiff ones. Of no use, dead men. 

Stiff-rumped. Proud, stately. 

Sting. To rob or defraud a person or place is called sting- 
ing them : as, that cove is too fly ; he has been stung be- 
fore; meaning that that man is upon his guard, he has 
already been tricked. 

Stingbum. a niggard. 

Stingo. Strong beer, or other liquor. 

Stink. When any robbery of moment has been committed 
which causes much alarm, or of which much is said in the 
daily papers, the famili/ people will say, there is a great stink 
about it. See W anted. 

Stinker. A black eye. Cant. 

Stirrup Cup. A parting cup or glass drank on horseback 
by the person taking leave. 

Stitch. A nickname for a tailor : also, a term for lying with 
a woman. 

Stiver-cramped. Needy, wanting money. A stiver is a 
Dutch coin, worth somewhat more than a penny sterlings 

Stock. A good stock ; i.e. of impudence. Stock and block ; 
the whole : he has lost stock and block. , 

Stock Drawers. Stockings. 

Stock Jobbers. Persons who gamble in the Stock Exchange, 
by pretending to buy and sell the public funds, but in reality 
only betting that they will be at a certain price at a particu- 
lar time ; possessing neither the stock pretended to be sold, 
nor money sufficient to make good the payments for which 
they contract. These gentlemen are known under the different 
appellations of bulls, be^rs, and lame dttcks. 

Stomach Worm.. The stomach Worm gnaws ; I am hungry. 

Stone. Two stone under weight, or wanting; an eunuch. 
Stone doaMet ; a prison. Stone dead ; dead as a stone. 

Stone Jvo. Newgate, or any other prison. 

Stone Tavern. Ditto. 

Stoop. The pillory. The cull was served for macing^ and 
napped the stoop ; he was convicted of swindling, and put 
in the pillory. 

Stooping-Match. The exhibition of one or more persons in 
the pillory. See Pvsff . 

Stoop-nappees, or Overseers of the new Pjivsmbnt. 
Persons set in the pillory. Cant. 

Stotbr. A great blow. Tip him a stoter in the haltering 
place ; give him a blow under the left ear. 

Stoup. a vessel to hold liquor ; a vessel containing a size, 
or half a pint, is so called at Cambridge. 

p2 
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Stow. Stow you ; be silent, or hold your peace. Stow your 
whidds and plant'en, for the cove of the ken can cant'em ; 
you have said enough, the man of the house understands 
you. 

Strait-laced. Precise, over nice, puritanical. 

Strait Waistcoat. A tight waistcoat, with long sleeves 
coming over the hand, having strings for binding them be- 
hind the back of the wearer : these waistcoats are used 
in madhouses for the management of lunatics when out- 
rageous. 

Stranger. A guinea. 

Strangle Goose. A poulterer. 

Strap. To work. The kiddy would not strap, so he went 
on the scamp ; the lad would not work, and therefore robbed 
on the highway. 

Strapper. A large man or woman. 

Strapping, Lying with a woman. Cant. 

Straw. A good woman in the straw; a lying-in woman. 
His eyes draw straw ; his eyes are almost shut, or he is 
almost asleep : one eye draws straw, and t'other serves the 
tliatcher. 

Stretch. A yard. The cove was lagged for prigging a peter 
with several stretch of dobbin from a drag ; the fellow was 
transported for stealing a trunk, containing several yards of 
riband, from a waggon. 

Stretching. Hanging. He'll stretch for it; he will be 
hanged for it : also, telling a great lie : he stretched stoutly. 

Strike. Twenty shillings. Cant. 

Strip me naked. Gin. Speaking of Randall having open- 
ed a gin-shop, the bard says, 

*< Then shall young Bacchus see his glitterjlng shrine 
Delug'd with tMp me tuiked 'stead of wine." 

Randall's Diary. 

Stroke. To take a stroke; to take a bout with a woman. 
Strollers. Itinerants of different kinds. Strolling morts ; 

beggars or pedlars pretending to be widows. 
Strommel. Straw. Cant. 
Strong Man. To play the part of the strong man, i.e. 

to push the cart and horses too ; to be whipped at the cart's 

tail. 

Strum. A perriwig. Rum strum ; a fine large wig* (Cam- 
bridge.) To do a piece. Foeminam subagitare. Cant. 

Strum. To have carnal knowledge of a woman : also, to play 
badly on the harpsichord, or any other stringed instrument. 
A strummer of wire ; a player on any instrument strung with 
wire. 

Strummel. The hair of the head. 
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Strumpet. A harlot. 

Stubble it. Hold your tongue. Cant, 

Stubbs. Notking. Cant. 

Stub-faced. Pitted with the small-pox : the Devil ran over 
his face with horse-stubs (horse-nails) in his shoes. 

Stuff. Gammon. " What stuff it is." " I will not be im- 
prisoned upon by such stuff," Cant. 

Stuling Ken. See Stalling Ken. 

Stum. The flower for fermenting wine, used by vintners to 
adulterate their wines. 

Stump. Money. Cant. 

Stumped. Poor, destitute of money. Cant. 

Stumps. Legs. To stir one's stumps ; to walk fast. 

Sturdy Beggars. The fifth and last of the most ancient 
order of canters ; beggars that rather demand than ask. 
Cant. 

Suck. Strong liquor of any sort. To suck the monkey. 
(See MoijJKEY.) Sucky ; drunk. 

Suck. A breast pocket. Cant. 

Suck. To pump. To draw from a man all he knows. The 
file sucked the noodle's brains ; the deep one drew out of the 
fool all he knew. 

Sucking Chicken. A young chicken. 

Suds. In the suds; in trouble, in a disagreeable situation, 
or involved in some difficulty. 

Sugar Stick. The virile member. 

Suit. In general, synonymous with game : as, what suit did 
you give it to 'em upon ] in what manner did you rob them, 
or upon what pretence, &c. did you defraud them 1 One 
species of imposition is said to be a prime suit, another a 
queer suit : a man describing the pretext he used to obtain 
money from another, would say, I drawed him of a quid 
upon the suit of so and so, naming the ground of his appli- 
cation. (See Draw.) A person having engaged with 
another on very advantageous terms to serve or work for 
him, will declare that he is upon a good suit. To use great 
submission and respect in asking any favour of another, is 
called giving it to him upon the humble suit. 

Suit and Cloak. Good store of brandy, or other strong 
liquor, let down gutter-lane. 

Suit of Mourning. A pair of black eyes. Cant. 

Sulky. A one-horse chaise or carriage, capable of holding 
but one person : called by the French a disohligeante. 

St7N. To have been in the sun ; said of one that is drunk. 

Sunburnt. Clapped : also, having many male children. 

Sunday Man. One who goes abroad on that day only, for 
fear of arrests. 

Sunny Bank. A good fire in winter. 
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Supernaculum. Good liquor, of which there is not even 
a drop left sufficient to wet one's nail. 

Surveyor of the Highways. One reeling drunk. 

Surveyor of the Pavement. One standing in the pillory. 

Suspense. One in a deadly suspense ; a man just turned off 
the gallows. 

Sus. pee Coll. Hanged : persons who have been hanged 
are thus entered into the jailer's books. 

Sutler. , A camp publican: also, one that pilfers gloves, 
tobacco boxes, and such small moveables,. 

Swabbers. The ace of hearts, knave of clubs, ace and duce 
of trumps at whist: also, the lubberly seamen, put to swab 
and clean the ship. 

SwAD, or SwAj>KiN. A soldier. CanU 

Swaddle. To beat with a st^<;kp 

SwADDLERS. The tenth order of the canting tribe, who not only 
rob, but beat, and often murder, passeiigers. CanL Swad- 
dlers is, also, the Irish name for methodists. 

Swag. A bundle, parcel, or package ; as 9LSUj'ag of snoWt Sfc* 
7%e 9wag, is a (;erm used in speaking of any booty you have 
lately obtained, be it of what kind it may, except money ; as 
where did you lumber the swag? that is, where did you 
deposit the stolen property ? To carry the swag is to be the 
bearer of the ftoleo goods to a place of safety. A swag of 
any thing, signifies, emphatically, a great deal. To have 
knapp*d a good swag, is to have got a good booty. 

Swag. Wearing-apparel, linen, piece-goods, &c. are all comr 
' prehended under the name of swag, (when describing any 
speak lately tnade, Sfc) in order to distinguish them from 
plate, jewellery, or other more portable articles. 

Swagger. To bully, brag, or boast : also, to strut. 

Swannery. He kqeps a swfuuiery, Le. all his geese are 
swans. 

Swap* To exchange or. barter one /article for another. Irish 
cant. 

Sweating. A mode of diminishing the gold coin, practised 
chiefly by the Jews, who corrode it with aqua regia. Sweat- 
ing was, also,, a diversion, practised by the bloods of the last 
century, who styled themselves Mohqcks ; , iSe^e gentlemen 
lay in wait to surprise some p^rspaUte in the night, when, 
surrounding him, th^y with th^ir ^wor^s picked him in the 
posteriors^ which obliged .him to be constantly turning 
round; this tbey, continued tiU they thought him sufficiently 
sweated. 

Sweet. Easy to be imposed on, or taken in : also, expert, 
dexterous, clever. Sweep's your hand ; said of one dex^terous 
at stealing. 

Sweeten. A grawler. To give money to a beggar. Cant. 
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SWEfeT Heart. - A term applicabfe to either the masculine 
or feminine gender, signifying a girl's lover, or a man's 
mistress : derived from a sweet cake in the shape o^f a heart. 

SwEETNERS. Guinea droppers, cheats, sharpers. To sweeten ; 
to decoy, or draw in. To be sweet upon ; to coax, wheedle, 
court, or allure. < He seemed sweet upon that wench ; he 
seemed to court that girl. 

Swell. A gentleman ; but any well-dressed person is em- 
phatically termed a swell, or a rank swell. A family man 
who appears to have plenty of money, and makes a genteel 
figure, is said, by his associates, to be in Swell-street. Any 
thing remarkable for its beauty or elegance is called a swell 
article ; so a swell crib is a genteel house ; a swell mollisher, 
an elegantly dressed woman, Sfc. Sometimes, in alluding to a 
particular gentleman, whose name is not requisite, he is styled 
the swell, meaning the person who is the object of your dis- 
course, or attention; and whether he is called the swell, the 
ciroe,. or the gory, is immaterial, as in the^it^lowing (in 
addition to many other) examples: — I was turhe'i up at 
China-street, because the swell would not appear ; meanings 
of course, the prosecutor: again, speaking of a person whom 
you were on the point of robbing, but who has taken the 
alarm, and is therefore on his guard, you will say to your 
pall, it's of no use, the cove is as doum as a hammer ; or, we 
may as well stow it, the gory* s leary. See Cove and Down. 

Swelled Head. A disorder to which horses are extremely' 
liable, particularly those of the subalterns of the army. 
This disorder is generally occasioned by remaining too long in 
one livery-stable or inn, and often arises to -that height that 
it prevents their coming out at the stable door. The most 
certain cure is the unguentum aureum^not applied to the 
horse, but to the palm of the master of the inn or stable. 
N. B. Neither this disorder, nor its remedy, is mentioned by 
either Bracken, Bartlet, or any of the modem writers on 
farriery. 

Swig. A hearty draught of liquor. 

SwiGMEN. Thieves who travel the country under colour of 
buying old shoes^ old clothes, Ssc. or selling brooms, mops, 
&c. Cant. 

Swill. To drink greedily. 

Swill Tub. A drunkard, a sot. . 

Swimmer. A counterfeit old coin. 

Swimmer. A ship* I shall have a swimmer*; a cant phrase 
used by thieves to signify that they will be sent on board the 
tender. 

SwiMMint. A guard-ship in the river. A thief who, in order 
to avoid prosecution, when before a magistrate, on condition 
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of beiog sent on board the receiving ship to serve the kiag, 
is denominated by his palh, to have been swimmtred. Cant. 

Swindler. One who obtains goods on credit by false pre- 
tencesy and sells them for ready money at any price, in order 
to make up a purse. This name is derived from the German 
word schwindlin, to totter, to be ready to fall ; these arts 
being generally practised by persons on the totter, or just 
ready to break. The term swindler has since been used to 
signify cheats of every kind. 

SwiNO. To be hanged. He will swing for it ; he will be 
hangffd for it. 

Swinge. To beat stoutly. 

Swinging. A great swinging fellow; a great stout fellow 
A swinging lie ; a lusty lie. 

Swing Tail. A hog. 

Swipe. To drink. 

**Fluefaker*t and swoddies may eye-water swipe" 

Vide RandaWs Scrap Book. 

Swipes. Purser's swipes ; small beer : so termed on board the 
king's ships, where it is furnished by the purser. 

Swish Tail. A pheasant ; so called by the persons who sell 
game for the poachers. 

Swished. Married. 

SwiVE. To copulate. 

Swivel-eyed. Squinting. 

SwoDDY. A soldier. 

Sword Racket. To enlist in different regiments, and, on re- 
ceiving the bounty, to desert immediately. 

Syebuck. Sixpence. 

Syntax. A schoolmaster. 



TABBY.. An old maid ; either from Tabitha, a formal anti- 
quated name, or else from a tabby cat, old maids being often 
compared to cats. To drive tab ; to go out on a party of 
pleasure with a wife and family. 

Tace. Silence, hold your tongue. Tace is Latin for a candle ; 
a jocular admonition to be silent on any subject. 

Tackle. A mistress: also, good clothes. The cull has tipt 
his tackle rum gigging ; the fellow has given his mistress 
good clothes. A man's tackle ; the genitals. 

Taffy, i.e. Davy. A general name for a Welshman, St. 
David being the tutelar saint of Wales. Tafiy's dliy. The 
first day of March, St. David's day. 
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Tao-rao and Bob-tail. An expression meaning an assem- 
blage of low people, the mobility of all sorts. To tag after 
one like a tantony pig ; to follow one wherever one goes, 
just as St. Anthony is followed by his pig. 

Tail. A prostitute : also, a sword. 

Tailor. Nine tailors makes a man ; an ancient and common 
saying, originating from the effeminancy of their employ- 
ment ; or, as some have it, from nine tailors having been 
robbed by one man ; according to others, from the speech of 
a woolleu'draper, meaning that the custom of nine tailors 
would make or enrich one man. A London tailor, rated to 
furnish half a man to the trained bands, asking how that 
could possibly be done? was answered, by sending four 
journeymen and an apprentice. Put a tailor, a weaver, and 
a miller into a sack, shake them well, and the first that puts 
out his head is certainly a thief. A tailor is frequently 
styled pricklouse, from their assaults on those vermin with 
their needles. 

Tailor's Goose. An iron with which, when heated, they 
press down the seams of clothes. 

Tale Tellers. Persons said to have been formerly hired to 
tell wonderful stories of giants and fairies, to lull their hearers 
to sleep. , Talesman ; the author of a story or report : Til 
tell you my tale and my talesman. Tale-bearers ; mischief 
makers, incendiaries in families. 

Tally Men. Brokers that let out clothes to the women of 
the town. See Rabbit Suckers. 

Tame. To run tame about a house ; to live familiarly in the 
family with which one is upon a visit. Tame army ; the city 
trained bands. 

Tandem. A two-wheeled chaise, buggy, or noddy, drawn by 
two horses, one before the other; that is, at length. 

Tanner. A sixpence. The kiddy tipt the rattling cove a 
tanner for luck ; the lad gave the coachman sixpence for 
drink. 

Tantrums. Pet, or passion ; madam was in her tantrums. 

Tap. a gentle blow. A tap on the shoulder ; an arrest. 
To tap a girl ; to be the first seducer : in illusion to a beer 
barrel. To tap a guinea ; to get it changed. 

Tape. Red tape ; brandy. Blue or white tape; gin. 

** Ixi this dim foggjr dime they thmk if they cram one 
With tape in the morning and punch in the night, 
They do the thing neat," &c. &c. 

T^ BandaWt Scrap Book. 

ALSO, 

** Open yonr throats, lads, vride as you handle 
The tapi I poor into the glass in each dmidU" 

Ibid.. 

Tappers. Shoulder tappers : bailiflfs. 
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Taplash. Thick and Inm] beef. 

Tab. Don't lose a sheep for a halfpenny worth of tar : tar is 
used to mark sheep. A jack tar ; a sailor. 

Taradiddle. A fib, or falsity. 

Tarfawlin. a coarse cloth tarred over : also, figuratively, 
a sailor. 

Tarring and FeathbIuno. A punishment lately inflicted 
by the good people of Boston, in America, on any person 
convicted or suspected of loyalty: such delinquents being 
stripped naked, were daubed all over with tar, and afterwards 
put into a hogshead of feathers. 

Tart. Sour, sharp, quick, pert. 

Tartar. To catch. a Tartar; .to attack .one of superior 
strength or abilities. This .saying, originated fnom a story of 
. an Irish soldier in the Imperial service, who, in a battle 
against the Turks, called out to his comrade that he had 
caught a. Tartar. * Bring himalong -then/ ^ said he. - f He 
won't come,' answered Paddy. *Then come along yourself,' 
replied his comrade. ' ActSLh,' cried he, 'bothe won't let 
me.' A Tartar is also an adept at any feat or game ; he is 
quite a Tartar at cricket or billiards.. 

Tat. Tit for tat; an equivalrat. 

TATiiER. A watch. To flasb a tatler : to wear a watch. 

Tatmqnqer. One.thatjisesJBdse dice. 

Tats. False dice. 

Tat Shop. A place for. gambkl's t6 meet and play ^t hazard. 

Tat's Man. One who lives by gamUmg With dice. 

TAirTERDBMAlXfOl^. A rag^d fellow, whose clothes . hang 
. aUiq tatters. 

Tattoo. A beat of the drum, or signal for solitkirs. to<go to 
their quarters, and a dirdcjbob to Ihe sutlers to 'close the tap,' 
and draw-no ilioi;e< liquor for them;.it.i^ generatly beat at 
nine in summer andjijeight In. winter. The Devil's tattoo; 
beating with one's foot agaipst thegipiisd, as dooe by 
persons in low spirits. 

Taw. a sfchoolboy's game^ played with small round balls 
made of stone djust, called n^fbles. . Ill be one upon you^ 
taw presently ; a species of threat. 

Tawdry. Garish, gawdy, with lace or staring and discordant 
colours : a term said to be derived from the shrine and altar 
of St. Audrey (an Isle of Ely saintess), which^ for finery, ex- 
ceeded all others thereabouts, so as to. become proverbial ; 
whence any fine dressed man or womau was said to be all St. 
Audrey, and by contraction all tawdry. 

Tawed. Beaten. 

Teagueland. Ireland. Teaguelanders ; Irishmen. 

Tears of the Tankard. The drippings of liquor on a 
man's waistcoat. 

Tea Voider. A chamber pot. 
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TsDDT MY Godson. An address to a supposed simple Cellowy 
or Diony. Irish, 

Teize. To nap the teize ; to receive a whipping. Cant. 

Temple of Bacchus. Merry-making after getting a liceat. 
Oaf. Univ. cant. 

Tenant at Will. One whose wife usually fetches him from 
the alehouse. 

Tenant fob Life. A married man ; i. e. possessed of a 
woman for life. 

Tender Parnell. A tender creature, fearful of the least 
puflf of wind or drop of rain. As tender as Parnell, who 
broke her finger in a posset drink. 

Ten IN THE Hundred. An usurer: more than five in the 
hundred being deemed usurious interest. 

Ten Toes. See Bayard of ten Toes. 

Termagant. An outrageous scold : from Termagantes, a 
cruel pagan, formerly represented in divers shows and enter- 
tainments, where, being dressed d, /« Turque, in long clothes, 
he was mistaken for a furious woman. 

Terra firma. An estate in land. 

Tester. A sixpence : from teston, a coin with a head on it. 

Tetbury Portion, a * * * * and a clap. 

Thames. He will not find out a way to set the Thames on 
fire ; he will not make any wonderful discoveries, he is no 
conjuror. 

Thatch-Gallows. A rogue, or man of bad character. 

Thick. Intimate. They are as thick as two inkle-weavers. 

Thief. You axe a murderer and a thief, you have killed a 
baboon, and stolen his face; vulgar abuse. 

Thief in a Candle. Part of the wick, or snuff, which, fall- 
ing on the tallow, burns and melts it, and, Icausing it to gut- 
ter, thus steals it away. 

Thief Takers. Fellows who associate with all kinds of vil- 
lains, in order to betray them, when they have committed 
any of those crimes which entitle the persons taking them to 
a handsome reward, called blood money. It is the business 
of these thief takers to furnish subjects for a handsome exe- 
cution at the end of every sessions. 

Thimble. A watch. The swell flashes a rum thimble ; the 
gentleman sports a fine watch. 

Thingstable. Mr. Thingstable; Mr. Constable: a ludicrous 
affectation of delicacy in avoiding the pronunciation of the 
first syllable in the title of that officer, which, in sound, has 
some similarity to an indecent monosyllable. 

Thingumbob. Mr. Thingumbob; a vulgar address or nomi- 
nation to any person whose name is unknown, the same as 
Mr. What-d'ye-call-'im. Thingumbobs ; testicles. 
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Thirtebnbr. a shilling in Ireland^ which there passes for 
thirteen pence. 

Thomas. Man Thomas ; a man's virile member. 

Thornback. An old maid. 

Thorns. To be or sit upon thorns ; to be uneasy^ impatient, 
anxious for an event. 

Thorough bred. Derived from a good stock. The follow- 
ing little genuine anecdote may forcibly illustrate this term : 
the father of a celebrated pugih*st, who distinguished him- 
self in 1819» on being asked as to the qualities of his son, 
answered, " I was always considered a good man myself; 
and, as to my boy's mother, she and I had a fall out one 
day, when \ floored her six times successively, but she came 
again, as if nothing had happened. I then allowed her the 
best o/'the quarrel; and I think this circumstance will satisfy 
any amateur that my son is a game man, and his pedigree 
sound.'' 

Thorough Churchman. A person who goes in at one door 
of a church, and out at the other, without stopping. 

Thorough Cough. Coughing and breaking wind backwards 
at the same time. 

Thorough go nimble. A looseness, a violent purging. 

Thorough-good-natured Wench. One who being asked 
to sit down will lie down. 

Thorough Stitch. To go thorough stitch ; to stick at no- 
thing, over shoes, over boots. 

Thought. What did thought do? lay in bed and besh-t 
himself, and thought he was up ; reproof to any one who 
excuses himself for any breach of positive orders, by plead- 
ing that he thought to the contrary. 

Three-legged Mare, or Stool. The gallows, formerly 
consisting of three posts, over which were laid three trans- 
verse beams. This clumsy machine has given place to 
an elegant contrivance, called the new drop, by which 
the use of that vulgar vehicle, a cart, or mechanical instru- 
ment, a ladder, is also avoided; the patients being left sus- 
pended by the dropping down of that part of the floor on 
which they stand. This invention was first made use of for 
a peer. See Drop. 

Three-penny Upright. A retailer of love, who, for the 
sum mentioned, dispenses her favours standing against a 
wall. 

Three to One. He is playing three to one, though sure to 
lose ; said of any one engaged in the amorous congress. 

Threps. Threepence. 

Throttle. To strangle. 

Throttle. The throat, or gullet. 
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TflRouoH IT, or GOT THROUGH THE PiECE. To be acquitted 
of a charge: either by the judgement of yourself, or from 
the assistance of judicious friends. 
Throw off. To talk in a sarcastical strain, so as to 
convey offensive allusions under the mask of pleasantry, 
or innocent freedom ; but, perhaps, secretly venting that 
abuse which you would not dare to give in direct terms ; 
this is called throwing off, a practice at which the JUuh 
ladies are very expert, when any little jealousies arise 
among them. To begin to talk flash, and speak freely of 
robberies past, or in contemplation, when in company 
with family people, is also termed throwing off; meaning 
to bauish all reserve, none but friends being present: also, 
to sing when called on by the company present. See 
Chaunt. 
Thrum. To play on any instrument stringed with wire. 
A thrummer of wire ; a player on the spinet, harpsichord, 
or guitar. 

Thrums. Threepence. 

Thumb. By rule of thumb ; to do any thing by dint of prac- 
tice. To kiss one's thumb instead of the book ; a vulgar 
expedient to avoid perjury in taking a false oath. 

Thummikins. An instrument formerly used in Scotland, 
like a vice, to pinch the thumbs of persons accused of dif- 
ferent crimes, in order to extort confession. 

Thump. A blow. This is better than a thump on the back 
with a stone ; said on giving any one a drink of good liquor 
on a cold morning. Thatch, thistle, thunder, and. thump; 
words to the Irish, like the Shibboleth of the Hebrews. 

Thumping. Great. A thumping boy. 
. Thwack. A great blow with a stick across the shoulders. 

To Peg a Hack. To mount the box of a hackney-coach, 
drive yourself, and give the Jarvey a holiday. Cant, 

Tib. a young lass. 

TiBBY. A cat. 

Tib of the Buttery. A goose. Cant. Saint Tibb's 
evening ; the evening of the last day, or day of judgement : 
he will pay you on St. Tibb's eve. Irish, 

Tick. To run o'tick ; take up goods upon trusty to run in 
debt. Tick ; a watch. See Sessions Papers, 

Tickle Pitcher. A thirsty fellow, a sot. 

Tickle Tail. A rod, or schoolmaster. A man's penis. 

Tickle Text. A parson. 

Tickrum. a license. 

Tidy. Neat. 

Tiffing. Eating or drinking out of meal time, disputing 
or falling out : also, lying with a wench. A tiff of punch, 
a small bowl of punch. 
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TtLBlTRT. Sixpence: so called from its formeriy being the 
ivre for crossing over from Gravesend to Tilbury fort. 

Tile. A hat. Cant. 

TitT. To tilt ; to fight with a sword. To run full tilt against 
one ; allusion to the ancient tilting with the lance. 

TiLTBR. A sword. 

TncBfiR Toe. A man with a wooden leg. 

Tim Whiskt. A light one-horse chaise without a head. 

TiNNT. Afire; a conflagration. 

TiKNT-HiTNTBRS. Persons whose practice it is to attend 
fires, for the purpose of plundering the unfortunate sufi«rers» 
under pretence of assisting them to remove their property. 

Tint- Little. 

TtP. - To give or lend. Tip me your daddle; give roe 
your hand. Tip me a hog; give me a shilling. To tip 
the lion ; to flatten a man's nose with the thumb, and at 
the same time to extend his mouth with the fingers, thereby 
giving him a sort of lion-like countenance. To tip the 
velvet; tonguing a woman. To tip all nine; to knock 
down all the nine pins at once, at the game of bowls or 
skittfes: tipping, at these games, is slightly touching the 
tops of the pins with the bowl. Tip ; a draught : don't 
spoil his tip. To tip your legs a gallop; to be off. 

TiPPERARY Fortune. Two town lands, Stream's town, 
and Ballmocack ; said of Irish women without fortune. 

Tipple. Liquor. 

TiPPLERsl Sots who are continually sipping. 

TiPSEY. Almost drunk. 

Tip-top. The best: perhaps from fruit, that growing at 
the top of the tree being generallv the best, as partsS^ing 
most of the suq. A Hp-top workman; the best- or most 
excellent workman. 

Tit. a horse : a pretty little tit ; a smart little girl. A tit, 
or tidbit; a delicate morsel. Tommy tit; a smart lively 
little fellow. 

Trr for Tat. An equivalent. 

Titter. A girl. Cant. 

Tittle-tattle. Idle discourse, scandal, women's talk, or 
small talk'. 

Titter-tatter. One reeling and ready to fall at the least 
touch: also, the childish amusement of riding upon the two 
ends of a plank, poised upon the prop undemeatn its centre: 
called also a see-saw. 

Tittup. A gentle hand gallop, or canter 

Tizzy. Sixpence. 

Toad. Toad in a hoie ; meat baked or boiled in pye^rust. 
He or she sits like a toad upon a choppmg block ; a saying 
of any one who sits ill on horseback. As much need of it 
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as a toad of a side-pocket : said of a person who desires 
any thing for which he has no real occasion. As full of 
money as a toad is of feathers. 

Toad-Eater. a poor female relation, and hnmble companion 
or reduced gentlewoman, in a great family, the standing 
butt, on whom all kinds of practical jokes are played off, 
and all ill humours vented. This appellation is derived 
from a mountebank's servant, on whom all experiments used 
to, be made in public by the doctor, hi^ master; among 
which was the eating of toads, formerly supposed poisonous; 
Swallowing toads is here figuratively ittleant for swallowing 
or putting up with insults, as disagreeable to a person of 
feeling as toads to the stomach. 

Toast. A health: also, a beautiful woman whose health is 
often drank by men. The origin of this term (as it is said) 
was this : — a beautiful lady bathing in a clbld bath; one of 
her admirers, out of gallantry, drank som^ of thte water ; 
whereupon another of her lovers observed, he never drank 
in the morning, but he would kiss the toast, and' imuiediately 
saluted the lady. .... 

Toasting Iron, or Che&se-Toaster. A sword. 

Tobacco. A plant, onc^ in great estimation as a medicine. 

Tobacco bic 
Will make you well if yod Be sick. 

Tobacco hie 
If you be welt will make jou sick. 

TOBT. To toby, a man is to rob him on the . highway ; a per> 
son convicted of this offence is said to be done for a toby. 
The toby applies exclusively to robbing on horseback ; the 
practice of footpad robbery .being properly called- the spice, 
though it is. commba to dbtinguish the former by the title of 
high-toby, and the latter of low-toby. . 

Toby-Gill, or Tobtman. Properly signifies a highway- 
man. 

Toddle. To walk away. The cove was touting, but stagging 
the traps he toddled ; he was lopking oat and seeing the of 
ficers he walked tfway. 

" Ofi may we hear thy cheerfbl footsteps sound, « 

And see as toddU tn with heart elate." 

Vide RandalVt Diary* 

ToDGE. Beat all to a todge: said of any thing beat to 
smash. 

ToDDY. Originally, the juice of the cocoa tree, and after- 
wards rum, water, sugar, and nutmeg. 

Tog. a coat. Cant, To tog is to dress or put on clothes : 
to tog a person is also to supply theitt Mrilb apparel, and they 
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are sBid to be well or queerly togged^ according to their ap- 
pearance. 
Tqoger. (Upper) A great coat. 

** And with his upper logger gaj, • 

Prepared to toddle switl away." 

T%dt RandaWs Scrap Book, 

ToOGED OUT TO THE NiNES. A fanciful phrase, meaning simply 
that a person is well or gaily dressed. 

ToGMANS. The same. 

Togs. Clothes. The swell is rum togged ; the gentleman is 
handsomely dressed. 

Token. The plague : also, the venereal disease. She tipped 
him the token ; she gave him a clap, or pox. 

ToL, or Toledo. A sword. From Spanish swords made at 
Toledo, which place was famous for sword blades of an ex- 
traordinary temper. 

ToLLiBAN Rig. A species of cheat carried on by a woman, 
assuming the character of a dumb and deaf conjuror. 

Tom Coney. A simple fellow. 

Tom Long. A tiresome story-teller. It is coming by Tom 
Long, the carrier ; said of any thing that has been long ex« 
pected. 

Tommy. Soft tommy, or white tommy; bread is so called 
by sailors to distinguish it from biscuit. Brown tommy ; 
ammunition bread for soldiers, or brown bread given to con- 
victs on board the hulks. 

Tom of Bedlam. The same as Abram man. 

To-MoRROw-coME-NBVER. When two Sundays come together; 
never. 

Tom Thumb. A dwarf, a little hop-o'-my-thumb. 

Tongue. Tongue enough for two sets of teeth ; said of a 
talkative person. As old as my tongue, and a little older 
than my teeth ; a dovetail in answer to the question. How 
old are you 1 Tongue pad ; a scold, or nimble-tongued per- 
son. 

Tonic. A halfpenny. 

Tony. A silly fellow or ninny. A mere tony ; a simpleton. 

Tool. The instrument of any person or faction, a cat's paw. 
See Cat's Paw. 

Tools. Implements for housebreaking, pistols, &c. Any 
person convicted under the police act, with any of the above 
implements about his person, is said to be Jixed far the 
tools. 

Tooth. Something for the tooth ; i. e. grub. Cant,- 

Tooth-Music. Chewing. 

Tooth-Pick. A large stick. An ironical expression. 

Top. To cheat, or trick: also, to insult; he thought to have 
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topped upon me. Top ; the signal among tailors for snuff- 
ing the candles; he who last pronounces that word is 
obliged to get up and perform the operation. To be 

' topped ; to be hanged. The cove was topped for smash- 
ing queer screens ; he was hanged for uttering forged bank- 
notes. 

Top Diver. A lover of women. An old top diver; one 
who has loved old hat in his time. 

Toper. One that loves his bottle, a soaker; See Soak. 

Top Heavy. Drunk. 

Top Lights. The ^yes. Blast your top lights. See 
Curse. 

Topper. A violent blow on the head : also, a hat. Cant. 

Topping Cheat. The gallows. Cant. 

Topping Cove. The hangman. Cant. 

Topping Fellow. One at the top or head of his profession. 

Topping Man. A rich man. 

Top Ropes. To sway away on all top ropes ; to live riotously 
or extravagantly. ' 

Top Sail. He paid his debts at Portsmouth with the top-sail ; 
i. e. he went to sea and left them unpaid. So soldiers are 
said to pay off their scores with the drum; that is, by march- 
ing away. 

Top Sawyer signifies a man that is a master genius in any 
profession. It is a piece of Norfolk slang, and took its rise 
from Norfolk being a great timber county, where the top 
sawyers get double the wages of those beneath them. 

To^SY-TURVY. The top side the other way; i.e. the wrong 
side upwards ; some explain it, the top side turf ways, turf 
being always laid the wrong side upwards. 

Torchecul. Bumfodder. 

Tormentor of Catgut. A fiddler. 

Tormentor of Sheep-skin. A drummer. 

Tory. An advocate for absolute monarchy and church power : 
also, an Irish vagabond, robber, or rapparee. 

Toss FOR Sides. A custom adopted in the prize-ring, to 
decide which man shall face the sun. The seconds ** iky a 
capper.** 

Toss Pot. A drunkard. 

Totty-Headeb. Giddy, hair-brained. 

Touch. To touch ; to get money ^om any one : also, 
to arrest. Touched in the wind ; broken-winded^ Touched 
in the head ; insane, crazy. To touch up a woman ; to have 
carnal knowledge of her. Touch bone and whistle : any one 
having broken wind backwards, according to the vulgar law, 
may be pinched by any of the company till he has touched 
bone (i.e. his teeth) and whbtled. 

9 
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Tough Yabn. A long story. CanL 

TocT. A look-out house, or emiQence. 

TouTBRS. In the sporting world, men, who, on the sly^ ob-> 
tain the speed and capabilities of race-horses during their 
training, and then give information to certain persons, who, 
from such sort of knowledge, bet their money with more 
certainty. 

Touting. (From tueri; to look out.) Publicans forestall- 
ing guests, or meeting them on the road, and begging 
their custom ; to be met with at Brighton, Margate, &c. : 
also, thieves or smugglers looking out to. see that the coast 
is clear. Touting ken ; the bar of a public-house. 

Towel. A oaken towel ; a cudgel. To rub one down, with 
an oaken towel ; to beat or cudgel him. 

Tower. Clipped money. They have been round the Tower 
with it. Cant. 

TowERi To overlook, to rise aloft, as in a high tower. 

Towbb-Hill-Play. a slap on the face, and a kick on the 
breech. 

Town. A woman of the town ; a prostHnte. To be on the 
town ; to live by prostitution. 

Town-Bull. A common whore-master* To roar like a 
town-bull ; to cry or bellow aloud. 

Tow^TREET. To get a person in a line, to decoy. , 

Track. To go. Track up the dancers ; go up stairs. Cant, 

Tradesmen. Thieves. Clever tradesmen; good thieves. 

TRAMPi On the iiook-oat for employment; walking about 
from place to place. CaM, 

TBAN5LATOB6. Sellers of old mended shoes and bpots,. be- 
tween cobblers and sboe-makers< 

Transmogriphy, or Transmigrjpt.. To patph up», vamp^ 
or alter. ^ 

Transn^r. To oomc op. with any body. 

Tbantbr. SeeCBOOKEB. 

Tbap. To understand trap$ to know one's own interest.. 

Tbapan. To ihve^;ley or ensnare. 

TstAtEs. A slatternly woman, a careless, sluttish woman. 

Traps. Constables, thief-takers. Cant. 

Trap Sticks. Thin legs; gambs; from the sticks wi^h 
which boys play at trap-^ball. 

Tra vsLLf Bv To tip the traveller ; to tell wonderful stories, 
tO' romance. 

Tbaveli*ino PiguETi A mode of amusement, prac- 
tised by two person^ riding in a carriag^^. eacfai reckon- 
ing thwards his game the .persons, or .animals that pass by 
on the side next them, according to the following estima- 
tion : — 
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A parson ridingonagnty horse, with blue farniture; — 

game. 
An old woman under a hedge ;— *ditto. 
A cat looking out of a window; — 60. 
A man, woman, aujd child, in a buggy 1-^40, 
A man with a woman behind him ;-'30. 
A flock of sheep ; — 20. 
A flock of geese; — 10. 
A postchaise ; — 6. 
A horseman ; — ^2. 
A man or woman walking;—!. 
Tray Tbip. An ancient game like Scotch hop, played on a 
pavement, marked out with chalk into different compartments. 
Trencher Cap. The square cap worn by the collegians, at 

the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Trencher Man. A stout trencher man ; one who has a good 

appetite, or, as the term is, plays a good knife and fork. 
Trbswins. Threepence. 
Trie. A prison : perhaps from tribulation. 
Trio. A bit of stick, paper, &c. placed by thieves in the key- 
hole of, or elsewhere aboilt , the door of a house, which they 
suspect to be uninhabited ; if the trig remains unmoved the 
following day, it is a proof that no person sleeps in the honse^ 
on which the gang enter it the ensuing night upon the screw, 
and frequently meet with a good booty, such as beds, carpets, 
&c. the family being probably out of town. This operation 
is called trigging the jigger. 
Trio it. To play truant. To lay a man trigging; to knock 

him down. 
Triortmatb. An idle female companion. 
Trim. State dress. In a sad trim; dirty: also, spruce or 

fine ; a trim fellow. 
Trimmino. Cheating, changing side, or beating. Ill trim 
his jacket; I'll thrash hioi. To b^ trimmed ; to be shave^I: 
ril just step and get trimmed. 
Trim Tram. Like master, like man. 
Trine. To hang : also, Tyburn. 
Trinoum trangum. a whim, or maggot. 
TriniNg. Hanging. 
Trinkets. - Toys, banbler, or nicknacks. 
Trip. A short voyage or journey, a false step or stumble, an 
error of the tongue, a bastard. She has made a trip ; she 
has had a bastard. 
Tripe. The belly, or guts. Mr. Double Tripe ; a fal ttMB. 
Tripes and truUibubs ; the entrails : also, a jeering appel- 
lation for a fat man. 
Troll. To loiter or saunter about. 

Q2 
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TaOLtoP. A lusty coarse sluUish woman. 

Trollylolly. Coarse lace, once much in fashion. 

Tboopbr. You will die the death of a trooper's horse, that is, 
with your shoes on ; a jocular method of telling any one he 
will be hanged. 

TaoT. Ah old trot; a decrepit old woman. A dogtrot; a 
gentle pace. 

Trotters. Feet. To shake one's trotters at Bilby's ball, 
where the sheriff pays the fiddlers ; perhaps the Bilboes' ball, 
i. e. the ball of fetters ; — fetters and stocks were anciently 
called the bilboes. Box your trotters ; be off. 

Trouncb. To punish by course of law. 

Truck. To exchange, swap, or barter: also, a wheel such 
as ships' guns are placed upon. 

TauLL. A soldier's or ai tinker's trull; a soldier's or tinker's 

. female companion. Guteli^ or trulli^ are spirits like wom^n, 

which show great kindness to men, and hereof it is that we 

call light women trulls. Handle Holnu's Academy af 

Armory, 

Trump. A good fellow; no flincher; but who displays 
cou^e ig^on every suit.- Cant. The best card in the 
pack. 

Trumbbry. An old whore, or goods of no value ; rubbish. 

Trumpet. To sound one's own trumpet ; to praise one's self. 

Trumpbtbr. The king of Spain's trumpeter ; a braying ass. 
His trumpeter. is dead, he is therefore forced to sound his 
own trumpet. He would make an excellent trumpeter, for 
he has a strong breath ; said of one having a foeted breath. 

Trumps. To be put to one's trumps ; to be in difficulties, or 
put to 9ne's shifts. Something may turn up trumps; 
something lucky may happen. AH his cards are trumps; 
he is extremely fortunate. 

Trunbi^brs. Peas. Obsolete. 

Tbunjc. a nose. How fares your old trunk 1 does your nose 
still stand fast 1 an allusion to the proboscis or trunk of an 
elephant. To shove a trunk ; to introduce one's self un- 
asked into any place or company. Trunk-maker like ; more 
noise than work. 

Trustbd alonb. This bit oiJUuk is made use of, in speak- 
ing of any knowing or experienced person ; meaning, that he 
13 so deep as to the tricks of the town, that he may be 
** trusted alone" in any company without danger to himself. 

Trusty Trogan, or Trusty Trout. A true friend. 

Tryning. See Trihing. 

Try on. To endeavour. To live by thieving. Coves who 
try it on ; professed thieves. 

Tub Thumper. A Presbyterian parson. 
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TucKBD UP. Hanged. A tucker tip to an old bachelor or 
widower; a supposed mistress. 

Tu QuoQUB. The mother of all saints. 

Tumbler. A cart : also^ a, sharper employed to draw in 
pigeons to game ; likewise a posture-master^ or rope-dancer* 
To shove the tumbler^ or perhaps tumbril ; to be whipped at 
the cart's tail. 

Tune. To beat. His father tuned him delightfully; per- 
haps from fetching a tune out of the person beaten, or from 
a comparison with the disagreeable sounds of instruments 
when tuning. Obsolete, 

Tup. To • h^ye carnal knowledge of a woman* Vbk 
Othello. . . • ' 

Tup. a ram : figuratively, a cuckold.* 

Tup Running. A rural sport practised at wakes and fairs 
in Derbyshire ; a ram, whose tail is well soaped and greased, 
is turned out to the multitude ; any one that can take him by 
the tail, and hold him fast, is to have him for his own. 

Turf. On the turf; persons who keep running horses, or 
attend and bet at horse-races, are said to be on the turf. 

Turk. A cruel, hard-hearted man. Turkish treatment; 
barbarous usage. Turkish shore; Lambeth, Southwark^ 
and Rotherhithe sides of the Thames. 

Turkey Merchant. A poulterer. 

Turncoat. One who has changed his party from interested 
motives. 

Turned up. Acquitted, or discharged, for want of evidence. 
Cant. 

TuRNip-PATED. White or fiiir haired. 

Turnips. To give any person turnips, is to get rid of him at 
all events. 

Turnpike-Man. A parson ; because the dergy collect 
their tolls at our entrance into and exit from the world. 

Turn up. A fight produced from a hasty quarrel. A casual 
boxing match. It is also to desbt from, or relinquish any 
particular habit or mode of life. To quit a person suddenly 
in the street is termed, turning Aim up. Cant. 

Turn up. To desist from, or relinquish any particular habit 
or mode of life, or the further pursuit of any object you 
had in view, is called turning it up. To turn-up a mistress, 
or a male acquaintance, is to drop all intercourse or corres- 
pondence with them. To turn up a particular house or shop, 
you have been accustomed to use, or deal at, signifies to 
withdraw your patronage, or custom, and visit it no more. 
To quit a person in the street, whether secretly or openly, 
is called turning him up. To turn a man up sweet, is to 
get rid of him effectuaUy, but yet to leave him in perfect 
good humour, and free from any suspicion or discontent; 
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tbii pieoe otJine$$e often affofds a field fpr ibft exevcdne of 
consummate address, as in the case ^ twrming up ajtat, 
after having stripped him of all bis money at a pjby, •r a 
8hop4:eep^« whom you have just r^^bbed be&re bjn Amc ct 
something valuable^ f|(/M» the jdneh, or the haiei* 
TiiRN yp A TiiUMP. Is to procure a good stake; or in any 

manner improving your situation in life. 
TyzzT-KVZZT., The mjanosryliable. 

TwADBLR. Perplexity, confusion, or any thing else : a fashion- 
able terra that for awhile succeeded that of b^re. See Bonn. 
TwANGEY, or Stangbt. a north country name for a' tailor. 
TwEAGUE. In a great tweague: in a great passion. Tweagoey; 

peevish, passionate. 
Tweak. To pull : to tweak any one's nose. 
TwEtvsR. A shilling. 
TwiBDUS-DiDDLES. Testicles. 
TwiBPU POOP.. An effeminate looking fellow. 
Twig. Handsome: stylish. The cove is togged in twig; 

the fellow is dressed in the fashion. 
Twig. To.observe« Twig the cull, be is peery; observe 
the fellow, be is watching iis: also, (o disengage, snap 
asunder, or break off. To twig the darbies ; to knock off 
the irons. 
Twig. In good twig; thai is, to aoc^niplisb an object 
cleverly. A well-dressed man or woman is md to be in 
prime twig* Prime twig, also, signifies high spirits. Ex, 

** Never since the renown'd days of Mrmghtem and f^, ^ 

Was the fancifal world in such very prime twig J' 

Cnb*s Menufial, 

'*' Larkf or some delicuna Jig, 



. The mind delights in, when 'tis in pnme tvig," 

Vide RandaVs Diary. 

Twiss. A Jordan, or pot de chambre. (Irieh.) A Mr.RicbaixI 
TwJss, having, in his " travels," given a very unfavourable 
description of the Irish character, the inhabitants of Dublin, 
by way of revenue, thought proper to chrbten this utensil 
by his name — suffice it to say, that the baptismal rites were 
not wanting at the ceremony. On a nephew of tbis gentle- 
man, the following epigram was made: . • 

" Perish the oountiy, yet my name 
Shall ne'er in story be forgot. 
But still the more increase in i^jae. 
The m«re the cwntry goes to pot," 
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At the iMttom of the jor Am was his portrak, aod the fdkw- 
ing specimen of Irish wit : 

** Let every one pisBy 
On lying Dick Twiw." 

Twist. A mixture of half tea aud half coffee ; likewise 
brandy, beer, and eggs. A good twist; a good appetite. 
To twist it down apace ; to eat heartily. 

TwiSTBD. Executed, hanged^ 

Twit. To reproach a person, or remind him of favours con- 
ferred. 

Twitter. All in a twitter; in a fright. Twittering is also 
the note of some small birds, such as the robin, &c. 

TwiTTOC. Two. Cant. 

Two-handed. Great. A two-handed fellow or wench; 
a great strapping man or woman.' 

Two-handed Put. The amorous congress. 

Two Thieves beating a Rogue. . A man heating his 
hands against his sides to warm himself in cold weather : 
called, sdso, beating the booby, and cuffing Jonas. 

Two to one Shop. A pawnbroker's: alluding to the 
three blue balls, the sign of that trade : or perhaps to its 
being two to one that the goods pledged are never re- 
deemed. 

Tyburn Blossom. A young thief or pickpocket, who, in 
time, will ripen into fruit borne by the deadly never-green. 

Tyburn Tippet. A halter: see Latimer's sermon before 
Edward Yi. A. D. 1549. Rather obfolete in 1822. 

Tye. a neckcloth. 

Tye it up. To (ye up any particular custom, practice, or 
habit, is synonymous with knifings stowing, turning it up, 
or stashing it. To fye it up is a phrase, which, used em- 
phatically, is generally understood to mean quitting a course 
of depredation and wickedness. See Square and Do THE 
Trick. 

Tyke. A d(^: also, a clown : a Yorkshire tyke. 



VAGARIES. Frolics, wild rambles. 

Vain-gloriou6, or Ostentatious Man. One who boasts 

without reason ; or, as the canters say, pisses more than he 

drinks. 
Yalentine. The first woman seen by a man, or man seen 

by a woman, on St. Yalentine's day, the 14th of Febrttary^ 
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when, it is said, every bird chuses his mate for the emiuiig 
year. 
Vamp. To pawn any thing. Til vamp it, and tip you the 
cole; I'll pEiwn it, and give you the money: also, to refit, 
new dress, or riib up old hats, shoes, or other wearing 

apparel : likewise, to put new feet to old boots. Applied 

more particularly to a quack bookseller. 
Vampbr. Stockings. 
Van. Madame Van.' See Madams. 
Van-Nbck. Miss or Mrs. Van-Neck ; a woman with large 

breasts; a bushel bubby. 
Vardo. a waggon. 
Vardo-oili#. a waggoner. 

Varoy. To give one's vardy ; i. e. verdict, or opinion. 
Varlbts. Now rogues and rascals, formerly yeomen'is 

servants. 
Varmbmt. (Whip and Cambridge.) Natty, dashing. He 

is quite varment, he is quite the go. He sports a varment 

hat, coat, &c, ; he is dressed like a gentleman Jebn. 
Varment. Vermin. Low cant. 
Velvbt. To tip the velvet; to put one's tongue into a 

woman's mouth. To be upon velvet; to have the best 

of a bet or a match. To the little gentleman in velvet, i. e. 

the mole that threw up the hill that caused Crop (King 

William's horse) to stumble; a toast frequently drank by 

the Tories and Catliolics in Ireland. 
Venerable Monosyllable. Pudendum muKebre. 
Venus'8 Curse. The enviable disease. 
Vessels of Paper. Half a quarter of a sheet. 
Vicar op Bray. See Bray. 
Vice Admiral of the Narrow Seas. A drunken man 

that pisses under the table into his companion's shoes. 
Vice Chancellor's Court. Creditor's last shift. Otf. 

Univ. cant. 
Victualling Office. The stomach. Pugilistie phra- 

neology. 
Vincent's Law. The art of cheating at cards, composed of 

the following associates: bankers, those who play booty; 

the gripe, he that betteth; and the fierson cheated, who 

is styled the vincent ; the gains acquired, termage. 
Vixen. A termagant : also, a she-fox, who, when she has 

cubs, is remarkably fierce. 
Unbetty. To unlock. 
Uncle. Mine uncle's; a necessary-house. He is gone to 

visit his uncle ; saying of one who leaves his wife soon after 

marriage. It likewise means a pawnbroker's : goods pawned 

are frequently said to be at mine uncle's, or laid up ia 

lavender. 
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Vndbr dvbber. a turnkey. 

Unfortunate Women. Prostitutes: so termed by tbe 
▼irtaous and compassionate of their oifn sex. 

Ungrateful Man. A parson, who at least once a week 
abuses his best benefactor, i. e. the Devil. 

Unguentum aurbm. a bribe. Classic cant 

Unicorn. A coach drawn by three horses. 

United Kingdoms of Sans Souci and Sans Six Sous. 
Riddances of cares, and, ultimately, of sixpences. Oxf. 
Univ. cant. 

Unlicked Cub. A rude uncouth young fellow. 

Un-palled. One whose companions have all been either 
hanged or transported. 

Unrigged. Undressed, or stripped. , Unrig the drab; strip 
the wench. 

Unthimbled. a man who has been robbed of- his watch. 

Untruss. To untruss a point ; to let down one's breeched 
in order to ease one's self. Breeches were formerly tied 
with points, and were distributed to the boys every Whit 
Monday by the churchwardens of most of the parishes in 
London, under the denomination of tags : these tags were 
worsteds of different colours twisted up to a size somewhat 
thicker than packthread, and tagged at both ends with tin. 
Laces were at the same time given to the girls. Obsolete* 

Untwisted. Undone, ruined, done up. 

VoiL. A town. Cant. 

Vowel. A gamester who does not immediately pay his 
losings, is said to vowel the winner, by repeating the vowels, 
I O U, or perhaps from giving his note lor the money 
according to the Irish form, where the acknowledgement 
of the debt is expressed by the letters I O U, which, the 
sum and name of the debtor being added, is deemed a 
sufficient security among gentlemen. 

Uphills. False dice that run high. 

Up IN THE Stirrups. Plenty of money. A fortunate man. 

Upper Benjamin. A great coat. Cant. 

Upper Story, or Garret. Figuratively used to signify 
the head. His upper story or garrets are unfurnished, i. e. 
he is an empty foolish fellow. 

Uppish. Testy, apt to take offence. 

Upright. Go upright; a word used by shoemakers, tailors^ 
and their servants, when any money is given to make them 
drink, and signifies. Bring it all out in liquor, though the 
donor intended less, and expects change, or some of his 
money to be returned. Three-penny upright. See Three- 
penny Upbight. 

Upright Man. An upright man signifies the chief or prin- 
cipal of a crew. The vilest, stoutest rogue in the pack 
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is generally ehosen to this post, and has i^e 8<4eri^tto 
the first night's lodging with the deHs, who afterwards are 
used in common among the whole fratemitj* He carfies 
a short truncheon in Us hand, which be ealU his fikliaiao, 
and has a larger share than ordinary of whatever is gained 
by the society. He often travels in comfniiny witb thirty or 
forty males and females, abram men, and others, over 
whom he pre^des arbitrarily. Sonetimes the women and 
children, who are unable to travel, or fatigued, are by 
turns carried in panniers by an ass or two, or by some poor 
jades procured for that purpose. 

Ufstabts. Persons lately nused to honours and riches from 
mean stations. 

Up the Spovt. Having dothes or any other articles pledged 
at the pawnbroker's : in allusion to a long spout, tbroogh 
which the articles, when redeemed, are conveyed from the 
top to the bottom of the house, in order to expedite bu^ness. 

Up to Slum. To be flash. Cant, 

Up TO Snuff. Synonymous with the above phrase ; and is 
often rendered more emphatic by such adjuncts as, " Up 
to sm^ and two-penn^" *' Up to snuff, and a piodi 
above it." Cant. 

Up TO THEIR Gossip. To be a match for one who attempts 
to cheat or deceive; to be on a footing, or in the secret. 
ril.be up with them; I will repay in kind. 

Urchin. A child, a little fellow: alsQ, a hedgehog. 

Used up. Killed; a military saying, originating frppi a 
message sent by the late General Guise, on the expedition 
at Carthagena, where be desired the commander-in-chief 
to order him some more grenadiers, for those he had were 
all uied up. 
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WABLER. Foot wabler; a contemptuous term for a foot 
soldier, frequently used by those of the cavalry. 

Wack. To share or divide any thing equally, as Vioek tik 
hiunt, divide the money, &c. 

Waddle. To go like ^ duck. To waddle out of 'Change 
Alley as a lame duck; a term for one who has not been 
able to pay his gaming debts, called his differences, on the 
Stock Exchange, and therefore absents himself from it. ' 

Wag. An arch frolicsome fellow. 

Waggish. Arch, gamesome, frolicsome. 

Wagtail. A lewd woman. 
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Waits. Musicians of the lower order^ who in most towns 
play under the windows of the chief inhabitants at mid- 
night, a short time before Christmas, for which they col- 
lect a Christmas-box from house to 'house. They are said 
to derive their name of waits from being always in waiting 
to celebrate weddings and other joyous events happening 
within their district. 
Wake. A country feast,- commonly on the anniversary of 
the tutelar saint of the village, that is, the saint to whom 
the parish church is dedicated: also, a custom of watching 
the dead, called Late Wake, in use both in Ireland and 
Wales, where the corpse is deposited under a table^ 
with a plate of salt on its breast; the table is covered 
with liquor of all sorts, and the guests, particularly the 
younger part of them, amuse themselves with all kinds of 
pastimes and recreation : the consequence is generally more 
than replacing the departed friend. 
Walker. A flash expression for telling a lie. 
Walking Distiller. One who carries the keg, i. e. a per- 
son who is very easy put out of his way : one soon affronted 
without a cause. 
Walking Poulterer. One who steals fowls, and hawks 

them from door to door. 
Walking Stationer. A hawker of pamphlets, &c. 
Walking the Plank. A mode of destroying devoted 
persons or officers in a mutiny or ship-board, by blindfold- 
ing them, and obliging them to walk on a plank, laid over 
the ship's side; by this means, as the mutineers suppose, 
avoiding the penalty of murder. 
Walking up against the Wall. To run up a score, 
which, in ale-houses, is commonly recorded with chalk on 
the walls of the bar. 
Wall. To walk or crawl up the wall; to be scored up at a 
public-house. Wall-eyed, having an eye with little or 
no sight, all white like a plastered wall. 
Wall-Flowers. Clothes exposed to sale in the streets, 

Cant. 
Wanted. When any of the traps or runners have a private 
information against a family person, and are using means 
to apprehend the party, they say, such a one is wanted: 
and it becomes the latter, on receiving such intimation, to 
keep out of the way, until the stink is over, or until he or 
she can find means ^o stash the business through the medium 
of Mr. Palmer,' of by some other means. 
Wap. To copulate, to beat. If she wont wap for a winne, 
let her trine for a make; if she won't lie with a man for a 
penny, let her hang for a halfpenny. Mort wap-apace ; 
a woman of experience, or very expert at this sport. 
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W A PPER-KY ED. Sore-eyed . 

Ware* A woman's ware; her commodity. 

Ware Hawk. An exclamation used by thieves to inform 

their confederates that some police-officers are at hand. 
Warm. Rich, in good circumstances. To Warm, or give 

a man a warming; to beat him. See CHAFsb. 
WARMmc-PAN. A large old-fashioned watch. A Scotch 

warming-pan ; a female bedfellow. 
Warren. One that is security for goods taken upon credit 
by extravagant young gentlemen. Cunny ws^rren; a girl's 
boarding-school : also, a bawdy-house. 
Wasp. An infected prostitute, who, like a wasp, carries a 

sting in her tail. 
Waspish. Peevish, spiteful. 
Waste. House of waste; a tavern or alehouse, where idle 

people waste both their time and money. 
Waste-butt. Mr. Waste-butt, the publican ; it is observed 
of most men when they commence publicans, from their 
habit of drinking with their customers in general, all sorts 
of liquors, that ** they are little better than wa^te-butts/* 
Waste of Ready. Including it in Hoyle's dominions, a course 

of gambling, loo-tables, &c. Oxf. Univ. cant. 
Watch, Chain, and Seals. A sheep's head and pluck. 
Water bewitched. Very weak punch or beer. 
Water-mill. The monosyllable. 
Water of Life. Gin. 

*< Toast bis sweet name ia the water rf Uft,** 

Vide BandaWi Diary, 

Waterpad. One that robs ships on the river Thames. 

Water Scriger. A doctor who prescribes from inspecting 
the water of his patients. See Piss Prophet. 

Water Sneak. Robbing ships or vessels on a navigable 
river, or canal, by getting on board unperceived, generally in 
.the night The water-sneak is lately made a capital offence* 

Water Sneaksman. A man who steals from ships or craft 
on the river. 

Watery-headed. Apt to shed tears. 

Wattles. Ears. Cant. 

Wear it. Among the flash people, is to lay under the 
stigma of having turned a nose. 

Weasel-faced. Thin, meagre-faced. Weasel-gutted; thin- 
bodied ; a weasel is a thin long slender animal with a sharp 
face. 

Wedding. The emptying of a necessary-house, particularly 
iu London. You have been at an Irish wedding, where 
black eyes are given instead of favours; said to any one 
who has a black eye. 
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Wedge. Silver plate» because melted by the receivers of 
stolea goods into wedges. Cant. 

Weed. To pilfer or purloin a small portion from a large 
quantity of any thing; often done by young or timid depre- 
dators, in the hope of escaping detection, as, an apprentice 
or shopman will weed his master's lob, that is, take small 
sums out of the till when opportunity offers, which sort of 
peculation may be carried ou with impunity for a length of 
time; but experienced thieves sometimes think it good 
judgement to weed a place, in order that it may be giHfd 
again, perhaps, for a considerable length of time, as iu the 
instance of a warehouse, or other dep6t for goods, to 
which they may possess an easy access by means of. a 
false key; in this case, by taking too great a swag at first* 
the proprietors would discover the deficiency, and take 
measures to prevent future depredation. To weed the swag 
is to embezzle part of the booty, unknown to your pals, 
before a division takes place, a temptation against which 
very few of the family are proof, if they can find an oppor- 
tunity. K flash cave, on discovering a deficiency in his 
purse or property, which he cannot account for, will, de- 
clare that he, (or it, iteming the article,) has been wedded 
to the ruffian. 

Weeping Cross. To come home by Weeping-cross ; to repent* 

Weigh Forty. A term formerly used by the police, who 
are as well versed in flash as the thieves themselves and of 
whom it is said, did often wiok at depredations of a petty 
nature, for which no reward would attach, and to let a 
thief reign unmolested till he commits a capital crime ; 
they then grab him, and, on conviction, share (in many 
cases) a reward of £40, or upwards; therefore those gentry 
will say. Let him alone at present, we don't want him till 
he weighs his weight, meaning, of course, forty pounds. 

Well. To divide unfairly. To conceal part. A cant 
phrase used by thieves, where one of the party conceals 
some of the booty, instead of dividing it fairly amongst 
his confederates. 

Wbll-hung. The blowen was nutts upon the kiddey because 
he is well-hung ; the girl is pleased with the youth because 
bis genitals are large. 

Welsh Comb. The thumb and four fingers. 

Welsh Ejectment. To unroof the house, a method prac- 
tised by landlords in Wales to eject a bad tenant. 

Welsh Fiddle. The itch. See Scotch Fiddle. 

Welsh Mile. Like a Welsh mile, long and narrow. His 
story is like a Welsh mile, long and tedious. 

Welsh Rabbit, [i. e. a Welsh rare-bit.] Bread and cheese 
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toasted. See RABBtr. The Welsli are said to be so re- 

' markably food of cheese, that, in cases of difficulty^ their 
midwives apply a piece of toasted cheese to the Janua vit€e 
to attract and entice the young Tafiy, who, on smelling it, 
makes most vigorous efibrts to come forth. 

Wbstminsteb Wbdding. a match between a whore and 
a rogne. 

Wbt Pakson. One who moistens his cliky freely, in order 
to make it stick together. 

Wst QuAKBB. One of that sect who has no dbjectioit to 
the spirit derived from wine. 

Wet-thek-through. Gin. Cant. 

Wetting the Neck. A drunkard. Cani. 

Whack. A share of a booty obtained by fraud. A paddy 
whack; a stout brawney Irishman. 

Whappbb. a large man or woman. 

Wheedle. A sharper. To cut a wheedle; to decoy by 
fawning or insinuation. Cant. 

W&EELBANDiNTHBNiCK.Regulardrinkingovettfa^lefttbutob. 

Whelp. An impndent whelp: a saucy boy. 

Whebeas. To follow a whereas; to become a bankropt, 
to figure among princes and poteiftates ; the notice giten 
in the gazette that a commission of bankruptcy is issued 
out against any trader, always beginning with the word 
Whereas. H^ will soon march in the rear of a whereas. 

Whet. A morning's dfatight, commonly white wine, sup- 
posed to whet or sharpen the appetite. 

WHID0IN6. Talking slang. Scotch cant. 

WniDS. Words. Cant. 

WnrDDLE. To tell or discover. He whiddles ; he peaches. 
He whiddles the whole scrap ; he discovers all he knows. 
The cull whiddled because they would not tip him a snack; 
the fellow peached because they would not give him a share. 
They whiddle beef, and we must brush ; they cry out thieves, 
and we must make off. Cant. 

Whiddlbr. An informer, or one that betrays the secrets 
of the gang. 

Whip-belly Vengeance, or pifach-gut vengeance, of which 
he that gets the most has the worst share. Weak or sour 
beer. 

Whip Jacks. The tenth order of the canting crew; rogues 
who, having learned a few sea terms, beg with counterfeit 
passes, pretending to be sailors shipwrecked on the neigh- 
bouring coast, and on their way to the port from whence 
they sailed. 

Whip off. To run away, to drink off greedily, to snatch. 
He whipped away from home, went to the aie-hoose, wN^Te 
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he whipped off a full tankard, and, coaluig back, whipped 
off a fellow's bat from bis bead. 

Whifper-snappbr. a diminutive fellow. 

Whipshirb. Yorkshire. 

Whipster. A sharp or subtle fellow. 

Whip the Cock. A piece of sport practised at wakes^ horse- 
races, and fairs, in Leicestershire : a cock being tied or 
fastened into a bat or basket, half a dozen carters blind- 
folded, and armed with their cart whips, are placed round 
it, who, aAer being turned thrice about, begin to whip the 
cock, which if any one strikes so as to make it cry out, it 
becomes his property ; the joke is, that, instead of whipping 
the cock, they flog each other heartily. 

Whipt-Syllabub. . A flimsy frothy discourse or treatise, 
without solidity. 

Whirlygigs. Testicles. 

Whiskbr. a great lie. 

Whisker Splitter. A man of intrigue. 

Whiskin. a shallow brown drinking bowl. 

Whisky. A malt spirit much drank in Ireland and Scotland : 
also, a one-horse chaise. See Tin WHiskY. 

Whistle. The throat. To wet one's whistle ; to drink. 

Whistling Shop. Rooms in the King's Bench and Fleet 
prisons where drams are privately sold. 

Whit. [i.e. Whittington's,] Newgate. Cant. Five rum- 
padders are rubbed in the darkmans out of the Whit, and 
are piked into the deuseaville : five high way mea broke out 
of Newgate in the night, and are gone into the country. 

White Bait. Silver. CanL 

Whit£CHAPel» Whitecbapel portion ; two smocks and what 
nature gave. Whitecbapel breed ; fat, ragged, and sanqy. 

' See St. Giles's Breed. Whitechi^l beau; one who 
dresses with a needle and thread, and undresses with a knife. 
To play at whist Whitecbapel fashion ; i.e. aces and kings 
first. 

White Feather* He ba;9 a white feather ; he b a coward : 
an allusion to a game cock, which having a white feather is 
a proof that he is not of the true game breed. Speaking of 
Randall, the author of Randall's Diary says, 

** He never yet has shown in fight 
The tmowr-whitefeather's damning shade,** 

Recounting a meeting at Belcher% the author of CriVs 
Memorial says they were 

" All high-hred heroes of the ring, 

Whose very gammon would delight one« 
Who, nuTs'd beneath the Fane^s wmg. 
Show all herfmUnen hot the wkUe me." 
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Whitb Lib. A harmless lie, one not told with ft malicious 
intenty a lie told to reconcile people at variance. 

WHiTB-UVBltBD. Cowardly, malicious. 

Whitb Ribbi'n. Gio. 

WmTB Serjeant. .A man fetched from the tavern or ale- 
house by his wife> is said to be arrested by the white ser* 
jeant. 

White Swelling. A woman big with child is said to have a 
white swelling. 

White Tapb. Geneva. 

Whitewashed. One who has taken the benefit of an act of 
insolvency, to defraud his creditors, is said to have been 
whitewashed. 

White WiN^. Gin. Catfi. A name frequently applied to 
gin in the top circles. 

White Wool. Geneva. 

Whither-go-tb. a wife: wives being sometimes apt to 
question their husbands whither they are going. Obsoteie. 

Whittington's College. Newgate: built or repaired by 
the famous lord mayor of that name. 

Whore-monger. A man that keeps more than one mistress. 
A country gentleman, who kept a female friend, being re- 
proved by the parson of the parish, and styled a w;hore- 
monger, asked the parson whether he had a cheese in his 
house, and bemg answered in the affirmative, * ^nyt 
says he, *does that one cheese make you a cheese-monger T 

Whore Pipe. The sugar-stick. 

Whore's Bird. A debauched fellow, the largest of all birds. 
He sings more like a whore's bird than a canary bird ; said 
x>f one who has a strong manly voice. 

Whore's Curse. A piece of gold coin, value five sliillings 
and three pence, frequently given to women of the town by 
such as professed always to give gold, and who, before the 
introduction of those pieces, always gave half a guinea. 

Whore's Kitlino, or Whore's Son. A bastard. 

Whow Ball. A milk-maid : from their frequent use of the 
word whew, to make the cow stand still in milking. Ball 
is the supposed name of the cow. Rural cant, 

Wibble. Bad drink. 

Wibling's Witch. The four of clubs : from one James 
Wibling, who, in the reign of King James I. grew rich by 
private gaming, and was commonly observed to have that 
card, and never to lose a game but when he had it not. 

Wicket. A casement : also, a little door. 

Widow's ^Weeds. Mourning clothes of a peculiar fashion, 
denoting her state. A grass widow ; a discarded mistress. 
A widow bewitched ; a woman whose huslmnd is abroad, 
and said, but not certainly known, to be dead. 
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Wife. A fetter fixed tp ooe hg« 

Wipft m Wat£R Coloubs. A; oustress, or concubine;' 
water colours being, like. tbeiiT imgagemeuU, easily effaced 
or dissolved. 

WiOANQWNS. A man wearing ^ large wig. 

WioSBY. Mr. Wigsby ; a man wearing a wig. 

Wild Rogues. Rogues trained up to stealing from their 
cradles. . * ^. 

Wild Squirt. A looseness. 

WiLDrOOOSB Chasb. A tedious uncertain pqrsuiti like the 
following a flock of wild geese, who are remarkably shy. 

Willing Tit. A free horse, or a coming girl. 

Willow^ Poor, and of no reputation. To wear the willow ; 
to be abandoned by a lover or mistress. 

Win. . A penny. 

Wind. To raise the wind ; to procure money. 

Wind. A man transported for life : among the flash people 
it is termed, he is Jagged for his wind. 

Winder. Transportation for life. The blowen has napped 
a winder for a lift; the wench is transported ifor life for 
stealing in a shop. 

Winding-post (To nap the). To be transported. 

WlND^MiLL. The fundament. She has no fortune but her 
mills : i.e. she has nothing but her **** and ****. .. 

Windfall. A legacy, or any accidental accession of pro- 
perty. 

Windy. Foolish. A windy fellow ; a simp}e fellow. 

Wings. Arms. Sea term. 

Wink. To tip one the wink ; to give a signal by winking the 
eye. 

Winnings. Plunder, goods, or money acquired ^by tjieft. 

Winter Crickbt. A tailor. 

Winter's Day. He is like a winter's day, short and nasty. 

WiPB. A blow, or reproach. I'll give you a wipe on the 
chops. That story gave him a fine wipe: also, a hand- 
kerchief. 

Wipe. A handkerchief. Cant, 

WiPB Drawer. A pickpocket, one who steals handker- 

. jchiefs. He drew a broad, narrow, cam, or specked wiper; 

. he picked a. pocket of a broad, narrow, ^^unbrick, or. co- 
loured handkerchief. 

Wise Men of Gotham. Gotham is a village in Nottinghamr 
shire: its magistrates are said to have atteipapted to hedge. in 
a euckoo ; a bush, called the cuckoo's bnsb, is still shown in 
support of the tradition. A thousand other ridiculous stories 
are told of the men of Gotham. 

Wiseacre. A foolish conceited fellow. 

R 
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Wiseacre'^ Hall. Gresham College. 

Wisry Castors. Heavy blows given by scientific pogilists, 
tending to take the fight out of each other. Lancashire 
canL A favourite phrase of Bob Gregson. 

WiTCHER. Silver. Wilcher bubber; a silver bowl. Wit- 
cfaer tilter ; a silver hilted sword. Witcher cully ; a silver- 
smith. 

Wobble. To boil. Pot wobbler ; one who boils a pot. 

Woffle. To eat or to drink. 

Wolf in the Stomach. A monstrous or canine appetite. 

Wood. In a wood; bewildered, in a maze, in a peck of 
troubles, puzzled, or at a foss what course to take in any 
business. To look over the wood ; to ascend the pul|Mt, 
to preach : I shall look over the wood at St. James's on 
Sunday next. To lopk through the wood ; to stand in the 
pillory. Up to the arms in wood ; in the pillory. 

Wood pecker. A by-stander, who bets whilst another 
plays. 

Woodcock. A tailor with a long bill. 

Wooden Habeas. A cofiin. A man who dies in prison is 
said to go out with a Wooden habeas. He went out with a 
. wooden habeas ; i.e. bis cofiin. 

Wooden Spoon. (Cambridge.) The last junior optime. 
See Wrangler, Optime. 

Wooden Horse. To nde the wooden horse was a mititary 
punishment formerly in use. This horse consisted of two 
or more planks about eight feet long, fixed together sd as 
to form a sharp ridge or angle, which answered to the 
body of the horse. It was supported by four posts, about 
six feet long, for legs. A head, neck, and tail, rudely cut 
in wood, were added, which completed the appearance of 
a horse. On this sharp ridge delinquents were mounted, 
with their hands tied behind them ; and to steady them (as 
it \vas said), and lest the horse should kick them ofi; one or 
more firelocks were tied to each leg« In this situation they 
were sometimes condemned to sit for an hour or two ; but, 
at length, it having been found to injure the soldiers 
materially, and sometimes to rupture them, it was left off 
about the time of the accession of King George I. A 
wooden horse was standing in the Parade at Portsmouth as 
late as the year 1750. 

Wooden Ruff. The pillory. See Norway Nbckloth« 

Wooden Surtout. A cofiin.. 

Woman of the Town, or Woman of Plbasurs. A pros- 
titute. 

Woman and her Husband. A married couple, where tlie 
woman is bigger than ber husband. 
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Woman's Conscience. Never satisfied, 

Woman of all Work. Sometimes applied te a female ser- 
vant, who refuses none of her master's commaads. 

WooLBiKD. A sheep. Cant. 

Wool-gathering. Your wits are gone a wool-gathering; 
saying to an absent man, one in a revetie, or absorbed in 
thought. 

WooLLBY Crown. A soft-headed fellow. 

Word Grubbers. Verbal critics: and, aUo, persons who 
use hard words in common discourse. 

Word Pecker. A punster, one who plays upon words. 

Word op Mouth. To drink by word of mouth ; i.e. out of 
the bowl or bottle, instead of a glass. 

Work. To work upon ^ny particular game, is to practise 
generally that species of fraud or depredation ; as, he works 
upon the crack ; he follows house-breaking, &c. A offen- 
der haying been detected in the ver^t fact, particularly in 
cases of coining, colouring base metal, <&c. is emphatically 
said to have been grabbed at work, meaning to imply> that 
the proof against him being so plain, he has no ground of 
defence to set up. 

Work-bench. A bedstead. Cant 

World. All the world and his wife; every body, a great 
company. 

Wranglers. At Cambridge, the first class (generally of 
twelve) at the annual examination for a degree. There are 
three classes of honoucs, wranglers, senior optimes, and 
junior optimes. Wranglers are said to be born with golden 
spoons in their mouths, the senior optimes with silver, and 
the junior with leaden ones. The last junior optime is called 
the wooden spoon. Those ¥[ho are not qualified for honours 
are either in the gulf, (that is, meritorious, but not deserving 
of being in the three first classes,) or among the o» voXXoi, 
the many. See Pluck, Apostles, &c. 

Wrap Rascal. A red cloak : called, also, a roquelaire. 

Wrinkle. A wrinkle-bellied whore; one who has had a 
number of bastards : child-bearing leaves wrinkles in a wo- 
man's belly. To take the wrinkles out of any one's belly; 
to fill it out by a hearty meal. You have one wrinkle 
more in your a-se ; i.e. you have one piece of knowledge 
more than you had, every fresh piece of knowledge being 
.supposed, by the vulgar naturalists, to add a wrinkle to that 
part. 

Wrinkle. To utter a falsehood. Cant. 

Wrinkler. a person prone to lying : such a character is 
caUedy also, a sully, which is, probably, an abbreviation of 
Gulliver, and uom hence, to gully signUies to lie, or deal 
in the marvellous. 
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Why Mouth and a Pissbn Pair ov Bbbbches. Hang- 
ing. 
Wry Neck Day. Hanging day. 
Wyn. 5fcWiN. 



XANTIFFE. The name of Socrates' wife; now used io sig- 
nify a, shrew, or s/oolding.wife. • 

« ' . . : • ■ • • . • ' . • ' 

' I • .' > 
. • • • . • • ' . 1 , . ' . Y • : . . ; 

YA€K/ A watch. Obsolete. 

Taffling. Eating, f Canf. 

Yam. I'o eat or stuff heartily.* 

YAnk^, or YanKRy Dooble; a b06by, or cotintry loat : 
a name given to the New Englandmen in North ' America. 
A general appellation for an American. s > * ' 

Yarmouth Capon. A red herring: Yarmouth being a fa- 
mous place for curing herrings. 

Yarmouth Pye. A pye made of herrines highly 'Spiced, 
which the city of Norwich is, by charter, bound to ^' present 
annually to the king. 

Yarn. Yarning, or spinning a yarn, is a favourite amuse- 

>• ment among flash people, signifying to relate their various 

' adventures, exploits, and escapes, to each other. This is 
most common and gratifying among persons in corifinement 
or exile, to enliven a dull bout, and probably Excite ft secret 
hope of one day enjoying a repetition of their f^rmet pdea* 
'snre^. See Boned. A person expert at telling these stories 
is said to spin a Hue yam. A man using a great dewil of 
rhetoric, and ^^xerting all his art to talk another pefsohoiit 

- of any thing he is intent upon, the latter will answer; - 'Aye, 
' siye, you can spin a good yarn, but it wotat ido;' tteiiiiing, 

- all your ^oquence wit! riot have th6 desired efiect.' 
Yarum. 'Milk. Cmt, . 

YbaAK)^ Kay Ma^. A quaker, a simple fellbw;'t>ne Who 
'can<»ily'aWsweryesoriio. • ' ' ' ' / 

Ybllow; To look yellow; to be jealous. I ha))pened to call 

' on Mr. Green, who was out ; on cpming home^ and finding 
me with his wife, he* b^gan t6 look confounded 'blue,' find 
\*as, I Hhought,' a little j^ellow. ;' '• 

Y&Liiow BELLt*. A native of the fens of Linbolhshircii an 

' aHu^ion to the eidi caught there. 

Yellow Boys. Ouineas. 
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Yelp. To cry out. Yelper; a town crier: also, one apt to 
make great complaints on trifling occasions. 

1 {SI.PERS. Wild beasts. , 

^ Ksrr, A contraction of yesterday. 

Yoked. Married. A yoke; the quantum of labour per- 
formed at one spell by husbandmen, the day's work being 
fiivided in summer into three yokes. Kentish term. 

YoKUFP. A chest or^box. 

ioKK. To look at a person. Cant. 

YoBKSHiRE Tyke. A Yorkshire clown. To come Yorkshire 
over any one ; to cheat him. 

YouKEL. A countryman. Cant. 

Young One. A familiar expression of contempt for another's 
ignorance, as, ' ah ! I see you're a young one :' * how d'ye 
do, young one V 

Yowl. To cry aloud, or howl. 



ZAD. Crooked, like the letter Z. He is a mere zad, or, 
perhaps, zed; a description of a very crooked or deformed 
person. 

Zany. The jester, jack pudding, or merry andrew to a^ 
mountebank. 

Zedland. Great part of the west country, where the letter 
Z is substituted for S : as zee for see, zun for sun, &c. &c. 
This prevails through the counties of Devonshire, Dor- 
setshire, and Somersetshire. 

Zoc, or Sec. A blow. I gid him a zoc; I gave him a blow. 
West country. 

ZoTJCH, or Slouch. A slovenly ungenteel man, one who 
has a stoop in his gait. A slouched hat; a hat with its 
brims let down, or uncocked. 

Zounds. An exclamation. An abbreviation of God^s wounds. 



THE END. 
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